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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

pecve Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
ew. 


(JERMANY.— Mr. F, A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


NoktH oFr EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 


NDIA.: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—Tue next ANNUAL 
Meetine of the Association will be held under the Presidency 
of Sir C. Lyevu, F.R.S., &c., at Bath, commencing on Sept. 
14th. Notices of Papers pagooes to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, 
Esq., C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Wixwoop), or to the 
Assistant General Secretary, G. GrirFitH, Esq., Oxford. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
the Local arrangements are requested to communicate with 
the Local Secretaries at Bath. 


QGHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main pt ses of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
moss fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs, Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 


Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


undersigned, 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 


O! FOR A SHAKESPEARE !—Messrs. 
Tomson & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Benjamin Webster assisted by Messrs. J. Stirling Coyne, 
Andrew ery = / George Rose, and Thos. S. Stuart have, 
“after a most de berate and separate reading of the MSS..,’ 
awarded the prizes as follows, viz.:—The first prize to No. 19 
F W 19, the second to 26 W B J 43, and the third to 9 Q QQ6. 
Messrs. TuHomson & Co. offer their sincere thanks to those 
hundreds who so nobly responded to their offer, and as soon 
as _—— will forward a copy of the Prize Poems with each 
MSS., provided they have an address. If they are not 
fav with an address before July Ist., allremaining MSS. 
will be destroyed. 


HE BATTERSEA ESTATE.—The 


CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The first por- 
tion of the Plough Lane Property, near Battersea Park, and 
close to the Clapham Junction Station, having been entirely 

of, the second allotment of the remainder of the 
estate, laid out in eligible building plots, ranging in price 
from £51 up to £220 per plot, will be commenced on Wednes- 
day, the 22nd of June, at the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, 
Shrand, London, W.C., where plans and particulars may be 























By Order of the Board, 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the Share Land and Deposit Departments 
Sent free of charge. The taking of Land is quite optional. 


£10 O00 READY to be ADVANCED 
§ by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUI LDING SOCIETY, on Freeholdor Leasehold 

rty, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
Mortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
Interest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
balance each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Norz.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 


@uaeee 


EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, at 52, Wigmore Street, six doors 
from Cavendish Square London, W. Prospectuses and 

‘atalogues of Cheap Books gratis. 


Gunes 











TO AUTHORS. 


OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH.—See 
“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Speci- 
mens of and Lllustrations.’” Demy 8vo., cloth, price ls. 
Post free for Thirteen Postage Stamps. 
London: Wi..L1aAmM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street. 


[° AUTHORS.—MeEssrs. CASSELL, 
nt mnie MANUSCRIPTS with « view to their } pablicn- 

either on commissio erwise. ‘ 
Perren, and Ga.rix, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, £,C” 








RexAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), One SHILLING. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 

196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 

from the Vineyards,” “The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. —The 
TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 





NATIONAL COMPETITION OF LOCAL 
_SCHOOLS OF ART.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of Works sent up in competition for National Medallions by 
the Ninety Local Schools of Art is NOW OPEN in the New 
GALLERIES OF THE SouTH KENSINGTON MusEUM. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 





USICAL UNION.—WIENIAWSKI and 


JAELL, last time this season, Turspay, JUNE 14, at 
half-past 3 o’clock. Grand trio, B flat, op. 97—Beethoven ; 
rtet, in G, No. 1—Mozart; Vocal Music—Rubenstein and 
Schubert: vocalist, Mme. Leschetizka; Solo violin; Sonata, 
in G, op. 30, piano and viclin—Beethoven; Solos, pianoforte 
Jaell and Liszt; Violoncellist, Davidoff. Visitors’ Tickets. 
Half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer, Wood, & Uo. ; Chap- 
peli & Co.; Ollivier & Co.; Austin, atthe Hall; and Ashdown 


and Parry. 
J. ELLA, Director. 





ALE XANDRA PARK COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


THE GREAT FLOWER SHOW will take place o® 
WepDNEspay, June 22nd, and Tuurspay, June 23rd, when 
Seven Hunprep Povunps will be given in Prizes. Two 
Military Bands will be in attendance. Admission—First 
Day, Five Shillings, or by Tickets, purchased before the day, 
Four Shillings; Seconp Day, by payment at the entrances, 
One Shilling. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s Orrices, 449, 
West Strand; at Mr. R. CLarke’s, 51, Threadneedle Street, 
City ; or of the Company’s Agents. 


F, R. PARKINSON, 
Secretary. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road, 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 


Catacomb a ie a = ‘ae = £8 &s. Od. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins sad £7 7s. Od, 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s, Od. 
Ditto Private Grave £2 15s. 0d, 


Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) ei ists an a an s £2 Qs. Od. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls. 0d. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 
Charges. 

Workina Man’s Funerat, Complete £1 14s, 0d. 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and mpwerde. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Krna’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington ureen, W.) | 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in a adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Grss, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 





Personal ty, . 
t of , &e.— y at 2, Tavistock Street, 
moe C., from 9 to * doturdays 9 to & 





Forms gratis. —P, J, HARVEY, Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, TAverpocts 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 





| | j 
YEAR. FIRE PREMIUMS, LIFE PREMIUMS, INVESTED FUNDS, 











| 
- 2. £. | £. 
1851 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 143,940 1,566,434 





as total amount of Claims paid by this Office is £2,940,498, 
48. * 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—Removed to 14, New King Street, Covent Garden, 

ndon. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Honorable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. 

Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 








ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th last, 
a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 
Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 


Life ——" ye me Interests, &c., and 
inane vata assaneas WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





HEBCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY Limited), 94, CANNON oraaet 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, N WwW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. / 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 Pathe be while laid up by Injury 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Piking, ig at Home, may De secured by an Annual Payment 
" 0 e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
iculars to the Clerks at any of the Railw 
eS to the PPE a nts, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 


STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





QoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


—_- 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 


ed Drafts negotiated and collected. 
Prnve deserigttn of banking business conducted with Vic- 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


ANIA DIVISION, SECOND MORTGAGE 
PENNSYLYV. ne DS. 


st payable Ist July, at the Consolidated Bank 
— Te ated). 





The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID on 
the lst July, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left 
two clear at the Office of the Company, No. 2, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., for examination. if sent by post, a 
cheque for the amount will be remitted in course. 


2, Old Broad Street, London, E,O., June 6, 1264, 













































































LISTS OF NEW WORKS. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS. 


By Joun Bat, M.R.L.A., F.L.8. Post 8vo., Maps. 
[In a few days. 


AUTUMN RAMBLES in ALGERTA 


and TUNIS. By Joun Ormsry. Post Svo., Illustrations. 
[In afew days. 





EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH- 
— AFRICA, By Tomas Barnes, a 


SECOND SERIES of Prorxssor 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, 8vo. [Just ready. 





Dr. J. H. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA 


pro VITA SUA, Appenprx, being an Answer in detail 
to Mr, KINGSLEY’S Accusations. [On Thursday next. 





MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE of ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


By J. C. Jearrreson and Witiim Pore, F.R.S. Two 
Volumes, 8vo., Portraits and Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 


FAIRBAIRN (W.) on the APPLI- 


CATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to BUILD- 
ING PURPOSES, Third Edition, ee: ~ 
ext week, 





PAPINIAN: a Dialocue on State- 


Affairs between a Constitutional tw er and a Country 
Gentleman. By G. Arxryson, B.A., Oxon, Serjeant-at- 
Law. [Nearly ready. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 


L.N. Comyn, Author of “‘ Ellice: a Tale.” Two Volumes, 
post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Second Edition of DIARIES of a 


LADY of QUALITY, 1797-1844. Edited, with Notes, 
by A. Haywarp, Q.C. . Post 8vo., 10s.6d. [Next week. 





The following may now be had. 
Srr JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 


LINESof ASTRONOMY. Seventh Edition, Plates, &c., 
8vo., 18s. 


Proressorn OWEN’S LECTURE 


on the dou” of GOD as manifested in the ANIMAL 
ION, 8vo., Ilustrations, Is. 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 


5 Bale Ginsert and G.C. Cavrenit., F.R.G.S. Maps, 
mo-lithographs, W . Square crown 8vo., 21s. 


Dr. R.G. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY 


of the ENGLISH NGUAGE, fo Dr. J - 
son’s. Parts I, to IV., 4to., 3s. cme $e 508 


UTILITARIANISM. By Joun 


Srvarr Mitu, Second Edition, 8vo., 5s. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 


Translated by Lady Watuace. New Editions. Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B, Disragui, Feap. 8vo., 5s, 





The Third Volume of Dr. MERLE 


D’AUBIGNE£’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
the BofOaALVIN. &vo., 12s. 


Mrs. JAMESON and Lapy EAST- 


LAKE’S HISTORY of OUR LORD as exemplified im 
Weaes of ART. Two Volumes, Etchings and Wood- 





Tue Rev. G. W. COX’S TALES of 
THEBES and ARGOS: 8 Sequel to “Tales of the Gods 


poe 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
- ROBERTS, and GREEN, 
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Now ready, demy 8v6.; 661 pp.; Price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLEOTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


——_. 





NOTICE:—Tue Compiere Works 
OF ARCHBISHOP UssHER.—HODGES, 
SMITH, CO. beg to announce that 
ARCHBISHOP USSHER S WORKS 
are now complete in 17 volumes, 8vo., 
price 12s. each. Booksellers and others 
having incomplete sets are requested to 
perfect them without delay, as after a 
limited period single volumes cannot be 
supplied. 


104, Grarron Street, Dustin. June, 1864, 





This day is published, price 12s., 


THE OOMPLETE WORKS 


ARCHBISHOP USSHER, 
VOLUME XVIL., 


Containing Genera InpEx, TiTte Pacnus, &c., and 
completing the Series. 

*,* Single volumes to perfect patepepiete sets can be sup- 
plied for a limited od by the Publishers, or by order 
through any Bookseller. Persons having incomplete sets 
are requested to perfect them without delay. 

Dublin: Hopegs, Surru, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Wuirraker & Co, 





BY P. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 


Advice to a Wife on the Manage- 


MENT of her own HEALTH, and on the Treatment of 
some of the Compieinte incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, 
and Suckling. ith an Introductory Chapter, specially 
addressed toa Young Wife. Sixth Edition, price bs, 6d. 
ADVICE toa MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of her 
OFFSPRING, and_on the Treatment of some of their more 
Urgent Diseases. Seventh Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

** The value of this edition is increased by the cireumstance 
that it has received corrections and additions suggested by 
Sir Charles Locock, who has also added to it various practical 
annotations.’’—British Medical Journal. 


Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 8vo., cloth, l4s., 


Lectures: chiefly Clinical. Being 
the Third and much Enlarged Edition of “THE RENEWAL 


OF LIFE.” By T. K.CHampers,M.D., Honorary Physician 
tothe Prince of Wales, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, 





CONTENTS :— 

1. Death and Life. 23. Epilepsy. 

2. Disease and Cure. 24. Hysteria. 

8. Formation of Mucus and | 25. Spinal Paralysis 

s. 26. Sciatica. 

4. Typh-Fever. 27. Albuminuria, 

5, Small-pox. 28. Ascites. 

6. Rheumatic Fever. 29. Diabetes. 

7. Gonorrhe@al Rheumatism. | 30. Mortification, 

8. Pericarditis, $1, Importance of the Digest- 
9. Pleuris ive Organs in Thera- 
10. Hydrothorax, peutics. 

ll, Acute gitis. $2. Indigestion in General. 
12. illary Catarrh, 33. Slow Digestion & Acidity, 
18. eumonia. 34. Pain in the Stomach, 

14. Emphysema of Lungs. 35. Eructation and Vomiting. 
15. panes Consumptan. 86. Diarrhoea. 

W. Thoracic Aneurism. 87. Costiveness aud Constipa- 
17. Disease of Heart. tion. 

18. Purpura. 38. Dietetics. 

19. Anszmia, 39. ence, 
20. Prominence of Eyeballs. | 40, On Pepsine. 
21. Atrophy of Muscles, 41. On Alcohol. 
22, Chorea, 42, On Bloodletting. 


Joun CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Mr. JABEZ HOGG on DISEASES of the EYE. The Third 
Edition, Svo., re-written, Plates, price 10s. 6d., 


A Practical Treatise on the Use 


of the OPTHALMOSCOPE in DISEASES ofthe EYE. By 
Jasez Hoge, Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Westminster 
Opthahnic Hospital. 

“The whole work is extremely valuable, worthy of Mr. 
Hogg’s scientific reputation, and ought to be in the possession 
of every surgeon, whether specialist or general practitioner,” 
—Edin. Med, Jour. 


Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 








On Thursday, the 30th instant, will be published, in 8yo,, 
wit ey i s and Wood Engravings, 
o. I., price 1s, 6d., of 


THE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; 


or, Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by T. Ruprrr 
Jones, F.G.S., Professor of Geology, &c., in the Royal 

ilit College, Sandhurst ; assis by Henry Woop- 
warp, F.G.S., F.Z.8., British Museum, 


London: LoneamMan, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 


Now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo., pp. 1004, price 28s., cloth, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of SAINT 


JOHN of the CROSS, of the Order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, Translated from the Original Spanish by 
Davip Lewis, M.A., and Edited by the Oblate Fathers 
of 8. Charles. With a Preface by His Eminence Car- 
dinal WISEMAN, 

** A readable trarislation of 
the works of one of the ablest 
of the Spanish Mystics.”’— 
Saturday Review. 





a vey beautiful and full of 
deep, devotional feeling are 
these two volumes, bringing 
out most wonderfully the 

** His writings are remark- | hidden mystical meaning of 
able for homely common-| Holy Scripture.” — English 
sense and for a vein of Puri- | Churchman, 
tanism.’’—R&ADER. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co,, Paternoster Row, 





In crown 8vo., with 11 Dlustrations on Wood, pricé 1s., 


INSTANCES of the POWER of GOD 


as Manifested in His ANIMAL CREATION: a Lecture 
delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Nov. 17, 1863. By Ricwarp Owen, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











TRONOMY. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 754, with Nine Plates 
price ise. oth, . 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 


Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &c., Member of 
Institute of France. Seventh Edition, with Correc- 
ions. 

*,.* Two Plates are new in this Edition, one showing the 
willow-leaved structure of the Sun’s photosphere, the other 
exhibiting a portion of the Moon’s surface from a model by 
Mr, NasmytH, 


Uniform with the above, in Svo., price 18s., cloth, 


Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses, and other 
Pieces. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





A New Axp ENtarGep EpITr1on. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8. 
With Index of easy reference to 9250 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d.; or, in Sheets, 68. 


**A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any 
map of the country previously published. For completeness, 
accuracy, and finish, itis perfect. Nota —— or carriage 
road, or important footpath throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, but has its representative here in double 
and single black lines.’’—Scotsman,. 


By the same Author, 
A NEW TRAVELLING MAP 


or 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


On Two Sheets, price 6s.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index of 11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 
ATLAS are published separately, uniformly with the above, 
in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d, for 
Mapes consisting of One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two 

eets :— 

Unirep Srates or Nortn America (Two Sheets)— 
Canapa, New Bausswicx, Nova Scoria, and NewrounD- 
LAND (Two Sheets)—Soutn Avusrra.is, New Sovutu Wass, 
and Vicror1a—Invia (Two Sheets)—NortTHERN ITALY an 
Sovruern Iraty (Two Sheets)—Swirzertanp, and the 
Aups of Savoy and Prspwoxnt—Iretanp—Spatn—SovtTu 
America (Two Sheets)—Cntwa and Japan— Basin of 
MEDITERRANEAN SeaA—AvstTRiAN Emprre (Two Sheets)— 
Prussia—Beteium and THe Neraer.tanps—FRANCE, 
Departments—Swepexn and Norway (ScanpinaviA)~ 
AFRICA, with the recent Discoveries—PA.LEsTineE. 


WittiamM Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


—} 





Now READY, in One large Volume, 8vo., cloth; lettered, bevelled boards, red edges, price 15s., 


THE GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL; 


A HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
By DAVID THOMAS, D.D., 


Eprror or THe “ Homitist.”’ 


With an INTRODUCTION by the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and Joint Editor of ‘Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testam . 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
MR. SENIOR, AND MR. W. J. FOX. 


ARDLY a week passes without our 
hearing of the death of some man or 
other eminent in the world of letters. The 
number of eminent persons of the intellectual 
order is now so large, if we include in the 
area of our regards other countries as well as 
our own, that it is perhaps a fair calculation 
from the statistics of mortality that we should 
thus hear of one or two deaths of this class 
every week. It is seldom, indeed, that there 
occurs a death like that of Thackeray, inflict- 
ing a sense of sudden and measureless 
national loss. But almost every week we 
hear of a death here, or a death there, re- 
moving some man of note of an intellectual 
kind, in whom we or others have felt an 
interest, and whose removal leaves a certain 
blank in the society contemporary with us. 
So often, on taking up the Times of a morn- 
ing, are we saluted with the intelligence of 
Some such unexpected death, that we have 
learnt to associate these obituary surprises 
with the sight of the newspaper, and to be in 
a state of chronic wonder as to the particular 
death that it will announce to us next. This 
very week at least three deaths have been 
announced as having happened within the 
— of those whom we call Men of the 
e, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is dead. In him 
e Americans have lost a writer whom they 
Were well entitled to point to as one of their 
Classics—a writer better known on this side 
of the Atlantic than all save one or two of 
8 compatriots, and whose claims to be 
Considered a classic in the common English 
iterature of the two nations have been, for 
certain reasons, more willingly allowed by us | 
than even theirs. It is some thirty years 
Since Hawthorne, who was born at Salem, 
chusetts, in 1806 or 1807, was first 
heard of as a writer in American magazines ; 


but it was not till 1846 that he emerged from | 
comparative obscurity and began his literary 
wie by the republication of a collection 


| of John Bull and his “female B 


‘* Mosses from anold Manse.” His ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter’ was published in 1850; his ‘“‘ House 
with the Seven Gables” in 1851; and his 
‘* Blithedale Romance ” in 1852. These, with 
many contributions to American periodicals 
—some of them reprinted in the book-form, 
and others, we suppose, still to be collected— 
were his literary recreations, either during 
an official life, in various posts, under the 
arene ge of the party whose politics he 
avoured, or during the intervals when, 
according to that bad system of American 
politics which ejects all the officials of 
the State on every change of the adminis- 
tration, he was without place and without 
salary. In 1852, when General Franklin 
Pierce was candidate for the Presidency, 
Hawthorne published a life of that gentle- 
man, who was his personal friend and had 
been his fellow-student at Bowdoin Ool- 
lege, Maine. The Americans have always 
made more of their eminent men of letters, 
in the way of conferring public and diplo- 
matic posts upon them, than has been the 
custom in our more aristocratic country. 
Smollett, when his health was broken down 
by hard work, would have accepted as a boon 
an appointment toa British consulship in any 
of the Italian cities; but, though he was 
unusually well fitted for such a post, and the 
change of climate was medically nece 
for him, and interest was used in his behalt 
no such appointment could be obtained for 
one who was known as a mere scribbler and 
novelist. He went to Leghorn at his own 
cost, and died there. America, on the other 
hand, with all her faults, has been proud of 
sending as her representatives to other coun- 
tries her men of intellectual and literary 
mark. The instances, since Franklin’s time, 
are numerous. One act of Pierce’s presi- 
dency was the appointment of his friend 
Hawthorne to one of the most valuable posts 
in the gift of the American administration— 
the American consulship at Liverpool. He 
held this consulship from 1853 to 1857, and 
had thus the best means that an American 
could have of being introduced to us, and of 
becoming personally familiar with us. But, 
according toallaccounts, Hawthorne wasabout 
the shyest of living men—a man so silent 
and retiring (which is not a common Ameri- 
can quality) that, if he could avoid opening 
his mouth in any company, he would sit for 
hours in an ecstasy of dumbness. We have 
heard it said that he was perhaps naturally 
the most silent man in the whole planet—the 
man to whom it was the greatest exertion to 
have to say anything at all. This may bean 
exageeraGon ; but, at all events, Hawthorne 
in England was far less heard of than it was 
to be expected that Hawthorne as an Ameri- 
can consul would be. After resigning his 
consulship, he travelled about in Europe ; 
and in 1860 he published his ‘ Transfor- 
mation,’’ showing evidences of that travel. 
And that, however silent and retiring among 
us he had been, he had been taking his notes 
of us, and had been peregrinating through 
England with all the intense filial affection 
of an American for the little mother-land, 
appeared, most conspicuously of all, in the 
volumes which he published, after his return 
to America, under the title of ‘‘ Our Old 
Home.” It is but a few months since these 
volumes were reviewed in our columns; and 
they are perhaps the work of Hawthorne 
the impression of which is still freshest and 
strongest amongst ourselves. We had faults 
to find with them. They seemed to us the 
writings of a man in love with our land and 
its legends and memories of past days, but 
out of sympathy with its present people and 
their institutions. They contained beautiful 
descriptions of English scenery, and especially 
of old English churches and avehterta, but 
were full of spleen against the English cha- 
racter and mode of mind—nay, against the 
very physical appearance of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. Their half-angry _ pictures 
de and 
their denunciations of our English grossness, 
earthiness, and beef-wittedness were much 
quoted at the time, and must fresh 
in the memory of most readers. per- 


vading idea of the book, indeed, was 
that of the contrast between the sturdy 
obese, and essentially stupid character of 
the ype English intellect, as Hawthorné 
fancied it, and the finer, leaner, and more 
nervous temperament of the Americans. 
There was a hint, however, that that process 
of desiccation by which the fat and rob 
Englishman had been converted into 
more delicate, nervous, and susceptible Ame- 
rican might be carried too far, and that, in 
Mr. Hawthorne’s opinion, there were evi- 
dences that American literature is tending 
more and more, and perhaps too much, to 
mere fineness, subtlety, and grace: What- 
ever we might think of these opinions and 
prognostications, we could not but find in 
Hawthorne himself a writer of whom his 
country might be proud—a writer charac- 
teristically American, and yet more satisfy- 
ing than almost any other American writer 
to our English canons of good taste. We 
shall miss him as much as his fellow- 
countrymen will, and shall think of him in 
association with some of the best of that 
class of our English writers whom he seemed 
most to admire, because of his seeing the Ame- 
rican peculiarity in them—as, for example, 
Goldsmith, De Quincey, and Leigh Hunt. 
Mr. Nassau Senior, of whose death we 
have also heard during the past week, had 
reached his seventy-fourth year. Educated 
at Eton and at Oxford, and called to the Bar 
in 1818, he has long been known as a thinker 
and writer of influence on social and political 
subjects. He held the Professorship of 
Political Economy at Oxford from 1825 to 
1830, and again from 1840 to 1845. i 
publications on Political Hconomy and allied 
subjects, whether as independent books, as 
pamphlets, or as papers in Reviews and other 
periodicals, have been numerous; and he 
served on not a few of the most important 
commissions appointed by the Crown in his 
time for the purposes of socialinvestigation and 
reform—from the famous Poor Law Com- 
mission of more than thirty years ago to the 
Popular Education Commission of the other 
day. Among his latest writings was a 
ne on Popular Education published in 
1861; but actually his latest publication is a 
volume of ‘‘ Essays on Fiction,” consisting 
of articles on novelists, novels, and noyel- 
writing, collected from Reviews. This 
volume has not been out more than a few 
weeks. Itis no secret, however, that, amon 
the remains which Mr. Nassau Senior has le 
behind him, the most interesting and valuable 
are his Journals of his Travels and of his 
conversations with eminent contemporaries. 
For very many years, it seems, he had been 
in the habit of regularly and carefully 
recording, not only such incidents as are 
usually recorded in a Diary, but the sub- 
stance of the conversations which he 
heard or in which he took part, when- 
ever either the nature of the topics or 
the reputation of the ers gave them 
importanee. This he did systematically— 
letting it be known that he did so, and, 
in some cases, having his record revised 
by the persons whose conversations it re 
orted, in order to ensure correctness. 
Mr. Senior travelled a good deal, and 
met, on terms of intimacy, with most 
of the notables of Europe, his Journals 
of Conversations must be arigalany ex- 
tensive and rich. There is hardly a French 
statesman, for example, from the Emperor 
himself downwards, many of whose words, 
used in discussion with Mr. Senior himself, 
on the most important political questions of 
the generation, are not set down in these 
journals in permanent black and white. 
More than once Mr. Senior used portions 
of his Journals as materials for review- 
articles on the state of Europe, or of 
some particular country; and, on reading 
some of these review-articles, one was 
frequently astonished at the little insight 
into the course of things possessed by the 
men supposing themselyes to haye most 
insight—at the confidence with which predic- 
tions were made by this or that prince or 
statesman that History would take a turn 
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which it never did take. But these were 
only samples of the mass of materials that 
remained in MS. Whether the whole will 
ever be published we do not know. ‘The 
Journals, if published, would be received as by 
no means a collection of ordinary gossip, but 
the authentic and, one may say, authorized 
record of the opinions of the most important 
European and American personages on the 
questions of their time. 

The third death, announced during the past 
week, to which we may refer here is that of 
Mr. William Johnson Fox, late M.P. for 
Oldham, at the age of seventy-eight. Of 
humble birth in Suffolk, and at one time a 
weaver-boy with his father in Norwich, he 
was trained at Homerton College with a view 
to becoming a minister among the English 
Congregationalists. Breaking from this body, 
however, on an avowal of Unitarian opinions, 
he became a Unitarian preacher of a peculiar 
cast—at length completely unattached, as 
one may say, and trying the experiment of a 
pulpit of his own, whence he could discourse 
on things spiritual, intellectual, and secular, 
after a perfectly independent fashion, to 
whoever would Soir him. Finsbury Chapel 
was for a long time the theatre of his oratory, 
his auditors being partly Unitarians, and 
partly the chance congregation whom his 
reputation attracted. Of his lectures not a 
few were published ; and these, together with 
political and other articles in newspapers and 

riodicals, constitute his contribution to 

iterature. During the agitation against the 
Corn Laws his oratory and powers of expo- 
sition were in request by the League; and 
some of his speeches during that agitation 
were among the finest and most finished 
specimens of his eloquence. A peculiarly 
musical modulation of his voice, sometimes 
so marked that he seemed to be play- 
ing slowly on the successive syllables as 
on the keys of a piano, gave great effect to 
what he said. Mr. Fox’s Parliamentary life 
be in 1847, when he was elected M.P. for 
Oldham. He wasthen past sixty—too old to 
be shaped into any very notable Parlia- 
mentary efficiency, even had the style of his 
mind and of his oratory fitted the House. 
He performed, however, a respectable part, 
and might have done more but for the indo- 
lence of advancing years. What will be re- 
membered as most characteristic of his life is 
the experiment he made of a mode of activity 
in which, in these modern times, he is likely 
to have many followers—thnat of religious 
oratory as a profession open to any one apart 
from any existing form of church, and of the 
substitution of the intellectual lecture in the 
pulpit, and one’s own play of ideas from 
Ww to week, for a prescribed and fixed 
agency of doctrine. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ANSTER’S SECOND PART OF “FAUST.” 


Faustus: the Second Part. From the German of 
Goethe. By John Anster, LL.D. (Longman 


& Co.) 
fer very high character of Professor 

Anster’s translation of the First Part 
of ‘‘ Faust”’ afforded a fair guarantee that he 
would not be wholly baffled by the Second. 
That he or any translator should achieve 
an entire success was not to be expected; 
that he should have succeeded so well as he 
has reflects great credit upon him, and must 
be a source of great surprise to every one 
acquainted with the original. To attain a 
tolerable understanding of that original is 
not easy; to represent the sense fairly, even 
in a prose translation, is considerably more 
difficult—to make it pass into verse more 
difficult still; the task of preparing a version 
at once just to the meaning of the original 
and palatable to the foreign reader can 
only be characterized by the adjective 
expunged from WNapoleon’s dictionary. 
The very Germans who read Hegel and 
understand Oken are nonplused by this 
Second Part of ‘‘ Faust.” Gon to his 


practice, Adolph Stahr accompanies his essa 
on Kautbeat' boomite Radios fie ered 








with a copious extract from the piece, 
avowedly on the 
of his readers with the subject illustrated. 
There is evidently little prospect of natural- 
izing an exotic which thrives so scantily in 
its native soil. Had Mr. Anster consulted 
us respecting the prospects of his undertaking 
it is to be feared that he would have received 
no better encouragement than that with 
which Mr. Brass sought to inspirit Richard 
Swiveller to a descent upon the single gentle- 
man’s apartment vid the chimney: ‘‘I dare 
say it would not be anything like so disagree- 
able as one supposes.”’ 

Whence the unpopularity of a work lavish 
in beauties of detail, and freighted with the 
maturest thoughts of its immortal author ? 
The great cause is that it is an unsuccessful 
allegory, or rather a brood of abortive alle- 
gories. Amid much that appears perfectly 
chaotic, itis still possible torecognisea common 
drift pervading the first act and the fourth ; 
the meaning of the charming Helena episode 
is tolerably plain; the first half of the fifth act 
has a moral, and so has the second. But 
these allegories stand in no clear relation to 
each other, and the connexion is mechanical, 
not organic. The Helena and the two pre- 
ceding acts possess merely a nominal unity ; 
in spirit they are as dissimilar as any two of 
Goethe’s works. Neither of them, nor the 
act which succeeds, stands in any visible 
connexion with the First Part, or advances 
the ‘‘ Faust ” problem one jot nearer solution. 
It is not till the beginning of the fifth act that 
the proper subject of the piece is resumed ; 
and we find that the rough and often tedious 
road we have been treading has only brought 
us back to our point of departure. From 
this point we move on briskly—too briskly, 
indeed—for, from want of due graduation, 
the second half of the act appears a flat 
contradiction to the first. The ‘‘ Doctor 
Marianus” and ‘‘ Poenitens” of the finale 
irresistibly suggest Harlequin and Columbine; 
we wanted a dissolving view, not a panto- 
mime. Taken singly, each moiety of this 
act is very good; they should have formed 
the prologue and epilogue of the entire piece. 
Thus much for the leading lines of allegory ; 
the Homunculus, the ‘‘ Mothers,”’ the Classic 
Walpurgis-Night, if not absolutely, are at 
least practically unintelligible. This might 
be overlooked if they possessed an independent 
organic beauty. Time has long since rifled 
the lovely Grecian myths of their original 
significance ; but the shrine is still as perfect 
as ever, though the deity be sought in yain. 
Goethe’s allegories are instinct with no such 
inherent vitality, nor do they derive any 
from the sapless body to which they are 
mechanically affixed. The Helena episode 
is certainly an exception, but is no more the 
Second Part of ‘‘ Faust” than the encroaching 
ivy is Kenilworth Castle. 

On the whole, we apprehend that, had this 
Second Part been written by any one but 
Goethe, it would have met with few native 
admirers and no foreign translators. It 
would have been generally voted a very un- 
successful attempt to produce a sequel toa 
great work, and the very critics who are now 
most forward to unriddle its obscurities 
would have been the first to taunt the con- 
tinuator with his inability to bend the bow 
of Ulysses. But the circumstance of the 
authorship introduces a new element into the 
case. The failures of men of genius are 
frequently no less instructive than their 
triumphs, being even surer indications of the 
structure of their minds. No work is more 
characteristic of Goethe than this Second 
Part of ‘‘ Faust,” or better calculated to 
reward the first commentator who will treat 
it as a key instead of a lock. One con- 
clusion which may be deduced from it 
is, that Goethe had recognised the car- 
dinal defect of the First Part. Magnificent 
poetry, matchless delineation of female cha- 
racter, must not blind us to the perversion of 
the grand Faustus of the original << into 
a mere Don Juan. The legendary Faustus 
retains his thirst for knowledge, of which 
indeed his pursuit of sensual gratification is 
but another phase. He yisits the infernal 
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world; he explores the mysteries of nature, 
and even of theology, as far as the Devil will 
let him. Goethe’s Faust trifles away his 
time and opportunities, and does nothing re- 
os the intervention of a Mephistopheles, 

n the Second Part ail this was to have been 
altered. Faust mixes with the world, and 
performs actions not unworthy of his super- 
natural endowments. Unfortunately, these 
are narrated in such a way that it is difficult 
to believe the poet in earnest. Substance is 
swallowed up in symbol—drama degenerates 
into masquerade. The principal reason of 
this is probably the aversion to powerful 
emotion which grows upon most men as they 
advance in years. ‘The comic element, 
for example, is a perceptible factor in the 
last plays of Euripides, who, of all ancient 
ats atin the closest resemblance to 

oethe. In all probability the latest works 
of Shakespeare himself were either comedies 
or broad historical representations, avoiding 
concentrated passion. The death of Cleo- 
patra is treated very differently from the death 
of Desdemona. It is needless to point out 
how greatly this natural tendency would be 
strengthened in Goethe’s case by his habitual 
self-regulation and avoidance of everything 
that could disturb his serenity. The cha- 
racter of his mind, too, had undergone a 
profound modification ; he was no longer 
capable of the Gothic energy of his early 
days. The study of classical models had 
produced its effect; he resembled Winkel- 
mann, who, after his prolonged residence in 
Italy, could see nothing but horror and dis- 
comfortin the rugged sublimity of the Tyrol. 
From all this, and much more which 
might be added, it at least results that the 
Second Part of ‘‘ Faust” is the producticn of 
a living and developing, not of an ossifying 
intelligence. This at once removes it from 
the category of such failures as the later 
tragedies of Corneille or the last of the 
Waverley series. It is a new shoot froma 
living stem, cramped and distorted it may 
be, but with the sap of life coursing through 
it still. Some passages display the highest 
poetical excellence; such as Ariel’s song and 
the terza rima description in the first scene, 
and the enthusiastic strains at the conclusion. 

Professor Anster’s success is not most con- 
spicuous in passages like these ; but his chief 
strength is displayed where any one else 
ound have broken down. His version is 
singularly even—an unflagging display of 
the manliness, copiousness, and sonorous 
energy which alone could have carried him 
over the apparently insuperable difficulties 
of his task. We select part of a fine and 
characteristic scene :— 


CARE. 


Whom I once have made my own 
All the life of life finds gone. 
Gloom of more than night descending 
On his steps is still attending. 
Morning never on his path 

Rises. Sunset none he hath. 
Shape unchanged, and senses whole 
—But with darkness of the soul. 
Having all things, and possessing 
Nothing ; poisoning every blessing ; 
At each change of fortune whining, 
In abundance poor and pining ; 

All things speak thy joy or sorrow 
Still postponing to the morrow ; 
Ever of the future thinking ; 

Ever from the present shrinking ; 
And the dream goes on for ever, 
And the coming time comes never. 


Favstvs. 


Cease! you talk nonsense. You'll make nothing 
of mé. 

I will not listen to a wérd of it. Off with thee! 

This wild witch-litany is bad 

Enough to drive the wisest mad. 


CaRE. 


Will he come or will he go ? 

Who can answer yes or no? 

Purposes postponed, forsaken, 

All resélve is from him taken. 

On the beaten road he loses 

Still his way, and by-paths chooses ; 
Still some devious tract pursuing, _ 
All things still by slant lights viewing ; 
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Helplessly on friends relying ; 
Scarcely living, yet not dying ; 

His is endless vacillation, 

—Not despair, not resignation,— 
Restless,—never more partaking 
Calm of sleep or joy of waking ; 

All that others do resenting ; 

All that he hath done repenting ; 
All he hath not done regretting ; 
All he ought to do forgetting ; 
Lingering, leaving ; longing, loathing ; 
Ripe for Hell and good for nothing ! 


Favstvs. 
Ill-boding Spectres! you in many ways 
The current of man’s happiness derange, 
And even the calm of uneventful days 
Cloud and perplex, and into torture change. 
I know from Demons none can make him free, 
Break the strong bands that spirit to spirit unite; 
But creeping Care, lour as thou wilt, thy Might 
I never will acknowledge. Hence with Thee! 


CARE. 


Feel it then! As fast I flee, 

With a curse I part from thee; 

Men are blind their whole life long. 
Faustus, at life’s closing, be 

Blind. My curse I breathe on thee. 


Favstus (blind). 
Deeper and deeper fast comes on the night, 
But pure within shines unobstructed light ; 
What I’ve thought out I hasten to fulfil. 
The Master’s bidding is the true power still. 
Up, serfs, to work! and let my bold design 
Before the eyes in outward beauty shine. 
Up, lazy serfs! up all! seize shovel and spade, 
Set to work briskly where the lines are laid, 
To perfect the great work I plan demands 
One ruling spirit and a thousand hands! 





LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


The Life of Major-General James Wolfe. 
Robert Wright. (Chapman and Hall.) 


F the many great Englishmen who have 
been little more than splendid shadows 
to their countrymen ‘‘carent quid vate sacro,” 
James Wolfe has been by no means the least 
remarkable. We will not assert, indeed, that 
the hero of Quebec has even now found his vates 
sacer ; but he has found an honest and diligent 
gentleman, thoroughly in earnest in his work, 
who admires Wolfe heartily, and has done 
his best to put the man as he was before us. 
Mr. Wright seems to us to have been led to 
write this memoir just in the right way. He 
became intimate with a citizen of Quebec 
whom he visited, and who was specially in- 
terested in Wolfe and his doings in America. 
Thus he came to be thoroughly familiar with 
the heights of Abraham, and gradually took 
to rummaging old magazines, newspapers, 
and gazettes for odds and ends about Wolfe, 
noting down all that he learnt. The materials 
grew under his hand until he determined to 
put them together; and the result is before us. 
The object of all biographies should be to 
make the man of whom they speak stand out 
vividly before you—to give youa new friend, 
or enemy, as the case may be, amongst men. 
Just in so far as they achieve this are they 
good books. The utmost research as to facts, 
and accuracy as to dates, are not to be weighed 
for a moment with this supreme gift of the 
writer of biography. If you do not shut the 
book with a distinct notion of what the man 
would have been likely to say or do in any 
given circumstances, with a kind of certainty 
that you should know him if you met him in 
the street, the biographer has failed. Apply- 
ing this test to the volume before us, we are 
puzzled what answer to give. ‘To say that 
we rise from it with anything like the feel- 
ing with which we lay down a sketch by 
Carlyle, or some other great master, would 
be untrue; but we think that any careful 
reader will carry away with him, on the 
whole, at any rate an acquaintanceship with 
Major-General James Wolfe which will have, 
once for all, brought him outof the impersonal 
region, or limbo of shadows, in which bigger 
and more pretentious books have so often left 
Smaller men. 
Wolfe was born in January 1727 at 
Westerham, in Kent, where his father, who 
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army, had taken the vica asa tem 
residence. He died at Cuabeo, in Sepieaber 
1759, at the age of thirty-two—the man who 
had been selected by Pitt to command that 
expedition on the fate of which, in all human 

robability, hung the question of Eng- 

sh or French supremacy in North America. 
At a time when rapid promotion was far 
more a perquisite of high birth and connexion 
than it is now (and that is saying a good deal), 
this young man, with no external advantage 
whatever, rose to command an English army 
in which his three brigadiers were all noble- 
men’s sons, and two of them older than him- 
self. His looks were against him; for he had 
red hair, sharp-pointed features, like the 
younger Pitt’s, and a very slight and ungainly 
figure. His health was very delicate—his 
only brother died of consumption after a 
year’s campaigning—arid he seems to have 
been always ailing. But he had one of the 
most indomitable spirits that ever took up 
with British clay, and a rare power of 
influencing men, ruling them with a strong 
and stern hand, and yet gaining their enthu- 
siastic loyalty and affection at the same time. 
He was naturally impulsive and passionate, 
which made his stroke in battle as rough and 
trenchant as Sir Charles Napier’s—in fact, 
of all our great soldiers of modern times, he 
seems to us most to have resembled the con- 
queror of Scinde. 

The shortest outline of his active life is 
all that we have space to give, and we will 
try to fill it up with an extract or two from 
his letters, which will bring out the sides of 
his character most worth studying. 

Wolfe got his commission when he was 
fifteen years and three months old, and 
embarked for the Continent at once, to winter 
with his regiment in Ghent before seeing 
active service in the campaign of 1743. Here 
he attends to drill, takes every opportunity 
of speaking French, and writes boyish letters 
to his mother, with details of his doings and 
wardrobe. ‘‘I go to the play once or twice 
a-week.”” ‘‘ My shirts are in very good 
order, and I hope will last me a long while ; 
but I fancy, by what people say, not so long 
as we are in Flanders.” ‘‘ I often play on 
my flute, and am goingtoitnow.” InJune 
1743, on the advance of the allied army, we 
find the boy doing duty as adjutant to his 
regiment at the battle of Dettingen, of which 
he writes home a graphic account. His 
young brother had already joined—he could 
not be kept at home for ‘ pining after 
James.” ‘‘I sometimes thought I had lost 
poor Ned, when I saw arms, legs, and heads 
beat off close by him. He is called ‘ the old 
soldier,’ and very deservedly. A horse I 
rid of the Colonel’s at the first attack was 
shot in one of his hind legs and threw me ; 
so I was obliged to do the duty of an adjutant 
all that and the next day on foot in a pair of 
heavy boots. I lost with the horse furniture 
and pistols which cost me ten ducats; but, 
three days after the battle, got the horse 
again with the ball in him, and he is now 
almost well again, but without furniture and 
pistols.” 

In the disastrous campaign of 1744 Wolfe, 
now a captain, loses his younger brother, 
from whose death-bed he was kept by his 
sense of duty. He dared not quit his post. 
The letter to his mother with the sad news 
is very simple and touching. He could not 
suffer any of the poor boy’s things to be 
sold; gave his clothes to his servant, ‘‘ the 
most honest and faithful man I ever knew ;” 
his fayourite charger to his friend Parry, 
‘““whom he loved, and who would take care 
of it;” and is angry with himself that he 
cannot keep the freshness of his grief. 
‘* Nature is ever too good in blotting out the 
violence of affliction. For all tempers (as 
mine is) too much given to mirth it is often 
necessary to revive grief in one’s memory.” 

Wolfe's regiment lost eighteen officers and 
300 men in the disastrous campaign in which 
Fontenoy was fought, and Tournay and 
Ghent fell, which diminishes our surprise at 
finding him already a brigade-major at New- 
castle, in November 1745, under Marshal 
Wade. He is present, with his eyes very 
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wide open, at Falkirk and Culloden. In 
1747 he is again in the ee 
in the desperate s le for the relief 
Maestricht—wounded and publicly thanked 
by his commander-in-chief. 

In November 1748, the war being virtu- 
ally over, Wolfe is making the most of 
his time by studying the armies and 
wondering that his coun en will not do 
so. ‘* The English should accustom them- 
selves to such sights, that they may be less 
at a loss, and act like men mt fi anythi 
new or extravagant presents itself, and that 
a plaid, whiskers, or a ruff cap may not 
be esteemed by them altogether terrible and 
invincible.” He is bent on economy, all 
things being sadly dear in the unlucky Low 
Countries after years of war. ‘‘ In the no- 
tions I entertain at present, spare diet and 
small beer have a strong place. Nothing 
but an unlucky knowledge of the necessity 
of living well and drinking good claret could, 
sure, persuade me to such a practice in oppo- 
sition to good close parsimonious economy.” 
Early in 1749 he returns home with the rank 
of major, and, after falling badly in love in 
London, finds himself in command of a regi- 
ment in the Highlands. Here he spends the 
next five years, with short intervals of 
absence, making roads for the Highlands 
and soldiers for England, teaching subalterns 
that ‘‘ young officers must not think they do 
too much ;” they must even ‘‘ watch the 
looks of privates, and observe whether any 
of them are paler than usual, that the reason 
may be inquired into and proper means used 
to restore their vigour.”’ The clans are still 
thoroughly disaffected—‘‘a people better 
governed by fear than favour.” He is pre- 
pared, if ‘‘ that cunning and resolute fellow 
McPherson” dares to meddle with a small 
detachment of his, ‘‘to march into his 
country (without waiting further instruc- 
tions), ow 7’awrais fait main basse sans miséri- 
corde. Would you believe that I am so 
bloody ?” And yet he left a name which 
was respected in the Highlands, and was loved 
to devotion by the Highland regiments, of 
which he probably suggested the formation, 
and which bore so great a part in his 
American campaigns. Here, too, he is 
actually teaching his young soldiers to aim 
-——a new-fangled notion of the wildest kind. 
‘‘ We fire, first singly, then by files, then by 
ranks, and lastly by platoons; and the soldiers 
see the effect of their shots at a mark, or on 
water.’”’ He works, too, at mathematics, 
which, he tells his mother, ‘‘ make me heavier 
in discourse, longer at a letter, less quick of 
apprehension, and carry all the appearances 
of stupidity to so great a height that, in a 
little time, they won’t be known from the 
reality ; and all this to find out the use and 
property of a crooked line, which, when dis- 
covered, serves me no more than a straight 
one, does not make me a jot more useful or 
more entertaining, but, on the contrary, adds 
to the weight that nature has laid on the 
brain and blunts the organs.” Looking out, 
too, on the political world from those north- 
ern hills, he foresees that the next great 
struggle between England and France is to 
be decided, as he writes to his friend Rickson, 
who is in command on the St. Lawrence, 
‘“somewhere about your neighbourhood.” 
‘‘T have a certain turn, too, which favours 
matrimony prodigiously, though every pod 
else extremely averse to it at present.” (He 
had been refused by Miss Dawson.) ‘I love 
children, and think them necessary to us in 
our latter days.” He has the chance of 
becoming military tutor to the young Duke 
of Richmond—a most lucrative post, which 
his mother urges him to accept. But “I 
can’t take money,” he writes, ‘‘ but from the 
King my master, or some one of his blood ;” 
though he feels strongly that an officer in 
command should never have to think of 
money, for ‘‘ that spirit will guide others 
but indifferently which bends under its own 
wants.” ‘I have nothing to ask for but 
just as much resolution as fits a soldier. 
For riches, honour, ions, and the 
dazzling advantages of the world, I: 
them; my utmost desire and ambition is to 

































































































look steadily upon danger, and the test 
happiness I with for have is to ase you” [his 
mother] ‘‘ happy.” 

The breaking out of the seven-years war 
in 1757 found Wolfe still a major, but recog- 
nised as a man to be relied on for hard 
service, He aceompanied the great expedi- 
tion sage Rochefort, in which he and the 
future Howe were the only officers who 
showed the least knowledge or talent. He 
criticizes the blundering to his friend Rick- 
son. ‘* Little practice in war, ease and con- 
venience at home, great incomes, with no 
ambition to stir to action, are not the instru- 
ments to work a successful war withal. I 
see no prospect of better deeds. I know not 
where to look for them, or from whom we 
may expect them.” The court of inquiry as 
to the failure of the expedition had one 
great result, for through it Pitt learnt what 
was in Wolfe. He got his colonelcy, and in 
the next year was sent to America with the 
loeal rank of brigadier. 

The fame of England was now to rise again 
more rapidly than it had set. The rare com- 
bination of such an admiral as Boscawen and 
a general as cautious as Amherst, yet capable 
of appreciating and giving his head to a 
young brigadier so daring as Wolfe, ended in 
a few months in the taking of Cape Breton 
and the surrender of Louisberg, compensating 
for the disastrous failure of Lord Loudoun 
in the previous year. Wolfe returned to 
England for the last time in November 1758, 
and in December was summoned to London 
by Pitt, and appointed to the command of 
the expedition against Quebee for the next 


spring. 
How he landed—worked his way up the St. 
Lawrence—seized the island of New Orleans 
in June, shutting Montcalm up in his almost 
impregnable position ; how he watched and 
fought with a wholly inadequate force until 
the September days were fast drawing in; 
how his weak y broke down under the 
strain ; how he bore all men’s burthens, and 
breathed his own fiery spirit into every 
soldier and sailor of the expedition; of the 
despairing despatch of September 2nd, which 
threw England into despair; of the famous 
midnight landing and ascent of almost per- 
pendioales cliffs by a path up which onl 
© men could scramble ~ Boog whic 
placed 4826 Englishmen on the heights of 
Abraham, and forced Montcalm to the fight 
in which both generals fell_—we have no 
space to write ; and the Englishman who will 
not read the tale for himself is not worthy 
the name. The nation went into a frenzy of 
joy and grief, such as hailed the news of 
Tafal gar and the death of Nelson in the 
next generation. They mourned their young 
hero as he deserved, and buried him in West- 
minster Abbey; and—the King’s Govern- 
ment refused his widowed mother the arrears 
of his pay as Commander-in-Chief, on the 
ea that her son was only entitled to a 
jor-General’s ordinary pay. Alas! my 
country, what ory prenke have been 
played in thy name n this respect, at 
east, we have improved in the last hundred 
years. T. H. 
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UNCOMFORTABLE NOVELS, 


John Greswold. By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.”’ 
Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


os daa ag A Novel. By Charles Felix. Three 
olumes. (Saunders, Otley, & Oo.) 


Zoe’s Brand. By the Author of “ Recommended 
2 Mer Three Volumes. (Chapman and 


ER this Revignation we may venture 

” group together three fictions which, 
while by no means destitute of ability, fail, 
from some reason or other, to afford a feeling 
of satisfaction while in course of perusal, or 
leave any agreeable reminiscences behind 
when completed. While by far the 
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allow us to forget that we are perusing the 


authoress of ‘“‘ Paul Ferroll;” but it is with 
a feeling little short of distress that we find 
a name once identified with such concentrated 
energy of passion and diction associated with 
such a slack, sauntering, helpless story as 
this. It is, in fact, made up of two or three 
separate tales, only one of which is worth the 
telling. This is the anecdote (it is really no 
more) of the attorney’s death at the gaming- 
table—an episode so striking as to remind us 
of Mr. Disraeli’s solitary success as a serious 
narrator—the gambling-party in the ‘‘ Young 
Duke.” The rest of the first volume is 
occupied with the excessively tiresome love- 
story of two preternaturally tiresome people— 
John Greswold’s elder brother, a wounded 
officer ; anda young lady, sadly hampered by 
her poor disfigured lover, but who contrives 
to let him down decorously at last. All this 
we bore with laudable patience; but, when, 
on commencing the second volume, we found 
that it was all coming over again, mutatis 
mutandis, our endurance deserted us, and a 
glance at the last page satisfied us that it 
would be idle to toil through a second waste 
to see the spider in the halls of Afrasiab. 
This is Mr. John Greswold’s own summary 
of the results of twenty-three years and 440 
pages :— 

I am come to the end of all first hopes and 
plans. What am I to look out for now? What 
are you pleased to recommend me? Travel 
perhaps. That will do perfectly, especially as it 
requires money, and [ have spent already more 
money than I have got. Employment then. - Oh, 
exactly ; it is so easy to find employment, having 
thrown away life in beginning and failing, up to 
twenty-three. Well, then, shall I stay at home, 
and die of panting in a narrow place? Shall I 
forget all and be eighteen again? Yes, that’s a 
capital plan—excellent, most excellent! Turning 
back the stars in their course, and earth in its 
orbit, is the only difficulty. 

After this we could only venture to re- 
commend ‘‘ John Greswold” to Sultan Mah- 
moud’s owls. It may be that the apparent 

lanlessness and monotony of the work are 
intended to lead up to this dismal conclusion, 
like a yew-tree avenue to a sepulchre: if 
so, the book cannot be refused the praise of 
consistency and a due harmony of parts. 
We suspect, however, that there is a more 
simple explanation. ‘‘ John Greswold” 
hardly reads like a story of our day, and it 
would not surprise us to learn that, like 
" Why Feu Ferroll killed his Wife,” it was 
the exhumation of an old, imperfect attempt 
at story-telling. If so, we can part in charity 
with it, for it is always a boon to learn 
something of the early, untutored workings 
of a powerful spirit. As a fiction, we must 
repeat, it is valueless; but the trace of a 
fine mind is indelibly impressed upon it, as 
the semi-vitrified slags that heap the roads 
in the mining districts bear a shining witness 
of the bright furnace where they have been. 
The choiceness of the writer’s language will 
have been noticed. There are many excellent 
strokes of observation; as where it is re- 
marked that the only way in which Lord 
Ennayant betrayed any consciousness of 
haying wronged John Greswold’s brother 
was by inviting him somewhat less frequently 
to the Castle. But, after all, the great re- 
deeming point is a certain mark of distinction 
difficult to define, but corresponding to what 
Mr, Arnold has in his mind when he speaks 
of ‘‘the grand style.” Itis the silver spoon in 
the mouths of Nature’s fayoured children, 
not to be counterfeited by the most dexterous 
deceit or the most painstaking mechanical 
industry. The worst and coarsest story of 
the sensation school would assume quite 
another aspect, narrated by our authoress. 

‘*Velvet Lawn” belongs to the class of 
sensational tales, of which it is a favourable 
specimen. It has no pretensions to genius, 
but is a straightforward, workmanlike story, 
fairly interesting throughout. We are chiefly 
induced to place it among “ uncomfortable 
novels” from the general mi 


principal personages, none of whom are 
allowed to haye any comfort in their lives till 
Mr, Felix has wrung the situation dry of 


every drop of pathos. John Carthew is poor ; 
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has a bad wife; is miserable. 
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: He gets rid of 
his wife ; becomes rich ; is miserable still. He 
retires from business ; marries again ; is still 
by no means happy. His second wife dies, 
and he is worse off than eyer. At length his 
first wife does him the kindness to strangle 
him. His step-daughter is suspected of the 
murder ; her half-brother is nearly as badly 
off; and the poor young creatures remain 
writhing under Mr. Felix’s harrow till the 
resources of science are exhausted, and he 
rather contemptuously lets them go. He is 
evidently a man of ability, for which we 
hope he will soon find a better use. 

‘* Zoe’s Brand” is also the work of a clever 
manufacturer of fictions, If no one had 
written about slave-life in Louisiana before, 
this story might have passed muster, At 
present the subject is worked out; we haye 
had quite enough of quadroons, quinteroons, 
and even octoroons. We are surprised that 
so clever a writer as the authoress did not 
know this, or did not at least perceive the 
futility of any attempt to rival Mrs. Stowe. 
It is as impossible to read ‘‘ Zoe’s Brand” 
without thinking of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
as it is needless to state which has the 
best of the comparison. It would have been 
easier to dispense with Mrs. Stowe’s genius 
if we could have recognised any trace of her 
moral earnestness. But no lofty purpose, no 
hopeful enthusiasm, no gentle pathos, relieves 
the tedious misery of ‘‘ Zoe’s Brand.” We 
must caution fastidious readers that they will 
find enough profanity in the mouths of the 
writer’s villains for any ten of their English 
congeners; while we are unable to point out 
anything that they would consider a redeem- 
ing trait. The one amusing feature of the 
book is the ingenuity with which the 
authoress endeavours to steer between tho 
contending sympathies of her readers. She 
exposes the abominations of slavery in a way 
to gratify the Emancipation Society, but at 
the same time humours Southern proclivities 
by bringing all her ruffians from the North. 
So one party has all the sin, the other all the 
sinners, and the authoress (we should 
hope) all the credit of an arrangement as 
equitable as adroit. 











THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT. 
[SECOND ARTIOLE. | 


Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Revenues and Management of 
certain Colleges and Schools. With an Ap- 
pendix and Evidence. Four Volumes, (Her 
Majesty’s Printers.) 


KE endeayoured to show in our former 

article that the public schools are not 
solely, are not even mainly, responsible for the 
idleness and ignorance of which the Com- 
missioners complain. We do not believe that 
there is one of the nine schools in which 
idleness is not distinctly treated as a moral 
offence, to be punished by various degrees of 
severity, until the ‘ultima ratio” of flogging 
has failed, after which any boy who has 
proved himself to be inveterately and ire- 
claimably idle is almost invariably removed 
from the school by the request or advice of 
his tutor to the parents. A plea such as this 
is reasonable and right; and it works in @ 
manner far less unjust than the Procrustean 
remedy suggested by the Commissioners, of 
dismissal from the school whenever a certain 
form is not attained by a certain age. In 
point of fact, the public schools are no 
more responsible for the idleness which 
they cannot eradicate than a clergyman 18 
for the crimes which, although committed 
in his parish, he is unable, either by autho- 
rity or example, to preyent. So long as 
boys are accustomed from their very infancy 
to the enjoyment of every conceivable luxury 
—so long as many of them live in an atmo- 
sphere from which all serious thought and 
intellectual habit are for the most part sedu- 
lously excluded—so long as a wholly iri 
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of muse ty and skill—so long it is certain 
that many who have nominally enjoyed the 
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The Commissioners themselves barely allude 
to these obyious considerations, Pat the 
witnesses whom they examine repeated! 
call attention to them. ‘The older public 
schools,” says Mr. Chase, are mostly fed 
from a class who are not ‘stimulated to 
exertion by a knowledge of its necessity.” 
The cause of the ignorance of many boys, 
says Mr. Wayte, “ lies in the disposition and 
circumstances of such boys, rather than in 
the system of the school.” ‘The ayerage 
boys there,” says the Dean of Christ Church 
to whose evidence, by the way, mainly 
ived from experience of the very wealthiest 
and the very idlest, a most undue expansion 
has been repeatedly given) ‘‘ being the sons 
of wealthier parents, can command more 
money than at other schools. . . . . The boys 
meet with ample opportunities of indulging 
their tastes, and haye ample means for doing 
so.” These are but a few of such passages; 
and, after all, is there any object in multiply- 
ing them when it must be clear to every one 
that a boy, born to the certain inheritance of 
wealth withoutan effort of his own, if he be also 
bynatural constitution both self-indulgentand 
unambitious, is not likely under any system 
to acquire any knowledge which requires 
serious, steady, and energetic toil? Will a 
boy feel very strongly the arguments of his 
master or tutor as to the necessity for taking 
pains with his Greek Iambics or his Trigo- 
nometry when he is conscious that three or 
four years hence he will be standing for his 
county in Parliament, or taking his seat in 
the House of Lords, with a tolerable certainty 
that he will be disinclined to open a Greek, 
Latin, or mathematical book again for the 
remainder of his life? The remedy which 
shall cure a state of things like this must be 
far more drastic than a few experimental 
changes of questionable value in the work of 
our public schools. 

There is, indeed, one suggestion of the 
Commissioners which might do some good if 
it could only be stringently carried out,—we 
mean the establishment of a severe entrance 
examination. Of all the Thirty-two General 
Recommendations this appears to us to be 
the most important; and the Commissioners 
themselves say that, unless it can be carried 
out, they have but little hope that much 
improvement can be effected in other ways. 
At present it is certain that boysare constantly 
sent to public schools in a state of complete 
and hopeless ignorance about the merest 
rudiments of grammar and even of ortho- 
graphy—unable, in some cases, to scan a 
hexameter line, or even to read Greek ; and, 
when this happens, particularly at those 
schools which do not admit boys until they 
are thirteen or fourteen years old, there is no 
chance of recovering the already lost, or of 
making any real advance. Of course the 
standard must be necessarily a low one; but, 
by insisting on even a low standard, much 

d may be accomplished. We believe that 
ere are hundreds of parents who value so 
highly the public-school system, that, if they 
saw their sons rigidly excluded when their 
elementary education had been neglected, 
they would make an effort to see that pains 
were taken to instil a knowledge of rudi- 
ments, and to form habits of attention in 
those early years when that work can alone 
be effectually accomplished. Until some- 
thing has been done in this direction, the 
labours of the public schools will be need- 
lessly increased, and the results of their 
labours will be comparatively inadequate. 

We by no means feel so sure as to the 
expediency of the proposal to extend the 
present curriculum by the systematic teaching 
of Natural Science. The evidence on this 
subject, not of schoolmasters only, but of 
others who will be considered to be less pre- 
judiced, is by no means unanimous. If the 
Commissioners think that ‘‘ increased atten- 
tion should be paid” to Ancient History, to 
Modern History, to Mathematics, toGrammar, 
to Philology, to English Literature, to English 
Composition, to graphy, to Music, to 
Drawing, and to the Modern Languages, how 
18 it possible to superadd several new and 
most extensive subjects? It is so easy to 





ce “You must teach the little you do teach 


er, and there is a deal more which 
you must also teach well ;” it is so easy to 
write ‘‘ We are of opinion that” boys should be 
effectively taught this or that, or that ‘‘ care 
should be taken to ensure a good general 
knowledge ” of something else; but it must 
be remembered that the receptive capacity of 
boys is very limited, while the dulness, and 
the vis inertia, and “ the striking power” of 
many of them are practically unlimited, The 
fact that the course was advantageously ex- 
tended at a time when it was very narrow 
does not prove that it is infinitely divisible : 
and, if with their best efforts the schools 
cannot succeed in teaching thoroughly to 
many the little which they profess to teach, 
why should we assume that they can success- 
fully superadd a great deal more? We would 
call especial attention to the evidence upon 
this subject of a very eminent and able wit- 
ness—the Rey. Canon Blakesley :— 


“You must remember,” he says, “that the 
mental power of a boy is a finite quantity. In 
my opinion . . . . considerable damage has been 
done by incautiously frittering away education 
into too many branches. YI mean that the boys 
have been prevented from getting their minds 
under complete weigh in any subject. They have 
been taught a little of one thing and a little of ano- 
ther, and the consequence is that, when they arrive 
at the University, they have come to have really 
no taste foranything. They regard all study with 
a perfectly impartial loathing ; they have had no 
chance of imbibing a taste for any one subject... . 
No education will ever answer which is conducted 
simply on the principle af pouring different fluids 
into a pail; and the case is worse than all when, 
the pail being full, you try to add a little more.” 


We would also invite careful consideration to 
the evidence of Dr. Moberly (iii. 344 seg.) 
as to the unfruitful character of mere inci- 
dental scientific facts; to that of Dr. Whe- 
well, with whom we entirely concur in think- 
ing that Natural Science should only be taught 
occasionally, and ‘‘ xo¢ as part of the business 
of the school” (ii. 43, 47); to the arguments 
and authorities adduced by Dr. T. D. Acland 
in support of his proposition ‘that the 
introduction of the study of Physical Science 
into the regular school work is wnnecessary 
and inexpedient” (ii. 69); to the remarks 
of Professor Liveing on the unfitness of 
Botany and Geology for school work (ii. 
29); to those of the Astronomer - Royal 
on the limited powers of boys, and their 
probable incapacity to grapple with the 
Classificatory Sciences (iy. 412); and, lastly, 
to that of Professor H. D. Acland on the 
uselessness of mere book-facts about Science 
(iv. 467). When all this evidence—furnished 
mainly, not by prejudiced masters, but by 
men of science and of liberal views—is 
thoughtfully considered, there will be good 
reason most seriously to doubt the worth of 
the recommendation that these new studies 
should be appended to the present already 
extensive course. Already at many schools 
every possible method is taken to induce 
boys to study the elements of Natural Science 
for themselves; and prizes are given every 
term for examinatiens voluntarily prepared. 
The experiment has) already produced the 
happiest results; and we cannot help re- 
garding it as a far more desirable one than 
that suggested by the Commissioners, which, 
we think, will injure classical learning among 
the many without producing any new or 
more important advance even in the few. 
For the mass of boys we fear that Natural 
Science classes will consist of those who, 
as Mr. Wilson of Rugby observes from 
practical experience, ‘“‘haye a taste for 
explosions and such things. It is a sort 
of curiosity which lasts a week.” It is true 
that he finds others who, by the aid of 
experiment, learn eagerly and well; but we 
believe, and all experience is here on our 
side, that these few would find their own 
bent quite as well by a little judicious 
assistance and encouragement to read and 
study the fairy-tales of Science in their many 
leisure hours; and it must always be re- 
membered that extensive school yo 4 
must consist of legislation for the - 
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ferent and mediocre many, and not for the 
more intelligent and thoughtful few. It is 
probable that the whole choir of idle and 
careless boys would hail with unanimous 
acclamation the substitution of two or three 
hours’ dabbling in Natural Science as a 
delightful relief from the necessity of exer- 
cising their memory and their powers of 
thought, and as far more easy and pleasant 
than the drudgery of Grammar and the 
mysteries of Greek tenses and hypothetical 
propositions. Whether their powers of con- 
centration and habits of industry, and con- 
sequently their ability to grapple with an 
one difficult and unattractive pursuit, vee 
gain by the change is quite another question. 
We doubt whether it is altogether desirable 
that Education should appear so often as she 
now does attired in the mask of Amusement, 
and singing in the tones of Sirens. 

It is of no use to point to German or even 
to French schools as confirmations of the 
arguments which the Commissioners 
Does any one seriously wish to exchange the 
whole results of our public school life, with 
all its faults, yet with its beauty, its freedom, 
its spontaneity, its noble self-government, its 
manly confidence, for the petty espionage, the 
compression, the restriction, the “wie de 
easerne’’ of which foreign writers of eminence 
complain so bitterly in the Lycées and Gym- 
nasien of the Continent ? e must take 
our boys as they are—English boys, not 
French, or German—and would any one 
seriously wish to alter their whole type even 
if it were possible? Are the whole fruits 
of our national education, as seen in the 
expression of the national mind, less rich than 
those produced on foreign soil? Mr. Neate, 
in a letter to the Commissioners (ii. 49), 
appears to consider the French system to be 
more sensible and more effective than ours ; 
but, even if this be granted, and if it be 
supposed possible to transplant their system 
into English soil, would he, with the Comte 
de Montalembert’s remarks and the repeated 
eulogies of our schools by other distinguished 
observers before him, be willing to get some 
improved intellectual results at the expense of 
our social and physical development? ‘“ En 
outre,” says Montalembert, ‘‘ chez la masse des 
enfants, la vie, la santé, l’intelligence, cou- 
lent a pleins bords, avec une sorte de sérénité 
expansive que l’on ne rencontre quire chez les 
éleves de nos casernes universitaires.” We 
would recommend the entire chapter on ‘‘ Les 
Ecoles et les Universités ” to those who think 
these institutions so much inferior to those of 
other nations. For ourselves, while we feel 
deeply grateful to the Commissioners for their 
patience, their diligence, their courtesy, their 
candour, and the strong practical wisdom and 
common sense of some of their su ions, 
we cannot, after most careful thought, accept 
many of their conclusions; and we earnes y 
hope that legislative interference, if exercised 
at all, will not be exercised without the 
extremest and most deliberate caution. 


F. W. FP. 








THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


My Indian Jowrnal. By Colonel Walter Camp- 
bell, author of “The Old Forest Ranger,” 


(Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) 

E ‘* Old Forest Ranger” is an old friend, 

and has not made himself a stranger so 
long as to be forgotten ag former readers, 
He comes before the public now like a man 
with whom you have already a strong sym- 
athy, and who sits down and tells you his 
ldstary. A sportsman who has no connexion 
with that very different person, a sporting 
man, and.who is not ali a sportsman—that 
is to say, a mere killer of game—is generally 
a pleasant as well as an estimable companion. 
Destroying life for our own personal amuse- 
ment may not seem avery ennobling prac- 
tice; but, while many good men have con- 
demned it, many bad men have condemned 
it also, and a tn sportsman is nearly 
always distinguished for humanity to his 
kind. Sir James Outram—than whom a 
more determined tiger-hunter never lived— 
had the gentle natare of a child; while 
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a Hindoo, whose religious scruples forbid him 
to kill the humblest member of creation, is 
eee to human blood, and ruth- 
less when roused by revenge. A sportsman of 
the true stamp follows his pursuit like a scien- 
tific man. e goes about with his gun as a 
geologist goes about with his hammer, or an 
astronomer with his telescope, and is not 
necessarily more hardhearted than his brother 
professors, who are quite as fierce in their 
own way, and would have no scruple in 
shedding the blood of a rock, or bringing 
down a planet upon the wing, if such pro- 
cesses were possible and necessary for pro- 
fessional investigation. In other branches 
of science men certainly use no ceremony in 
impaling insects and ‘“‘ exhausting” small 
animals, while there are otherwise estimable 
persons who can even excuse the practice of 
vivisection. That the greatest soldiers are 
frequently the most humane of men is beyond 
a doubt; and, if we look at the question from 
a sporting point of view, it seems quite com- 
patible to love our enemies and fight with 
them also. 

When the crowd is running after Oliver 
Twist, who is supposed to have picked a 
pocket, Mr Dickens remarks :—‘‘ There is a 

ion for hunting something deeply implanted 
in the human breast.” Without venturing 
to decide whether man be a hunting animal 
or not, Colonel Campbell has no hesitation 
in declaring himself to be an individual 
specimen. From his earliest childhood, he 
tells us, he loved lethal weapons, rejoiced 
in the smell of gunpowder, and, despising 
toys that would not take life, found his 

test delight in following the keeper over 

e moors, and at being allowed, when so 
— as not to be able to hold the gun at 

is shoulder, to rest it upon a hillock and 

stalk at an old cock-grouse. Book-learning 

not being his forte, and examinations 

being yet unknown, the army was his 

natural destination; and the regiment to 

which he was posted was ordered to India. 

There he found himself in no place of banish- 

ment, but in a land of adventure and romance, 

to which he tells us he can look back in his 

old age with feelings of unmingled satis- 
faction. Mutiny and rebellion not being 
matters-of-course in those days, he enjoyed 
abundant leave, and during his entire career 
in the country appears to have been more 
at home in the jungle than with the head- 
quarters of his regiment. His sporting 
adventures were—sporting adventures. The 
incidents were, for the most part, such as 
might happen to any person having the 
same tastes and the same opportunities. 
But sporting stories depend more than most 
other stories upon the telling. Sheridan 
said of a speaker of his day that he described 
the phoenix like a poulterer, and there 
are writers who describe the killing of a 
tiger like a butcher. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more than a commonplace 
sporting book. But the same scenes, pictured 
by a man like Colonel Campbell, have all the 
of romance. Not that he is ornate or 

fond of interspersing bits of embroidery : his 
attraction is quite of the contrary kind. His 
‘descriptions are not displays of fireworks, 
but a succession of shots which always hit 
the mark. If he has a story to tell, he treats 
it as he would a tiger. Being once sure 
where his point lies, he is careful not to 
scare it at the outset by making too much 
noise, but carries the reader on quietly till 
the game is close at hand, and then puts the 
bullet in with quick but decided aim. 
Sometimes he hits it between the eyes 
at once, and then goes off to another 
subject. “At others a second or even a 
third bullet is necessary, and the attention is 
kept alive by a series of sharp, cracking 
sentences which do their work thoroughly, 
leaving the reader quite as much excited as 
the writer, and ready to stake his existence 
that the catastrophe measures quite as many 
as the ‘stated number of feet and inches, 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail. There is a force and directness about 
the descriptions which leaves no doubt of 
their reality, while the language is keen and 


fresh, and evidently learned in the open air. 
If the style has no great literary pretensions, 
it brings no suggestion of the lamp; itis a 
fine jungley style, in fact, which would be 
all the worse for weeding, and you can feel 
it stirred by the breeze. A sportsman who 
is also a military man, when he is not merely 
one or the other or both, generally holds his 
pen with effect. Sir William Napier’s is, 
perhaps, the perfection of what may be called 
a mili style, and there are phrases of his 
—such as ‘‘the cold shade of the aristocracy,” 
usually ascribed to our august contemporary 
the Times, but which will be found in the 
History of the Peninsular War—which are 
as firmly engrafted upon the language as 
are so many phrases of Shakespeare. With- 
out going so far as to compare our pleasant 
sporting friend with the brilliant military 
historian, we may notice the same training 
apparent in his pages; and, if he is not quite 
the rose, he has evidently lived in the same 
floral neighbourhood. But, more than his 
style, we admire his simple manliness, and 
the unaffected good-feeling which runs 
through his writings like a stream, ferti- 
lizing the soil and finding a vent in flowers. 
That he is not a vulgar sportsman is 
apparent from such passages as the fol- 
lowing :— 

In other respects the society of Dharwar is 
decidedly above par. The civilians, in particular, 
are exceedingly well-informed and gentlemanlike 
young men, and are first-rate sportsmen, without 
any of the slang and swagger of “‘ sporting men.” 
They neither keep bull-dogs nor fighting-cocks, 
nor do they dress like “‘ swell dragsmen,” and talk 
like stable-boys. They make use of good, honest, 
homely English, in preference to the pick-pocket 
slang, which, I regret to say, is now becoming 
much too common, and which, when interlarded 
with a few quaint blasphemies, is supposed to 
impart force and brilliancy to the conversation of 
the “bang-up sporting character.” Half the 
heroes of “the ring” are unknown to them even 
by name, and I doubt much whether one among 
them could answer the simple questions, “ Who 
wears the champion’s belt ?” ‘‘ What is the exact 
weight of the famous dog Billy ?” or “ Whether 
the Manchester Pet or the Game Chicken came 
off victorious in the last mill.” And yet I have 
never met with harder riders, better rifle-shots, or 
stancher men to back you in the hour of danger, 
than these same quiet gentleman-like civilians. 
This for the information of the young gentlemen 
of the rising generation, upon whose minds I—as 
an old sportsman who has seen a little of the 
world—wish to impress this doctrine, that neither 
the use of slang expressions, the society of sporting 
“ coves,”’ a sporting style of dress, nor the study 
of Bell’s Life, are conducive to the formation of a 
good sportsman, but rather the reverse. A sport- 
ing character, and a good sportsman, are two per- 
fectly distinct animals. 

But extracts are dangerous things to dally 
with, and the reviewer who indulges in them 
too freely finds that he has poured an enemy 
into his article to steal away his space. So 
we respectfully but firmly decline to sa 
more of Colonel Campbell’s book—of whic 
enough has been said to indicate a very 
high opinion. 8. L. B. 








PEROWNE ON THE PSALMS. 


The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes Explanatory and 
Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D., 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich : late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. (Bell and Daldy.) 


fig = is certainly no part of the Sacred 
Scriptures which has been praised more 
eloquently, probably there is none which has 
been more heartily loved and valued in the 
Christian Church, than the Psalter. It 
might be called one of the greatest triumphs 
of lyrical poetry, that the Hymn-book of the 
Jewish nation was adopted from the first by 
the Catholic Church with as natural an 
affection as if it was its own product. The 
Psalter was not merely reverenced in its 
lace as one of the books of that Hebrew 
iterature which the Church accepted as a 





Divine inheritance; it was virtually incor- 
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porated in the New Testament: and the not 
uncommon custom of binding up the Psalter 
with the New Testament may be taken as a 
symbol of an important fact belonging to the 
inner history of the Christian Church. And 
to this the language of eloquent. divines in 
every age and of every school has corre- 
sponded. A most noble catena of eulogies 
on the Psalms may be quoted from such 
writers as Athanasius and Augustine, Luther 
and Calvin, Edward Irving and F. W. 
Robertson. The Psalms have evidently 
lived in the hearts of the most devout men, 
of the deepest thinkers, together with the 
Gospel of St. John and the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 

At the present time, Christians of ordinary 
education and sensibility will not be disposed 
to wonder at such eulogies. There is pro- 
bably no approach amongst us to a feelin 
that the Psalms have ever been made too muc 
of. The depth, their naturalness, the sim- 
plicity with which they exhibit the primary 
and permanent relations between God and 
the human soul,—these qualities, if they 
distinguish them too much from the spiritual 
utterances of our own age, give them so 
much the stronger claim on our admiration 
and reverence. There is something impres- 
sive in the contrast between the confessions 
and speculations which start from our own 
consciousness and come round to the same 
consciousness again, and the voices of men 
speaking straight out of their hearts to a 
hving God. But, when we are touched by 
these Psalms, and desire to enter into their 
spirit, we meet with considerable obstacles 
in our study of them. In a good many 
wet there are whole sentences of our 

nglish version which we find unintelligible. 
In many Psalms we strive in vain to make 
out the connexion of the thoughts satisfac- 
torily. Often it is evident that allusions are 
made to historical events, without knowing 
which we cannot understand the burst of 
thanksgiving or the wail of complaint. Per- 
haps a still more common difficulty is that 
presented by apparent discrepancies between 
the language of the Psalms and our own 
faith or religion. 

No doubt, when all is done, we must be 
content in reading the Psalms, as in reading 
the Prophets or the Pentateuch, not to know 
many things which we should very much 
like to know. If the information is not to 
be had, no learning or critical insight will 
produce it; but that very considerable help 
may be afforded to the English reader of 
the Psalms this new Commentary of Mr. 
Perowne’s sufficiently proves. It isa learned 
and a thorough work; but one of the most 
obvious of its merits is not the least important: 
we mean its adaptation to the wants and to 
the use of the ordinary reader. Mr. Perowne 
has a very clear arrangement and distribution 
of his matter, a lucid style, somewhat copious, 
and therefore the more easy to read, and a 
discriminating perception of what his readers 
may be supposed to know already and what 
they would wish to know. He represents 
most creditably the rising school of orthodox 
English criticism, holding the faith of the 
Church of England firmly, but refusing to 
twist the sense of Scripture to the support of 
traditional opinions, and learning freely from 
any source, German or other, from which 
knowledge is to be obtained. His book 1s 
one which may be studied with pleasure and 
profit by a very large circle of readers. 

The present volume is the first of two 
which will contain a complete Commentary 
on the Psalter. It includes an Introduction, 
divided into several chapters, upon the his- 
tory, poetical character, eee, ¢ and other 
general aspects of the book of Psalms. We 
speak of ‘‘ the book” of Psalms; but one of 
the first discoveries of an attentive study 18 
that the Psalter consists of several books, 
arranged upon principles which are not 
always very obvious, but partially assignable 
to different historical epochs. e put our- 
selves in a right position towards the Psalter 
by regarding it as the national Hymn-book 
of the Jewish people, and remembering what 
we know of our own hymn-books. There 
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is good reason to believe that the Jewish 
hymns have undergone alteration as our own 
have done. They embrace examples from the 
earliest period, probably from the time of 
Moses, and reaching down, as good critics are 
inclined to believe, to the age of the Mac- 
eabees. ‘he Psalms written by David may 
be made out with a good deal of certainty, 
and illustrate the circumstances of his life in 
much the same way as the history of the 
Acts is illustrated by the letters of ‘Bt. Paul. 
Other important Psalms belong to the age 
of Hezekiah. And by such results of the 
study of the Psalms, it is shown that there 
were hymn-producing periods in Jewish 
history, divided by long years of comparative 
silence. 

Mr. Perowne does not express much obli- 
gation to previous English commentators on 
the Psalms. He has gained more from the 
German critics, from Ewald especially, from 
Bunsen, Delitzsch, and Stiahelin. But the 
commentators whom he delights to honour 
are Luther and Calvin. Luther seems to 
him to expound with most life and depth the 
relations of the Psalms to the experiences of 
devout persons in all ages. Calvin makes it 
his business to ascertain faithfully what the 
author meant. Calvin, says Mr. Perowne 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘is the prince of commen- 
tators.” ‘‘He keeps close to the sure 

round of historical interpretation, and even 
in the Messianic Psalms always sees a first 
reference to the actual circumstances of the 
writer. Indeed, the view which he con- 
stantly takes of such Psalms would un- 
doubtedly expose him to the charge of 
Rationalism, were he now alive.” Mr. 
Perowne is not deterred by any fear of being 
called a Rationalist from taking similar 
views. Upon such questions as the sense of 
imprecatory passages, the references to a 
future life, and the predictive character of 
Messianic allusions, he speaks candidly and 
cautiously, and adopts moderate and sensible 
conclusions. 

Let us take as an example Mr. Perowne’s 
exposition of his principle of interpretation 
with regard to Messianic prophecy. ‘‘The 
Psalms are typical. They are the words of 
holy men of old—of one especially, whose 
life was fashioned in many of its prominent 
features to be a type of Christ. But just as 
David’s whole life was not typical of Christ, 
so neither were all his words. His suffering 
and his humiliation first, and his glory 
afterwards, were faint and passing and 
evanescent images of the life of him who 
was both son of Dayid and Son of God. 
But the sorrowful shadow of pollution 
which passed upon David’s life, that was 
not typical, and therefore the words in 
which it was confessed are not typical or 

redictive, or capable of application to our 
rd. Once let us firmly grasp this idea, 
that any Psalm in which a suffering saint of 
God under the Old Testament addresses God 
has but a typical reference to Christ, and we 
are freed at once from all embarrassment of 
interpretation. Then we can say without 
hesitation : Every word in that Psalm is 
the true expression of the feelings of him 
who wrote it; the suffering is a real suffer- 
ing; the sorrow is a real sorrow; the aspi- 
ration, so high, so heavenly, is a real aspira- 
tion ; the joy and the triumph of deliverance 
are real; the confession of sin comes from a 
heart to which sin isa real burden. But the 
sorrow, the suffering, the aspiration, the 
joy, the triumph,—all but the sin,—never 
found all their fulness of meaning, save in 
ei and on the lips of the Perfect Man” 


Mr. Perowne’s treatment of each Psalm is 
as follows :—He begins with a short intro- 
duction and analysis; then follows a new 
translation of the Psalm, in prose, but with 

e lines arranged metrically ; under this are 
notes, intended for the general reader; and 
at the end are the critical notes, for Hebrew 
scholars only. The most devout reader will 
not complain of any lack of religious warmth 
in Mr, vevatials comments. itical ana- 


is has not lowered the spiritual value of 
© Psalms in his eyes. On the whole, we | 





cannot but congratulate him on having pro- 
duced a most acceptable and valuable work, 
and we accept it as a good omen of what our 
own native school of Biblical criticism is 
hereafter to accomplish. 








‘HAUNTED HEARTS,” AND “TOO 
STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE.” 


Haunted Hearts. By the Author of “The Lamp- 
lighter.” Two Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Too Strange not to be True. A Tale. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Three Volumes. 

(Bentley.) 

T would be a long catalogue that should 

enumerate all the superficial affinities and 
substantial discrepancies of the two stories 
before us. Both are written by ladies; but 
the one authoress is an English patricia: 
the other a daughter of Columbia. The 
scene of each is laid in America; but it is a 
New Jersey ‘heart’ that is ‘ haunted,” 
while the ‘strange truths” of the rival 
fiction transpire among the swamps and 
alligators of New Orleans. Both are to a 
certain extent historical; but Miss Cummins’s 
plot is founded upon a matter of purely 
domestic interest about half-a-century old— 
Lady Fullerton’s upon an incident in the life 
of a princess said to have occurred a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years since. Last, and most 
important of all, Miss Cummins’s work is a 
piece of homely truth—Lady Georgiana’s 
one of attractive falsehood. The former is a 
cluster of daisies, the latter a wreath of 
tmmortelles. 

‘‘ Haunted Hearts” need not detain us 
very long, for the structure of the story is as 
simple as the spirit that animates it. <A 
generous, heedless, open-hearted youth loses 
his money in horse-racing ; is slighted by his 
mistress, whose giddy little head is tempo- 
rarily bewildered by the attentions of a 
handsomerival; is disowned by his rich uncle, 
and quits the country in despair. Before 
his departure has transpired the uncle is 
murdered for the sake of his strong box—a 
tragedy almost unprecedented in New Jersey. 
In the midst of the public consternation a 
corpse, recognised as the nephew’s, turns up 
on the beach: hence he naturally obtains a 
reputation for murder combined with suicide. 
The experienced novel-reader, however, will 
not require to be informed that he reappears 
in due course, and that his punishment is 
commuted into matrimony. There is a great 
charm in the character of Angie, the village 
belle, whose wilful coquetry shades beauti- 
fully off into high and pure feeling under 
the influence of sorrow and repentance. 
Hannah, the grim old lady, is well done; and 
there is great humour in many of the minor 
characters, and an air of graphic reality 
about the pictures of New Jersey life in 
general. On the whole, ‘‘ Haunted Hearts” 
is a very winning, if very unassuming little 
story. The diction is as pure as that of any 
English novel, and a slight tendency to 
dwell too long on trivialities may be readily 
forgiven in consideration of good feeling, 
liberality, and sound sense. 

The title ‘‘ Too Strange not to be True”’ is, 
we suppose, a free ees the famous 
** Credo, quia impossibile.” It is a pity that 
the Ettrick Shepherd should have pre-occu- 
pied the yet more appropriate designation, 
‘‘An awfw’ leein’-like story.” Zealous Protes- 
tants, we fear, will consider ‘‘A Woif in Sheep’s 
Clothing” more appropriate than either, when 
they find out the true character of the tale as 
a Romanist polemic, the romantic story it 
professes to narrate being merely a bait for 
the hook. Lady Fullerton is, no doubt, per- 
fectly justified in devoting her talents to what 
she considers the noblest application they 





can receive ; but we must say we should have 





respected her none the less if she had thought 
it right to put general readers on their d. 
At all events it is our duty to supply the 
omission, and caution those who do not wish 
to read Roman Catholic apologetics against 
having anything to do with her Ladyship’s 
book. Nor will the privation be serious in 





any . The is pretty enough— 
the composition decidedly abore par. But 
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the whole is reared on a substructure of 
falsehood which, even more than the pole- 
mical tendency, vitiates our enjoyment 


throughout. It is founded on a tradition 
respecting the Princess Charlotte of Bruns- 


wick, who married Alexis, the unfortunate 
son of Peter the Great, and who did not long 
survive her marriage, her death being usuall 
attributed to the brutality of her husband. 
According to the tradition, however, her 
demise was only apparent, and was in fact a 
stratagem conce between her and her 
principal attendant, the Countess Kénigs- 
mark, to enable her to escape from her 
insupportable bondage. A piece of wood 
occupied the coffin, while the Princess, 
instead of seeking the protection of her rela- 
tives, accompanied a party of French emi- 
grants to New Orleans, and there became the 
wife of a Colonel d’Auban. Some years 
subsequently she returned to Europe, and 
was recognised by the Count de Saxe, son of 
the Countess Kénigsmark; but, being dis- 
owned by her relatives on account of her 
mésalliance, ended her days in _ retire- 
ment. The only foundation for this strange 
story seems to be that a woman gaye 
herself out for the Princess, and is said to 
have imposed upon Colonel d’Auban. Ac- 
cording to Voltaire she was an Englishwoman 
named Danielson or Donaldson. The story 
at any rate attracted sufficient attention to 
induce the Russian Government to publish 
a refutation, which Lady Fullerton mentions, 
but does not quote. One of the proofs relied 
on seems to have been that the Countess 
Kénigsmark never was in Russia. We 
believe this to be the fact, and may add that 
in any case her notoriety as the discarded 
mistress of Augustus the Strong renders it 
incredible that she should have been placed 
at the head of the Crown Princess’s house- 
hold. It is, moreover, almost impossible 
that her son should have been in Russia at 
the time ; allowing him to have been so, he 
would still be only sixteen; and it is next to 
impossible that he should have recognised 
a Princess universally supposed to be dead 
after a quarter of a century. One point is 
sufficiently clear, that, if the Princess did noé 
die in Russia, and did marry a French colonel 
in Louisiana, she ultimately became a Roman 
Catholic; and we shall probably do Lady 
Fullerton no injustice in considering this as 
her principal inducement to resuscitate the 
story. She has produced a pretty, but unreal 
and hyper-sentimental fiction, quite in keep- 
ing throughout with the feeling which 
prompted the title. It would, no doubt, be 
admired in Spain or Italy, perhaps by some 
sections of the reading world of France. 
English readers will hardly be equally 
tolerant of such a soft, unintermitting flow of 
unctuous sentiment, especially when they 
find that it is only poured forth to entangle 
heretics, as a gardener compounds beer and 
sugar for the benefit of wasps. 





ALGER’S HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE. 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. By William Rounseville Alger. (Phila- 
delphia: G. Childs.) 

y ace 600 and odd closely-printed of 

which this volume is composed contain 

the materials of a very interesting book. 
The first change needed to bring about that 
result—condensation—might be made, with- 
out any great exercise of discrimination, by 
getting rid of half the writer’s quotations 
and all his philosophy. It would then be- 
come what it claims to be—a critical history 
of a doctrine—instead of being what it is—a 
nucleus of valuable information about that 
doctrine surrounded by a collection of random 
observations — with it of the most 
varying merit. @ give a imen from 
each oni of the scale. lave io a sentence 
which a to us to contain almost as 
many faults as words :— 

Will the affectionate God permit the ox-hoof 

of annihilation to tread in these sparrow-nests of 





humanity, so snugly ensconced in the fields of 
being ? 
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Here is a striking thought—not happily 
expressed, it is true :— 


Among the Saviour’s parables is an impressive 
one, which we cannot help thinking was intended 
to illustrate the dealings of Providence in ordering 
the earthly destiny of humanity—“ So is the king- 
dom of God, as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground and the seed should grow up; but 
when the fruit is ripe he putteth in his sickle, 
because the harvest is come.” The symbol— 
shockingly perverted from its original meaning 
by the mistaken belief that we sleep in our graves 
until a distant resurrection-day—is often applied 
to burial-grounds. Let its appropriate significa- 
tion be restored, ... . The line which, written 
on Klopstock’s tomb, is a melancholy error, engraved 
on his cradle would have been an inspiring truth :— 


“Seed sown by God to ripen for the harvest.” 


We might fill pages with specimens of as 
opposite values as the foregoing. A large 
part of the volume, in its te Meh me 
accumulation of the worthless and the pre- 
cious, reminds us of nothing so much as a 
magpie’s hoard, where rubbish and jewels 
have been collected with equal carefulness. 
However, let us be thankful for the jewels 
and let the rubbish alone; it is not every 
book which could be turned into a valuable 
contribution to literature by mere substrac- 
tion; and a small portion of the volume con- 
tains the germ of what, fully developed, would 
form the most interesting study of our day. 
The time is perhaps hardly yet come when a 
writer could survey with fearless impartialit 

the progress of that complex whole whic 

we know as Christianity, so as to distinguish 
the entanglement of mere Pagan and Judaic 
opinion with the true revelation of Christ. This 
is in no sense the scope of the work before us. 
That is wider from one point of view, inas- 
much as the doctrine is surveyed with no 
special reference to Christianity ; narrower 
in another, inasmuch as a very small part of 
the New Testament has reference to the 
future life. But, as we conceive it is the 
very silence of the New Testament which is 
instructive as compared with the popular 
creed on the destinies of another life, the 
most interesting part of any history of creeds 
must be that which teaches us how this 
silence was misinterpreted—how the marginal 
gloss of Heathen interpretation crept into the 
text—how the passages which express the 
eternal connexion of one form of evil and 
another, read by the light of Heathen thought, 
were understood as declaring the endless 
duration of evil beyond the grave. This 
most interesting portion of the subject is also 
that which is treated most ably in the work 
before us; and we shall best describe and 


illustrate it by piving in a condensed form 
that part of it which gives us the genealogy 


of the Christian creed on the subject of 
Heaven and Hell. 

That the author has judged rightly in 
denying to the Hebrews all belief in a future 
life no one who reads the Old Testament 
with an unprejudiced mind can ultimately 
doubt. His statement of the arguments 
which haye been used on the opposite side 
is the best refutation of the dogma they 
aim at proving. Dr. Priestley, for instance, 
is quoted as saying ‘‘ Enoch was probably 
a prophet authorized to announce the reality 
of another life after this, and he might be 
removed into it without dying as an evidence 
of the truth of his doctrine.” It is certainly 
true that one who searches any ancient 
records with reference to the views there 
implied on a future life is liable to a some- 
what distorted conclusion. The future of 
the race was then too large, too full of 
unbounded possibilities, to leave that place 
either for belief or disbelief in an individual 
immortality which it occupies with the na- 
tions of an old civilization. The immor- 
tality of the Israelites was the gr og | 
of el; for every individual the life 
beyond the graye was something less 


prominent. So far as the conception of 
this life beyond the grave takes any shape 
at all, it is only slightly removed from 


annihilation. The soul survived in Sheol 


—a Hebrew word etymologically connected 


either with the idea of excayation or, as 








seems suggested in Proy. xxx. 15, 16, of 
desire—but thought and feeling perished. 
Virtually, all was over when the last 
breath left the body. In this dim light 
any distinction of the good and bad is alto- 
gether indiscernible. ‘‘ The wicked shall be 
turned into Sheol, and all the nations that 
forget God ;” but the only distinction of the 
righteous should be their full measure of life 
in the upper world—their surviving in a 
fortunate posterity. Now and then the un- 
satisfying nature of this immortality was 
forced on the mind of one who was driven by 
the anguish of the present to a firmer gaze 
into the future. ‘“‘If his sons come to 
honour,” asks Job, in the pathetic remon- 
strance of half-despairing trust, ‘‘ he knoweth 
it not; if they are ede ht low, he perceiveth 
it not of them; his flesh upon him feels 
only its own pain.” But this is the excep- 
tion; for the most part it is enough for the 
Israelite to share in the immortality of 
Israel, without expecting any separate life 
worthy of the name as remaining in the 
future for himself. 

And this, more or less, is the anticipation 
of the whole ancient world. The different 
attitude of their mind and ours with respect 
to a hereafter is a difference quite indepen- 
dent of any individual conviction on the 
subject. A there are in our own day 
who would mourn the fallen brave with as 
little practical sense of their hopes and aims 
finding their continuation in a wider sphere 
than that of Earth as Pericles, who can find 
no comfort for the parents of the dead but in 
the hope of fresh children, ‘‘ who shall prove 
to them a Lethe of the lost.’”? But no dweller 
in a Christian land, however little consciously 
a Christian, would in such a case connect the 
ideas of oblivion and of consolation. The 
hope of immortality has entered too deeply 
into the heart of the race to be ignored by 
one who takes no part init; while, for the 
earlier world, the oration of the statesman 
expresses the just estimate of a sacrifice in 
which that hope had taken no part, and of 
which, therefore, it could form no consola- 
tion. Such, we believe, is the true Pagan 
view of death as an element ofnational thought. 
And, if, then as now, man’s expectations of 
the mysterious future have been the exercise 
of his keenest hope as well as fear—if, while 
Achilles anticipates almost in words the 
estimate which drives Claudio to beg his life 
at an infamous price, we have also anticipa- 
tions of the merest ascetic view of the rela- 
tive value of this life and the future in such 
passages as the tale put by Herodotus in the 
mouth ofSolon, ofthe pious youths, Cleobisand 
Biton, who, when their mother had besought 
of Juno the greatest blessing man could re- 
ceive, fell asleep to wake no more — yet 
there is no question as to which of these 
views was the practical, effective influence in 
the life of the ancient world. Hades is as 
chill and dim a goal as the Hebrew Sheol. 

Buta life so intense, so exclusive, so mono- 
tonous as that of the Hebrew must find a 
continuation beyond the limits of this 
world. It is the difference between a lake and 
a river. Sooner or later it would be per- 
ceived that the earth could only engulf a 
current so deep and impetuous to give it a 
subterranean channel for a fresh emergence. 
And the germ of this conviction is perceptible 
in many passages of the Old Restainent. 
But this germ was not developed into an 
organic portion of the national creed till after 
the 0 phd Le and only emerges into unques- 
tionable prominence in the books of the Apo- 
crypha. Dean Milman, in his last edition of 
the History of the Jews, touches with disap- 
pointing brevity on the singular alteration 
in the national character which displayed 
itself after the return from the Captivity. 
To appreciate this change in its fullest 
extent, we must drop the curtain on the 
Captivity, and raise it on the Heroic period 
of the cabees. 

“‘ During that period,” says the historian, “ what 
a signal revolution must have taken place in the 
character of the Jewish people! ‘The nation 
which was contemptuously permitted by the 
merey or the policy of the great Asiatic sovereigns 
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to return to their native valleys, and lived there 
under the sway of Persian satraps, . . . suddenly 
emerge as the magnanimous heroes of the Mac- 
cabaic wars, assume so much importance as to be 
admitted into alliance with Rome, dare to revolt 
against her intolerable tyranny, and wage almost 
the last war of freedom against the sovereignty of 
the Cresars.”’ 


Whence comes the magic power which has 
transported Marathon to Judzea? What is 
the great change which has opened a new 
spring of life? Not merely that the latent 
germ of a _ belief in immortality was 
quickened into development by the atmo- 
sphere of Persian thought ;—this, no doubt, 
was only part of the transformation 
wrought in the national character; but 
surely it was a large part. As the glorious 
earthly future of Israel was clouded, and 
the large demands upon another future 
made themselves heard, the Jew was brought 
under the influence of a people with whom 
this future had been from the first a strong 
and definite anticipation. ‘* When body and 
soul have separated,” we are told in the 
Zend-avesta, ‘‘ those who have neglected the 
law of Ormuzd will pass into the dwelling of 
the devs, haying after death no part in 
paradise, but occupying the place of dark- 
ness destined for the wicked.”’ On its pas- 
sage from this world the departing soul 
crosses a bridge, where it is met by a super- 
human form of angelic beauty or loathsome 
repulsiveness, who greets it as the tutelary 
good or eyil spirit, recalling to our memory 
‘‘angels of the little children” in St. John’s 
Gospel. The soul is then led either by the 
good angel to the heaven of Ormuzd, or 
hurled from the bridge to the abode of devs 
ready for the wicked. This representation, 
Mr. Alger thinks, though not directly taken 
from the most ancient part of the Zend- 
avesta, embodies nothing that is not found 
there. The opinion of scholars as to the age of 
these Parsee Scriptures is extremely diverse ; 
but those who would bring the writings 
themselves to a date comparatively recent 
feel no doubt that the doctrine and usages 
commemorated in them date from an anti- 
quity much superior to the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus and the subsequent 
restoration of the Jews. With how lively a 
sympathy at the period of that conquest the 
Jews turned to a creed which, in comparison 
with Assyrian idolatry, we may regard as 
the purest monotheism, is recorded for us in 
the magnificent strains of the younger Isaiah. 
The Persian creed, though commonly called 
dualistic, seems to us not really deserving of 
that name. The name is surely inapplicable 
to the creed which appoints to Ahriman 
himself an ultimate regeneration into purity 
and righteousness, which did not, till a com- 
paratively late period, allow of any personi- 
fication of evil at all, and which looks forward 
to an ultimate opening of the realm of dark- 
ness to the omnipotent influence of the all- 
conquering Light. How evident, in the 
prophet we have named, is the triumphant 
recognition of the conquering Persians as 
servants of the true God, the God who 
“saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and 
shall perform all my pleasure;” who tells 
him ‘‘I am the Lord; f girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me.” How significant 
are the following words, when we look upon 
them as addressed to one who worshipped 
the light as the garment of Ormuzd:—‘‘ I 
form the light and create darkness; I the 
Lord do all these things.” 

The very interesting chapter of which the 
foregoing passages form, for the most part, @ 
summary, exhibits other important similari- 
ties in the later Jewish and Persian thought. 
Such is the primitive garden in which the 
first human pair enjoyed a blissful immor- 
tality, till, tempted by Ahriman in the form 
of a serpent, they became liable to death. 
Such is the Persian Messiah, Sosioch, 
Saviour whom Ormuzd will send on earth to 
deliver mankind and bring the arch-enemy to 
judgment. Such, above all, is the conception of 
an individual, personal retribution, express 
in one passage of the sacred Book, in words 
which singularly remind us of those used by 
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our Lord himself in Matt. xxiy. 41 :—‘‘ Of 
two sisters, one shall be pure, one corrupt; 
they shall be treated according to their deeds.” 
But we have dwelt too long on the confluence 
of Persian and Hebrew thought, and must 
pass on to later developments of the doctrine 
under our notice. 

Such being the Persian Heaven and Hell, 
we need not hesitate, when, in the century 
before Christ, we find the Hebrew under- 
world divided into a Paradise and a Gehenna, 
in tracing the connexion between the two 
schemes. Hitherto Sheol had been conceived 
as a vast cavern beneath the flat plain of 
earth, and divided by it from the starry 
heavens, the region of light—a dim under- 
world where the light of sun and star and 
the life of man were quenched alike. Now 
the dreary monotony was varied by lurid 

leams and radiant splendours. The Persian 

utsahk, or hell, found its appropriate type 
in the valley which forms the southern 
boundary of Jerusalem. Here the horrible 
rites of Moloch had been carried on, and here 
the unquenched fires which consumed the 
filth and offal thrown into a place connected 
with memories only fit for such. pollution 
formed the fittest symbol of the retribution 
beyond the grave. Gehenna was a word 
from the first associated with abominable 
wickedness and loathsome corruption ; about 
the time of Christ it developed into the very 
natural signification of a punishment by 
fire in the future state. An accursed 
spot, associated with the memory of moral, 
and, in consequence, doomed to the pollution 
of perpetual physical, evil, the sight of cor- 
ruption and death needing the ceaseless 
purification of fire was certain at some time 
to become the type of sin and its appointed 
punishment. But that the notion of futurity 
was any necessary part of the meaning—that 
the spiritual Gehenna was not, as much as 
the local Gehenna, a present fact—is a theory 
which finds no support in any part of the 
New Testament. It is quoted there as used 
by our Lord five times. Space fails us to 
point out the obvious considerations by which 
each separate passage is lighted up to fuller 
meaning if we substitute, with a clear recol- 
lection of all its local associations, the original 
Gehenna for our hell; but we cannot, in 
passing, but suggest that the fires of Gehenna 
were purifying fires. They consumed the 
relics of death. They were destructive; but 
only destructive of that which had already 
passed under the power of death. No fitter 
symbol can be conceived to express the in- 
evitable punishment of sin—the one form of 
evil that lies enfolded in the other like the 
fruit in the flower; but no symbol was more 
likely to be wrested, by those who already 
possessed a local heaven and hell, to an ex- 
pression of these ideas. To the natural per- 
plexity—Why then was language used so 
certain to be misinterpreted ’—this is no 
place to attempt an answer. Mr. Alger does 
not touch upon this perplexity, which, we 
think, in the numerous recent discussions on 
the subject, has hardly received the attention 
it deserves. 

Some parts of this yolume are trivial, and 
some are in bad taste; yet, such as it is, we 
give it welcome. We welcome any publica- 
tion from across the Atlantic which does not 
at this moment savour of party strife; which 
speaks of hopes and interests which are 
common to the whole human race, and tes- 
tifies that beneath the jar of discordant sym- 
oe is still sounding the key-note of 

umanity with which our deepest thoughts 

must for ever find a harmony—a ‘‘ sacred 
peace,” like the Olympic festival, in which 
the bitterest adversaries may find common 
ground to meet upon. 


ee - oD 


NOTICES. 


Sermons preached during Lent, 1864, in Great 
St. Mary's, Cambridge. By the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, the Deans of Chichester and Ely, and the 
Revs. H. P. Liddon, T. L. Claughton, J. R. 
Woodford, Dr. Goulburn, J. W. Burgon, T. T. 
Oarter, Dr. , W. J. Butler. (Macmillan 
& Co.) —Tue Vicar of St. Mary’s gives the reader 











a hint in his preface that he may look for testi- 
monies against the Privy Council Judgment in 
this volume. He hopes “that in these days of 
danger and strife the voice of truth may be con- 
sidered to have gone forth with no uncertain 
sound”’ from his Church. And the names of 
some of the preachers raise a similar expectation. 
Only three out of these eleven “ Cambridge Lent 
Sermons” are by Cambridge men. The Oxford 
Declarationists whose trumpet, giving no uncertain 
sound, has summoned the clergy to prepare them- 
selves for battle, are powerfully represented by 
Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Liddon, and 
Mr. Burgon. All these take occasion to protest 
earnestly in favour of the doctrine of the unalter- 
ableness of the state of the impenitent in the 
future world. The denial of this doctrine, says 
the Bishop, paradoxically, “is a charging upon 
God alli the sufferings of fallen humanity.” 
“It robs every man of hope in the Personal 
God, and leads him into those dreary mists of 
Pantheism which border hard upon the thick 
darkness which settles down upon the Atheist.” 
This “ robs every man of hope” sounds strangel 
like the last words of the much-canvassed Epitaph 
on the Lord Chancellor. According to Mr. 
Liddon, to imagine that ‘‘ God has not created, 
as the expression of His righteous hatred of sin, 
an endless hell, is a soul-withering delusion.” 
These are his actual words. How much is it that 
Mr. Liddon here “charges upon God”? Mr. 
Burgon regards the same denial as “a hoarse 
Voice,” “an accursed Voice,” “a Voice sug- 
gested by the Father of lies,” to which “ the pent- 
up groan of a sinful world murmurs low applause.” 
Dr. Pusey says that of late years men “ have 
shrunk from contemplating the horrors of hell. 
And so the unpreached doctrine slipped out of 
men’s practical creeds, and we are startled to find 
that the suppressed doctrine was denied, impe- 
rilled, though, in God’s mercy, not yet forfeited.” 
Dr. Pusey warns us against being deceived. 
“ Trust God,” he says, “ with His own creation.” 
Will not such preaching as this overshoot its own 
mark? We fear that the hearers of sermons must 
be prepared for a good deal of this sort of testi- 
mony in response to the Oxford trumpet. Many 
of the sermons in the Cambridge volume, however, 
are free from this element; and it is not often 
that purchasers have the opportunity of studying 
in the same book superior specimens of so many 
distinguished preachers. 

The Collectéd Writings of Edward Irving, in 
Five Volumes. Edited by his Nephew, the Rey. 
G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. II. (Strahan.)—Ir seems 
very possible that the writings of Edward Irving 
may have a greater influence upon theology, or at 
least upon current religious teaching, now than 
when they first appeared. His doctrine appears 
to have been either swamped by the rushing tide 
of his own eloquence, or to have suffered from the 
peculiarities of his personal position, or else to 
have been too uncongenial to the ways of thinking 
of his time. Certainly, if he were among us now, 
he would find and excite a great deal of sympathy, 
as a theologian no less than a modern represen- 
tative of the prophets. This volume contains 
expository treatises on John the Baptist, the 
Temptation, and the Two Sacraments. It is full 
of interest for readers of all classes and degrees. 
Perhaps hardly any religious writings of Irving’s 
day are less obsolete for us than his. Note such 
sayings as these.—On miracles: ‘* Nature, visible 
nature, in some shape or other, is the idol of all 
men. The Almighty had to enter the temple of 
this idol, and, as it were, set its ritual aside, 
in order to show how weak the idol is. The 
miraculous part of the testimony is, therefore, a 
small part of it, only accessory, and rendered so 
by the stupid devotion of men to sensible things.” 
On religious prudence: “These measures he never 
would have taken had he listened to the universal 
outcry there is now raised of ‘usefulness.’ But 
he consulted with God and his conscience, and 
bore himself as you see. And he murdered his 
usefulness—at least so they would be apt to say in 
these times.” 

Expository Sermons on the Epistles for the 
Sundays of the Christian Year, preached to various 
English Congregations in India. By George 
Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 
Metropolitan in India and Ceylon. Two Volumes. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Ownr excellent feature which 
characterizes this book, its unaffected modesty, 





meets us at the outset in the dedication. Bishop 
Cotton acknowledges that his work “ rests on 4 
foundation laid” by his friend Dr. Vaughan. And 
those who know Dr. Vaughan’s recent volumes of 
sermons will understand the aim and character 
of these of Bishop Cotton. In an interesting pre- 
face the Bishop discourses about sermons gene- 
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rally, and especially about the manner in which 
they are regarded by the laity. His remarks are 
pervaded by a tone of genuine simplicity and good 
sense, and lead up to the conclusion that exposi- 
tory sermons, bringing out the proper and original 
meaning of the sacred writings, are the best suited 
to the present condition of the lay mind. These 
sermons are not peculiarly Indian, though the 
excellent Bishop does not forget where he is 
preaching, but are intended as a contribution to 
the expository literature of the day. In this 
character they will be of considerable value, re- 
inforcing the efforts of Dr. Vaughan and others to 
promote an intelligent study of the Scriptures 
amongst those who shrink from theological con- 
troversy. Bishop Cotton, while he is essentially 
moderate in his theology, belongs to what might 
be called the Rugby school, as is conspicuously 
indicated by his references to Arnold, Tait, Stanley, 
and Vaughan. 

The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 
Testament. By William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. (Riving- 
tons.)—Mr. WeExssTER will please many of his 
readers by stoutly maintaining the superiority 
of English to German scholarship. But the 
anti-German interest, though propitiated by this 
opinion, and by the deference Mr. Webster pays to 
Bishop Ellicott and Dr. Wordsworth as Biblical 
critics, will be a little alarmed by his admiration 
for Dr. Donaldson as a grammarian. The gram- 
mar of this treatise is almost entirely taken from 
Donaldson, except “when the philosophical 
principles and logical method of Donaldson ap- 
peared to rise above the level of a work designed 
for popular comprehension.” Mr. Webster is frank 
and modest in confessing his obligations, and his 
work, for one of no very high pretexsions, is care- 
fully and thoroughly executed. There is always a 
danger, in works of grammatical criticism, of be- 
wildering and stifling the common sense which 
would be the best “ exegete’’ by artificial distinc- 
tions and cumbrous terminology. Mr. Webster is 
generally rational enough, but he is by no means 
proof against the temptation of the systematic 
grammarian. For example, he has a heading 
“Cilicisms,” and argues from the example of 
JEschylus that we might expect some Cilicisms in 
the writings of a native of Tarsus; and in order, 
apparently, not to disappoint this expectation, he 
quotes four expressions from St. Paul, which it is 
simply absurd to refer to Cilicia, such as av@pwrivn 
fuépa and av@pémwov Aéyw. The only reason, m 
fact, which Mr. Webster gives for calling these 
“‘ Cilicisms,” is that very similar expressions are to 
be found in the best Attic writers. 

The Danes in Camp: Letters from Sénderborg. 
By Auberon Herbert. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)— 
THEsE interesting letters are dedicated to the 
writer’s mother, the Countess Dowager of Car- 
narvon. As was to be expected, they place the 
events of the siege graphically before the reader, 
in simple but forcible language, and throughout 
dwell strongly on two points—the brave character 
of the Danish army and the weakness of the 
Dybbél position. All that Mr. Herbert says on 
these points claims our most careful attention ; 
and therefore, as the book has only just reached 
us as we are going to press, we must defer a 
fuller notice of its contents, satisfying our- 
selves with quoting the conclusion of the last 
letter, written when Mr. Herbert was on the 

oint of quitting the Dybbél forts :—‘ Brave, 

onest fellows!” are his words. “I can only 
tell you with difficulty how my heart rises up 
to wish God-bless-them, now that we are on 
the point of leaving them, and perhaps of 
never seeing one of them again. There are 
dark miserable thoughts which crowd my mind 
as I look forward to the future which lies before 
them. Should any disaster fall on this small 
army, where, when these hearts have done 
beating, and these arms are stiff and cold— 
where will Denmark find new lives and new 
sinews to plant her fields and gather her increase ? 
Where will there be found those who shall con- 
tinue- this gallant race, who shall be the fathers 
of the next generation? Where throughout this 
land, so happy a few months ago—where will you 
find any home unvisited by the angel of death, 
uninhabited by widows and orphans. I have 
read of an Arcadia, but I never thought to have 
set my foot within it. In all soberness of speech, 
the virtues and happiness of this country would 
lead me to give this name to it, were it not that, 
in the very moment in which I first discover the 
picture, there is a dark curtain which seems to be 
descending and blotting all out. I have read of 
a ‘patriot army’ of peasants and ploughmen 
and fishermen fighting for their country, and 
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that deeper love; but, except in my dreams, I 
never thought to have seen what I only imagined 
from my school-books. As I write, I feel that 
there is a bitter irony laughing through my 
words. My Arcadia is a prey to Uhlans and 
Croats; my patriot army stands on the eve of a 
trial—where, perhaps, the highest science and the 
fullest resources of war could not save them. 
Can I accreit them with either? Can I hope 
that we stili live in days in which patriot armies 
gain victories, and repulse the hosts of countless 
invaders? Dark as are the clouds, and cruel as 
is the game which is being played out, however 
chances may fali, and whether I succeed in per- 
suading you or not, I am determined to remain 
constant to my own belief, that I have both visited 
Arcadia and seen a ‘patriot army.’ Do you 
blame me in this nineteenth century for cherishing 
two such illusions, if illusions they are ?” 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Romance 
Languages: chiefly from the German of Friedrich 
Diez. By C. Donkin, B.A. (Williams and Nor- 
og i aad student of Etymology will be grate- 

for the appearance of this book; for whether 
you believe in Diez as an oracle, as some German- 
ophilists do, or doubt him, as some English 
sceptics have done, asserting that wherever he can 
go wrong he does, and never helps you in a crua, 
et Diez is Diez, and every one dealing with 
mance etymologies must at least see what he 
says. Itisa great comfort to be able to do this 
in Mr. Donkin’s handy volume, where all the words 
are alphabetically arranged, instead of being 
obliged to use the German tomes with their four 
divisions — Gemeinromanische Worter, Italiin- 
isches Gebiet, Spanisches Gebiet, Franzésisches 
Gebiet—to go to the back of your head, ask where 
the word is likely to be, then turn to the place, and 
perhaps be disappointed, then turn to another, and 
either find your word or not as the case may be, 
but certainly without any of the corrections that 
Wedgwood, Mahn, and others have supplied, or 
the different views they have put ewes. That 
such corrections are needed no one who has used 
the ¢ German’s work unblindly will deny ; 
that the debt of all scholars and students to it is, 
notwithstanding, very great, no unprejudiced per- 
son will deny either. We have neither space nor 
time at this season of the year for an attempt at 
an estimate of the precise value of Diez’s labours; 
but of this we are sure, that the English trans- 
lation of his book should be on the shelves of every 
one who wants to understand the meaning and 
know the history of the large Romance class of 
English words. This Dictionary is just a necessity 
to me f teacher and student, and we are grateful 
to the Publisher and the Editor for it. 

Fantastic Stories. By Edward Yardley, Jun. 
(Longman & Co. Pp. 150.)—“Tuxr Adventures 
of Prince Lulu,” ‘Phe Marvellous History of 
Poopoo,” and the rest, are all very “ fantastic,” 
and sometimes funny; but the lack of originality 
is not compensated for either by the charm of our 
author’s style or by the force and contagion of his 
humour. As exceptions, however, we would men- 
tion “Stratagems of Lady Isolda” and “ King 

ta and his Raven,” both of which are not 
only well told, but are also original in plot and 
humorous in detail; and we see no reason why 
one who can go so far and do so well should not 
go farther and do better. 

The Practical Spelling-Book, Pronouncing, 
Exp , and Derivative. By Roscoe Mongan, 
B.A. Third Edition. (Longman & Co. Pp. 192.) 
—The Practical English Grammar; comprising 
also an Analysis of Sentences, Composition, fc. By 


Roscoe Mongan, B.A. (Longman & Co. Pp. 292.) 
—An Abridgment of the Practical English 
Grammar. By Roscoe Mongan, B.A. (Long- 


man & Co. Pp.212.)—We have glanced through 
Mr. Mongan’s school-books, dipping into them 
here and there ; and, for one weak point, we have 
come across half-a-dozen strong ones, and that, 
too, when we least expected them. The “ Spell- 
ing-Book” begins with “Eas Monosyllables,” 
which are succeeded by “ Difficult Monosyllables ;” 
and so on, easy and difficult, up to words of five 
and six syllables: and Part First, after touching 
on the genders and plurals of nouns, “ Verbs of 
the Ancient or Strong Conjugation,” &c., closes 
with “Geographical Nouns and Adjectives,” and 
the “Formation of Compound Words.” Part 
Second is devoted to “Pronunciation,” which 
begins with “ Words of Exactly the same Pro- 


nunciation,” and “Words of ae the same 
Pronunciation,” and finishes with “ Words chiefly 


of Modern Introduction.” Parts Three and 


Pour treat of the “ Derivation of English Words 
from the Latin and Greek Languages and from 


Anglo-Saxon ;” and an A 
formation of participles in 
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rules for which are but too often violated—and 
containing a list of “ Abbreviations, English and 
Latin,” very appropriately closes the volume. 
The “ Grammar’ is equally satisfactory. A little 
amplification, perhaps, here and there—on versifi- 
cation, for instance, to which Mr. Mongan devotes 
little more than two leaves and a half—in some 
future edition would be desirable; but, for 
all practical purposes, whether in respect of 
arrangement, definition, or general scope, Mr. 
Mongan’s English Grammar will readily com- 
mend itself to every one anxious to master the 
tongue of Shakespeare. Such subjects as “ Com- 
position,” “ Précis, or the Abstract of Official 
Documents,” “The Subjunctive Mood and the 
uses of ‘Shall’ and ‘ Will,’” are all explained sim- 
ply and clearly. The great labour and patience, 
so necessary in the construction of a good English 
Grammar, which Mr. Mongan has bestowed on the 
present work, may be gathered from the fact that 
he has been occupied two years in bringing the book 
through the press. The typography is excellent. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale. By the 
Author of “Mark Dennis.” (Masters. Pp. 
122.)—Tu1s charmingly-told tale is laid in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and refers to the chil- 
dren of the Chapel Royal. The hero, Arthur 
Savile, generous and bright, but without much 
head for study, is stolen, on his way to school, by 
the master of the Queen’s choristers, Thomas 
Gyles; and the interest of the story lies in the 
hardships which the little fellow undergoes at the 
hands of his cruel task-master. The author, in 
introducing the morality-play of the “ Pilgrimage 
of Pleasure,” which the boys perform before the 
Queen, takes occasion to weave into his story 
much antiquarian knowledge; and the manners 
and customs, and even the phraseology of the 
period, are preserved throughout with a consider- 
able amount of artistic consistency. The author 
of “The Children of the Chapel’’ has the rare art 
of not only enlisting, but retaining the sympathies 
of his readers. 

A Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum on Tuesday, the 12th of April, 
1864. By H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. (Murray. 
Pp. 41.)—His Eminence the Cardinal, when he 
treats of architecture, speaks with authority, for 
his natural tastes are elevated and his opportuni- 
ties of acquiring all kinds of art-knowledge have, 
in no ordinary degree, been large. His style, too, 
when talking of such matters, is sympathetic and 
scholarly. ‘The inroads of the railway into Lon- 
don meet with little countenance from the Cardinal : 
he compares them to the invasion of ancient 
Rome by aqueducts. But the railway contractors 


‘have failed to give that ornamental character to 


their works which he believes the Romans gave to 
their aqueducts the moment they entered the city. 
The prospects of architecture he thinks most 
promising. 

Pictorial Illustrations of Geography. Six 
Coloured Charts for Elementary Schools. (Bacon 
& Co.)—Tuest charts serve admirably to explain 
the technical terms used in Geography ; and, if they 
are suspended on the wall of the school-room, the 
teacher has only to take the trouble to let his 
wand rest upon the picture-illustration of the 
word to make it perfectly intelligible to the most 
infantine comprehension. Each plate contains a 

icture, verbal definitions, and a map; and we 
Sane no doubt that the small cost of the series 
will cause the charts to find their way into most 
of our Infant and National Schools. 

The Fine Arts Quarterly Review.—CARDINAL 
WISEMAN opens the present number with an 
excellent article on the “ Tercentenary Memorial 
of Shakespeare.” His notion is that “the publica- 
tion of such an edition of Shakespeare's complete 
works as in its text, its typography, and its ILLUsS- 
TRATION should be unrivalled” would be, in 
the words of Horace, “‘ a monument more enduring 
than brass.” He works out the idea with his 
usual felicity, and goes into some interesting 
details to show how the thing may be realised. 
Few people will read the article without being 
convinced that the Cardinal’s idea is worthy the 
gravest consideration. Next follow two articles 
from the pen of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the 
one entitled “ Analysis and Synthesis in Painting,” 
the other “ The Reaction from Pre-Raphaelitism.” 
We have read both with much interest, and 
have come to the conclusion that, could Mr. 
Hamerton expound the principles of art half as 
successfully on the canvas as he does on the printed 
page, he would be in the very foremost rank 
of living painters. But it seldom happens that 
the two qualities are combined in one man. As 
a writer on Art, however, Mr. Hamerton is 
decidedly an acquisition to current literature. H. 
de Triqueti has a capital paper on “ Recent 
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Additions to the National Art-Collections,” and 
“M. CO. H.” writes with a sympathetic pen of the 
life and genius of “ Paul Delaroche.” “ Art Ex- 
hibitions in London” are treated with Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s usual ability and discrimination, albeit 
we should like to have seen his article a little 
longer. Mr. W. Noél Sainsbury contributes a very 
interesting paper “‘ On the Fine Arts in India in 
the Reign of James 1.;” Mr. J. Bevington Atkinson 
gives us “Gleanings from Westminster Abbey ;” 
Mr. F. G. Stephens treats of “‘ Recent Acquisitions 
at the South Kensington Museum ;” Mr. G@. W. Reid 
tells us of “ Jacob Binck” and his works ; and Mr, 
A. W. Franks has soniething interesting to say “On 
Early Christian Glass.” The Editor keeps up the 
high character of the Fine Arts Quarterly, and we 
regard it now as one of our “ institutions.” 

In Temple Bar we find a very sensible and well- 
written paper on the life and character of “ David 
Garrick,” and another on “ New Zealand: Past, 
Present, and Future.” The “ Doctor’s Wife” 
reaches chapter eighteen; “Broken to Harness,” 
by Edmund Yates, chapter nineteen ; and “ Paid 
in Full,” by Henry J. Byron, chaptereleven. Mr. 
George Augustus Sala describes “‘ The Maximilien- 
Strasse” in Munich; and, under the facetious 
title of “The Long-bow in India,” S. L. B. treats 
us to some sensible remarks, first, on “the long- 
bow drawn for themselves by our countrymen in 
India ;” and, secondly, on “the long-bow drawn 
for our countrymen in India by our countrymen 
at home.” 

THE current number closes the fifth volume of 
London Society, and is written as sparklingly and 
illustrated with as much spirit as when the maga- 
zine first challenged the suffrages of the public. 
The artists in this number are Louis Desanges, 
C. A. Doyle, E. K. Johnson, and M. Ellen Ed- 
wards, whose graceful pencil always commands 
our admiration.—The Churchman’s Family Maga- 
zine closes its third volume with a beautiful wood- 
cut of the “ Bishop of Oxford” after a photograph 
by Mr. Hering, accompanied by a well-written 
review of the distinguished prelate’s career as 
writer, orator, and bishop. The principal illus- 
trators are T. Morten and Florence Claxton.— 
Chambers’s Journal opens with a new story called 
“Lord Lynn’s Wife,” which promises to be quite 
as interesting as “ Lost Sir Massingberd; and 
Good Words continues Mrs. Henry Wood’s story 
of “Oswald Cray.” The Dean of Canterbury, 
Isaac Taylor, Doctors Guthrie and Vaughan, and 
Sir John F. W. Herschel, are the principal writers, 
while Messrs. Walker, Wolf, Pinnell, and Millais 
are the chief illustrators. 

THE Eclectic and Congregational Review has 
articles on “Joseph Sturge,” “Travelling in 
Norway,” “Words and Places,” on “ Elihu 
Burrit in our Old Home,” and on “ Carlyle’s 
Frederick.” —The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine, besides its usual matter, illustrated and 
typographical, contains the continuation of an 
article on “Classical School and College Educa- 
tion,’ which we would strongly recommend to 
the perusal of all parents.—‘ Bertie Bray” is 
finished satisfactorily in the present number of 
the St. James’s Magazine, and ‘‘The Man in 
Chains” reaches chapter twenty-six. There are 
also articles from Dr. Maurice Davies, Dr. Wm. 
Russell, and Dr. Scoffern.—In Christian Work 
there are very readable articles by the Rev. Dr. 
Blaikie, the Rev. Allen W. Gardiner, the Rev. 
Samuel J. Whiton, and William Gilbert, author of 
“Shirley Hall.” 

WE have received also the Sixpenny Magazine, 
the Alexandra Magazine, the Boy’s Own Maga- 
zine, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, and Every 
Boy’s Magazine—the last three illustrated ; also 
the British Workman, the Band of Hope 
Review, and the Children’s Friend—all nicely 
illustrated. Of the Magnet Series we have The 
Boatswain’s Son, by W. H. E. Kingston. 

OF Pamphlets we find on our table Reasons for 
not Signing the Oxford Declaration; President 
Lincoln's Successor, by Frederick Milnes Edge 
(Ridgway), who writes strongly from the Northern 
point of view, and comes to the conclusion that 
the present chief of the Northern States ought to 
be re-elected; 4 Chapter on Street Nuisances, 
by Charles Babbage, Esq. (Murray), the foree of 
whose remarks scholars and invalids can best ap- 
preciate ; and, from the “ National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science,” On a Proposed 
New Court of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, by 
George W. Hastings. 

WE have received from Messrs. Longman & Co. 
Part IV. of Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. Latham, 
the last word of which, on page 320, is Burthen; 
Part VI. of Homes without Hands, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, with a clever frontispiece of “ The 
Harvest Mouse;” Part XVI. of Watts’s Die- 
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-at Berlin, of which Messrs. Williams an 


tionary of Chemistry, bringing the alphabet down 
to “lodides;” and Part VIII. of The People’s 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. 
—From Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker we have 
Dean Stanley’s Ordination Sermon at St. Paul’s 
on Trinity Sunday : The Encouragements of Ordi- 
nation; and Part VIII of the Third Series of 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons, illustrative of 
the Trinity, and embracing the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Sundays after Trinity, and the 
Feasts of St. Barnabas, St. John Baptist, and St. 
Peter.—We have also received the first part of 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, published 
Norgate 
are the London agents, and which we shall take 
an opportunity of noticing more fully ;—No. 
5 of the Art Student, the June number ;—Part 
IX. of Our Own Fireside, from Mr. Macintosh ; 
—No. 8. of the Autographie Mirror, containing 
fac-similes of unpublished letters of Lord 
Burleigh, George Canning, Lords Palmerston, 
Melbourne, and Clyde, and of Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Cobbett, Mignet, Barante, Michelet, and Charles 
Mathews; a little French fable in verse by 
Lachambeaudie, and two original sketches by Row- 
landson and Thackeray ;—and Saunders, Otley, 
and Morgan’s British Army Review for June. 

Dauzier’s IntvustratED Booxs.—Part VI. of 
the Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
contains eleven illustrations by A. B. Houghton 
and T. Dalziel, and Part IV. of the Jilustrated 
Goldsmith ten illustrations, by G. J. Pinwell. 
These illustrated publications of the Brothers 
Dalziel are both marvels of beauty and cheapness, 
and cannot fail greatly to cultivate the growing 
taste for superior illustrated books which is 
springing up on all sides, but more especially in 
our great centres of manufacturing industry, where 
the sale of mere penny picture trash is rapidly 
giving place to that of the publications of Messrs. 
Cassell and the Brothers Dalziel. 
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ARNOLD (Matthew). French Eton; or, Middle Class Educa- 
tion and the State. Feap. 8vo., pp. 122. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

ARVISENET TREATISE ON THE Duties or FATHERS AND 
Moruers, Edited by Rev. G. C. White. Feap.8vo., cl. Ip., 
pp. 98. Hayes. 1s. 6d. : : 

BaARWELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.) Guide in the Sick Room. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. ix—196. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Basnam (W.R.,M.D.) Croonian Lectures for 1864, delivered 
before the President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians of England. The Significance of Dropsy as a 
Symptom in Renal, Cardiac, and Pulmonary Diseases, 
With Plates. 8vo., pp. xii—S6. Churchill. 5s. 

Borper anp Bastitie. By the Author of ‘Guy Living- 
stone.”’ New Edition, Cr.8vo., pp. xii—277. Tinsley. 6s. 

CARPENTER (J. E.) Comic and Humorous Song-Book. In 
One Volume. 18mo. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

Carter (Rev. T. T., M.A.) Life of Sacrifice. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in 
Lent, 1864. S8vo., pp. 102. Masters. 2s. 6d, 

CassELL’s Poputar Epvucator. Vol.5. New Edition. 4to., 
pp. iv—404. Cassell. 5s. 
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$2mo., pp. 359. Cassell. 1s. 6d. 
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Hatchard. 3s. 6d. . 
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Vol. 3. With Illustrations. §8vo., pp. vili—576. Hogg. 9s, 

CLEVELANDs (The) ; or, A Wife’s Influence. Sm. cr. 8vo., 
pp. viii—295. Nisbet. - 6d. : 
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New Edition. i8mo. Longman. 2s, 6d. . 
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and Tuxford, 2s. 6d. 

Cornuitt Macazine (The). Vol.9. January to June, 1864, 
8vO., Dp. vili—760. Smith and Elder. 7s.6d. _ 

Datton (Rev. Edward). Life of Joseph considered_ more 
especially as a Biographical Type of Christ. In a Course 
of Lectures delivered in the Cathedral of Waterford. 


Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xii—374. Dalton and Lucy. 


Davripson’s PRECEDENTS AND Forms IN CONVEYANCING. 
Third Edition. By Charles Davidson, Thomas Cooke 
Wright, and Jacob Waley. Vol.2. Parti. Roy. 8vo., pp. 
xvi—576. Maxwell, 23s. 

Dawsparn (Elizabeth). Recreation and Usefulness. Feap. 

8vo., pp. 128. Macintosh. 1s, 6d. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Romance 


275. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 


DonkIN. 
penguages chiefly from the German of Friedrich Diez. 
By T. C. Donkin, B.A. 8vo., pp. 482. Williams and Nor- 
gate. 15s. 


Essays on Socrat Supsects. From the Saturday Review. 
Post 8vo., Pp. viii—305. Blackwoods. 7s. 6d. 

Evcuw’s E.ements or Geometry. Book1l. Based on the 
Text of Dr. Simpson. With Exercises. (Scottish School- 
Book Association.) 12mo., cl., sd., pp. &. Collins. 6d. 

Evcuip’s ELEMENTs OF GEOMETRY. ks 1, 2,3,4. With 

” Bxercises. (Scottish School-Book Association.) 12mo., 
pp. 128. Collins, 18. B, 

Eventne Worps._ Brief_Meditations on the Introductory 
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18mo., pp. iv—97. J.H.and J. Parker, 2. 

Fatnnatan (William, C.E., LL.D.) Two Lectures on Iron 
and its Application to the Manufacture of Steam Engines 
Millwork, and Machinery, and on Natural Laws, delivered 
to the Members of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
quewouste-0n- 2 yne, — 8vo., sd., pp. . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Lambert. 18. 

First “Sranparp” (The) Reading and ~Home Lesson 
Book. Containing Easy Lessons in Monosyllables, also 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Spelling Lessons. Adapted to 
meet the requirements of the Revised Code for Standard 1. 
By two Certificated Masters. 12mo., pp. 64. Simpkin. 
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W.F. Vesey). Eastern and Indian Policy, in 
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: y. $2mo., pp. 215. Edinburgh: Nimmo. Is. 6d. 
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So irofmctory Meditations. By Mr. and Mrs. i 
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Harsaveu (Rev. H., A.M.) Heavenly itién ; or, An 
Earnest and Scriptural on Bigs ym Shall 
we Know our Friends in Heaven? Fifteenth Edition. 
52mo., pp. 348. Milner and Sowerby. 18 

Harpaven (Rev. H., A.M.) Heavenly Home; or, The Em- 

loyments and Enjoyments of the Saints in Heaven. 
ixth Edition. somo. pp. 428. Milner and Sowerby. 1s. 

Harsavueu (Rey. H., A.M.) Heaven; or, An Earnest and 
Scriptural Inquiry into the Abode of the Sainted Dead. 
Sixteenth Edition. 32mo., pp. 358. Milner and Sowerby. 1s. 

Hereert (Auberon). Danes in Camp: Letters from Sén- 
derborg. With Map. Post 8vo., pp. xvi—22l. Saunders 
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ERSCHEL (Sir John F. W., Bart., K.H.) Outlines of 
Astronomy. With Plates. Seventh Edition. 8VO., pp. 
xxiv—729. Longman. 18s, 

History or A Turncoat (The). Written by Himself, a 
Narrative of Facts. With Preface by the Rev. Hamilton 
Magee. 18mo.,sd. Dublin: J. Robertson. Hamilton. 6d. 
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Inrant Scuoor (The). First “Standard” Reading Book. 
Containing Easy Lessons in Monosyllables, also Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Spelling Lessons adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of the Revised Code for Standard 1. 

Jertificated Masters. 12mo. sd., pp. 32. Simpkin. 

JacKson (John, D.D.) God’s Word and Man’s Heart: the 
Gospel the Key to the Problems of Man’s Moral Nature. 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Feap. 
8vo., pp. vili—165. Skeffington. 3s. 6d. 

JOBSON é Frederick J.,D.D.) Serious Truths for Considera- 
tion. 18mo.,sd. Hamilton. $ 

Jones (C, Handfield, M.B.) 
Functional Nervous Disorders. 

10s. 6d. 


Clinical Observations on 

Post 8vo., pp. xii—5S85, 
Churchill, 

Lonpon Socrery. An Tllustrated Magazine of Lizht and 
Amusing Literature for the hours of Relaxation. Vol. 5. 
Svo., pp. V—570. Office. 9s. 6d. 

Lytron. A Strange Story; and the Haunted and the 
Haunters. By the Author of “Rienzi,” &c., &. New 
Edition, revised. With an Illustration. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii— 


348. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Mattiz: AStray. By the Author of “ High Church,” &c., 
&c. Three Volumes, Post 8vo., pp. 963. Hurst and 
Blackett. 31s. 6d. 


Maurice DERING; OR, THE QUADRILATERAL. A Novel. By 
the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xiv—517. Tinsley. lis. 

More. Pietas Privata: the Book of Private Devotion, 
Prayers, and Meditations. With an Introductory Essay 
on Prayer, chiefly from the Writings of Hannah More. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand. 32mo. Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 1s. 6d. 

Newman (John Henry, D.D.) Apologia pro Vité Sua; 
being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled ‘“* What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean?” Part7. General Answer to Mr. 
Kingsley. 8vo.,sd. Longman. 2s. 

Pace. Life-Lights of Song. Songs of Life and Labour. 
Edited by David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo., pp. 


xix—304. Edinburgh: Nimmo, 3s. 6d. 
PARNELL (G. F.) Superficial Re Reckoner for Case- 
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Inches of any Case, Box, or Bale. 8vo., bd., pp. 249. 
Simpkin, 21s. 
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Counsel and Consolation for Expatriated Invalids. With 
some puubarts on Climate. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi—326. Skeffing- 
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Post 8yo., pp. 641. Skeet. 21s. 
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steth. New Edition. 18mo. WNishet. 1s. 6d. 

Poems. By Three Sisters. Fceap. Svo., 
Hatchard. 3s. 6d. 

PoputarR TREATISE (A) upon the Science of Optics: arranged 
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McGlashan and Gill. Whittaker. 2s. 

Practica, Guipes Conpensep. Belgium. Holland. The 
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Tenth Thousand. 1864. 12mo.,sd. Simpkin. 1s. 
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Longman. 14s. 
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Examinations for Certificates of Competency as First and 
Second Class Engineers. By W. H. Thorn. Cr.8vo., bds., 
pp. 90. Sunderland: Reed. Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

SALVERTE (Eus.) History of the Names of Men, Nations, 
and Places. Translated from the French by Rey. L. H. 
Mordacque. Two Volumes. Svo. J. R. Smith. 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CorIoLanus. Photo-lithographed. Edited 
by F. A. Leo. 4to. J. RB. Smith. 5s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Piays. From the Text of the Corrected 
Copies left by the late George Steevens and Edmund 
Malone. With a Glossary. Diamond Edition. 12mo. 
Tegg. 38. 6d.; with Plates, 5s. 

SeLecta A Prascriptis. Selections from Physicians’ Pre- 
scriptions ; to which is added a Key, containing the Pre- 
scriptions in an Unabbreviated Form, with a Literal Trans- 
lation. For the Use of Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Students. By Jonathan Pereira, M.D., F.R.S. Fourteenth 
Edition. 52mo., pp. vili—352. Churchill. | 5s. 

Snow (Rev. G. D.) *Post Tenebras Lux;’’ or, the Gospel 
Message to Him who desires to Believe. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. F.D. Maurice, M.A. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo., sd., pp. xxiv—61l. Smith and Elder. 2a. 6d. 

STANLEY (arthar Penrhyn, D.D.) Encouragements of 
Ordination. A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the 
Lord Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Trinity 
Sunday, May 22, 1864. 8vo., sd., pp. 244. J. H. and J, 
Parker. 18. 

Srrire aND Rest. By the Author of “Agnes Home.” Two 
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R. DICKENS has never given to the public a 
conception more superbly comic in the richest 
style of grotesque invention than appears in the 
second part of Our Mutual Friend. It ought to 
be taken note of at once as positively an event or 
feat. We refer to the notice of Nicodemus Boffin, 
the retired labourer, who, having come into a little 
property in his old age, and never having learnt 
to read, takes his exclusion from the world of 
print so much to heart that he resolves to 
break into it in a way of his own. He hires 
a stall-keeper whom he picks up at a street- 
corner to come and read to him in the evenings 
for five shillings a-week—having ascertained 
that the stall-keeper can read anything in print 
right off by hearing him read a to 
a butcher-boy. When the stall-keeper goes for 
his first reading, he finds that Boflin has laid in 
for the purpose a book in eight volumes, pur- 
chased at hazard for its bulk and binding. i 
is Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” and the confusion of head into which 
Boffin gets after his first dose of the Roman 
emperors is something magnificent. 

Panis and France have been a good deal inte- 
rested during the last week in a new incident of 
the Renan business. The author of the “ Vie de 
Jésus” is nominally Professor of Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee in the Collége de France—this chair 
having existed since 1530. But, in consequence 
of his opinions, he holds the post only nominally, 
and has been suspended for about two years from 
its active duties. In order to remedy this 
anomaly, and to please the French clergy without 
openly discrediting Renan, the Minister of Public 
Instruction recommended to the Emperor the 
other day the suppression of the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee chair in the College altogether, and 
the transference of its funds (about £400 a-year) 
to a new chair of Comparative Grammar and 
Philology to be established in the College in lieu of 
a similar chair which has hitherto existed at the 
Sorbonne, and the holderof which has just died— 
this abolition of Renan’s chair to be made up to 
him, so far as emolument is concerned, by his 
appointment to the totally distinct post of As- 
sistant Sub-Director in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Library, where his theolo- 
gical opinions could do no harm. Accordingly 
an imperial decree appeared in the Moniteur 
appointing Renan to the new office. There were 
comments in the French press on this proceeding, 
most of the newspapers condemning it as an un- 
worthy truckling by the Government to clerical 
bigotry. Renan’s own behaviour on the occasion 
indicates a similar feeling on his part. Ho has 
declined the new office offered him, and, while he 
bids the minister take, if he chooses, the emolu- 
ments of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee chair, 
he refuses to consider that chair abolished, 
or himself deprived of the professorship. In 
his letter to the minister, alluding to something 
the minister had said very strongly, to the effect 
that Renan’s drawing the payment for his post with- 
out being able to perform its duties was an undesir- 
able anomaly, he says :—“ Should you ever reproach 
a savant who confers honour on his country with 
not earning the paltry sum which the State allots 
him, believe me, Sir, he will answer you, as [now 
do, ‘ Pecunia tua tecum sit.’ Apply, then, the 
funds voted for the Chair of Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee to whatever purpose you think fit. I 
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of the Professors of the Collége de France and of 
my associates of the Institute. I shall continue 
to perform without salary the duties which that 
title imposes on me—that is, I shall labour with 
all my might in the progress of studies of which 
the tradition has been entrusted to me.” So the 
matter stands at present; how it will end we 
know not. Probably imperial energy will have to 
cut the knot. 

Srncx the reconstitution of Dulwich College 
under the Act of Parliament of 1858 it has been 
making such way as an educational establishment 
that there seems promise, as its endowments 
become available and its wealth increases, of its 
taking a high place among our public schools. It 
consists at present of a Lower School for a sound 
commercial education, and an Upper School for 
higher training. On Thursday week the insti- 
tution held its ‘Speech-day,” like our other great 
schools, and prizes were given by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and speeches and recitations deli- 
vered by pupils of the Upper School in the pre- 
sence of a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen. 
The Archbishop expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the school, and congratulated both masters and 
pupils. Among the wants of the College, according 
to Dr. Carver, the master, are exhibitions to the 
Universities. No boy, it appears, had been sent 
from the College to either University for about 250 
years until recently, when one who had distin- 

ished himself in mathematics was sent to Cam- 
bridge by private means. The number of students 
in the Upper School is 130; that in the Lower is 
80. Increased accommodation is required for 
these, and the foundation-stone of a new building 
for the purpose, about half-a-mile nearer to 
Norwood than the present College, is to be laid 
next year. 

Tre “ History of Peeblesshire,” on which Mr. 
William Chambers has been engaged for the last 
two years, is now ready for publication, in two 
volumes octavo. It is profusely illustrated. 

Tuer Prince of Wales has recently consented to 
accept the office of Patron of the Church of 
England Book-Hawking Union, and has for- 
warded a donation of ten guineas to its funds. 
The institution was established under the patron- 
age of the late Prince Consort, to aid and further 
the work of book-hawking throughout the country. 
The dépdt, Waterloo Place, is open to the inspec- 
tion of members of all book-hawking associations 
in connexion with the Union. 

In a letter to the Times which appeared on 
Thursday last, public attention is called to the 
existence of a direct lineal descendant from Gil- 
bert Shakespeare, the poet’s brother, who is now 
living as a day labourer, in most indigent cir- 
cumstances, at Wolverhampton, and an appeal is 
made on his behalf for a small public subscription 
to place him and his wife and family above want. 

BE have to record the deaths of two remark- 
able men who, born in the humblest walks of 
life, claim a conspicuous place in the list of minor 

ts of their respective countries: the one an 
nglishman and the other a Frenchman. John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, was born at 
Helpstone, near Peterborough, in 1793. In 1820 
were published, with an introductory sketch of 
the poet’s antecedents by the late Octavius Gil- 
christ, “Poems, Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery,” which rose quickly in public favour, 
and in reference to which the Quarterly Review, 
then under the editorship of William Gifford, 
said, “The instance before us is, perhaps, one of 
the most striking of patient and persevering 
talent existing and enduring in the most forlorn 
and seemingly hopeless condition that literature 
has at any time exhibited.” Mr. Clare was a 
contributor to several periodicals, and in 1821 he 
was ee i in two volumes octavo, “The Village 
instrel, and other Poems,’’ which was succeeded, 
in 1836, by “The Rural Muse.” An interesting 
account of the Northamptonshire poet will be 
found in Chambers’s “Cyclopedia of English 
Literature.” He died on the 19th ult. in the 
Northamptonshire Lunatic Asylum, of which 
he had for many years been an inmate.— 
Jean Reboul, “‘le Boulanger Potte de Nimes,” 
died in that city on the 30th ult., aged sixty- 
eight, where he was born in 1796. The son 
of a working locksmith, he received but a 
scanty education, and, for a means of subsistence, 
followed the calling of a baker when he came to 
man’s estate, selling bread in the morning and 
devoting his afternoon to the cultivation of the 
Muses. When he returned from Paris, after the 
publication of a volume of ms, of which 
“L’Ange et l’Enfant”’ has lost but little of its 


popularity, the good people of Nimes gave him 
quite an ovation. M. de Lamartine has immor- 
talized the “ poéte-ouvrier’’ in one of his pieces, 








“ La Génie dans l’Obeurité.” In1848 M. Reboul 
was elected member of the Constituent Assembly 
for Gard. In 1850 his “ Martyre de Vivia” was 
brought out at the Odéon. The city of Nimes 
has honoured his remains with a public funeral. 

Tue Complete Works of Archbishop Ussher, 
which have been for many years in course of 
publication, have at length been brought to a 
close by the publication of the seventeenth volume, 
which contains General Index, &e. This im- 
portant set of books has been printed at the 
expense of the University of Dublin, and is 
published by the University booksellers, Messrs. 
Hodges, Smith, & Co. 

THE author of “‘ Blackfriars ” has a new novel in 
the press, entitled “Superior to Adversity; or, 
the | saree Bone of a Clouded Life.” 

On the 30th instant will appear the first num- 
ber of Zhe Geological Magazine, a Monthly 
Journal of Geology, edited by Professor Rupert 
Jones of Sandhurst, and Mr. Henry Woodward of 
the British Museum. Messrs. Longman & Co. 
are the publishers ; and amongst the contributors 
to the first number are, besides the editors, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, and Messrs. Archibald Geikie, 
Thomas Davidson, W. Boyd Dawkins, 8. P. Wood- 
ward, and J. W. Salter. 

“MepiraTions upon Death and Eternity,” 
published, by permission of her Majesty, by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., were last year translated 
into French by M. Charles Bernard Derosne ; 
and M. E. Dentu of Paris has just issued a fifth 
edition of the volume. 

Dr. Spyripion ZEezas, a member of the Aca- 
démie de Législation, and a well-known jurist, 
has recently put forth a volume upon Anglo- 
Saxon and early Anglo-Norman jurisprudence, 
under the title of ‘“ Législation d’Angleterre, 
depuis les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’au XII° 
Siécle.” 

At the recent sale of the late Mr. John Bowyer 
Nichols’s library at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge’s rooms, the following prices were 
obtained. They are indicative of the present state 
of the book-market :—“ Ashmole’s Berkshire,” 
£11; ‘“ Baker’s Northamptonshire,” five parts, 
large paper, £18; “ Blore’s Rutlandshire,” £9. 
10s. ; “* Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire,” 3 vols., large 
paper, £15. 15s.; “ Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
Sussex,” 4 vols., £55; “ Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire,’ by Thomas, 2 vols., £16; “ Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments,” 5 vols., £130 ; “ Hasted’s 
Kent,” 4 vols. in 8, illustrated, £63. 10s. 6d.; 
“ Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire,” 13 parts, large 
paper, £76; “Hunter’s Hallamshire,” large 
paper, £14. 14s.; “ Hunter’s South Yorkshire,” 
2 vols., large paper, £15. 5s.; “ Hutchins’s Dor- 
setshire,” 4 vols., £38.; “Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey,” 3 vols. large paper, £39. 10s.; 
*Morant’s Essex,” 2 vols., £12. 5s.; ‘“ Nash’s 
Worcestershire,” 2 vols., large paper, £37 ; 
“ Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica,” 12 vols., 
£60; “‘ Nichols’s Leicestershire,” 8 vols., £138 ; 
*Nichols’s Topographica Britannica,” 17 vols., 
£105; “Ormerod’s Cheshire,’ 3 vols., large 
paper, £60; “ Shaw’s Staffordshire,” 2 vols., large 
paper, £35 ; “Stow’s London,” 2 vols in 4, 
ulustrated, £27; “ Surtees’s Durham,” 4 vols., 
large paper, £23. 2s.; ‘“Thoroton’s Nottingham- 
shire,” P13; “ Whitaker’s Leeds,” 2 vols., £6; 
“*'Whitaker’s Whalley,” large paper, £37. 10s.; 
“Whitaker's Craven,” large paper, £29. 10s. ; 
“'Wright’s Rutlandshire,” large paper, £23. 10s., 
&e. A collection of illustrations—views, pluns, 
maps, &c.—of the different counties of England, 
consisting of engravings and drawings, arranged 
in 93 vols., sold for £552. 17s. The entire 1801 
lots of which the sale consisted produced 
£4025. 12s. 

On Wednesday, the 1st inst., the same auctioneers 
disposed of M. Libri’s magnificent collection of 
illuminated manuscripts and works of medieval 
and renaissance art, to which we recently called 
called attention. Lot 16. A knight’s shield of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, engraved 
and covered with gilt and silyered ornaments, 
sold for £12.—Lot 17. Reliquary of St. Thomas a 
Becket, adorned with cloisonné enamels of the 
twelfth century, for £29.—Lot 18. A silver Vene- 
tian dressing-case of the sixteenth century, for 
£40. —Lot 19. An inkstand, in gilt metal and lapis 
lazuli, of the Medici family (probably of Cosmo 1.), 
for £84.—Lot 21. A carved ivory hunting-horn, 
made for Henry III. of France, for £20. 10s.— 
Lot 22. Ivory hunting-horn, made for Christian V., 
king of Denmark, for 18 guineas.—A set of chess- 
men of carved ivory, Italian workmanship of the 
sixteenth century, for 46 guineas. — Lot 53. “A 
Latin Breviary, in Byzantine metal binding, of the 
fourteenth century, for £32.—Lot 54. A monkish 
Quodlibet, Legenda 8. Marie Virginis, &c., in 
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early Byzantine figured metallic binding, with 
enamels, gems, and precious stones let into the 
binding, for £45. — Lot 55. Officia Sororum 
Ordinis 8. Augustini, MS. on vellum of the 
fifteenth century, in Byzantine binding, for 
£25. 10s.—Lot 57. Pasalterium Dayidis, &c., in 
gilt metal Byzantine binding, with cloisonné 
enamels of the twelfth century, for 70 guineas.— 
Lot 58. Justinius, Sallustius, et Florus, a manu- 
script on vellum, bound in very rich Byzantine 
metal cases, with carved ivory plaque and precious 
stones, Limoges enamels, and crystals let into the 
binding, for £60.—Lot 59. An account of the 
funeral rites and ceremonies observed at the inter- 
ment of Anne of Brittany, in French, MS. on 
vellum, richly illuminated, the miniatures, con- 
sidered authentic portraits, by Montfaucon, for 
£90.—Lot 66. A “ Bible Historié,” the historical 
books of the Old Testament paraphrased in 
French, a superb MS. on vellum of the thirteenth 
century, with miniature illuminations, for £75.— 
Lot 70. An unpublished French version of the 
Gospels of all the Sundays and Fast-days in the 
year, in verse, a very curious and interesting lin- 
guistic manuscript of the twelfth century, for 
£60.—Lot 84. The romance of the “ Histoire de 
Troye,” the “Tale of Troy,” a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, for £41.—Lot 114. Abbot Sma- 
ragdus, the friend of Charlemagne, on the rules 
of St. Benedict, a Latin contemporary MS. in 
visi-gothic letters, for £46; and lot 146, the 
gem of the sale, Corpus Juris Canonici, a manu- 
script on vellum of the fourteenth century, with 
numerous miniatures by Giotto and his school, 
for £130. The 146 lots sold for £1658. 5s. 6d. 

Messrs. AsHer & Co. of Berlin, and Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, have in the press, 
“Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries; with an Account 
of English Players in Germany during the 
same Epoch: by Albert Cohn;”’ “The Crea- 
tion of the World, a Cornish Mystery: Edited, 
with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes ;” 
and “ Grosteste’s Chateau d’Amour, a Fourteenth 
Century English Translation: Edited by R. F. 
Waymouth.” 

Ovr English word “ Humbug’’ has been en- 
grafted into the German language. “ Nicht alles 
ist Humbug’”’ is the title of an essay in the Ma- 
gazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes. 

Kart Jann’s “ Augusta, Grand-Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a Biographical Sketch” 
(of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge), has been 
translated from the German into English by J. 
Rafter, and published at Schwerin. 

Tue first portion of the Russian account of the 
defence of Sebastopol, published in Russian under 
the supervision of General de Todleben, has been 
translated into French, and published in two 
volumes at Paris. The second portion will appear 
in the course of next year. 

In announcing the death of the Marchioness of 
Barolo, in whose house Silvio Pellico passed the 
last twenty years of his life, La Presse of the 
29th ult. says: ‘‘ We have every reason to believe 
that several important unpublished writings of 
the prisoner of Spielberg are still extant, which 
were confided to the care of the marchioness by 
Pellico.” These have been claimed by his natural 
heirs, according to L’ Jtalie—in fact, by his sister— 
and proper steps are being taken with a view to 
secure them for publication. Amongst them are 
said to be two autobiographical manuscripts, the 
one embracing the period before that of “ Mes 
Prisons,” and the other an interesting portion 
of the writer’s life after its publication. 

Tur new Moniteur de Soir will henceforth 
contain a full sheet and be authorized to receive 
advertisements. 

A mucH contested point—the age of the Porta 
Nigra at Tréves—which has been variously set 
down as belonging to the Constantine, Frankish, 
and Merovingian times, is now set at rest. Pro- 
fessor Hiibners has written a paper in the Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy, in which he proves 
it beyond doybt to belong to the first century after 
Christ. A number of hitherto overlooked Roman 
names cut into the stones (by the tourists of the 
period) leave no further doubt about it. 

Tue Moniteur publishes a report from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in which the latter 
proposes that the annual distribution of prizes 
instituted by the Sorbonne for the pupils of 
the Lyeées of Paris and Versailles be extended 
henceforth to the whole of France. The Emperor 
has sanctioned the proposal ; and there will hence- 
forth be annual competitions at each of the Pro- 
vincial Academies, the successful papers of which 
will be likewise free from mili service and 
will have free admission to all the University 
Lectures, &c. One of the chief reasons given by 
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the Minister for the desired innovation is the 
necessity of “ preventing the whole mental stream 
of the country from fiowing to Paris exclusively ; 
the interest of the land requiring altogether a 
revival of life in the provinces.” 

Tue Roman Amphitheatre at Nimes is to 
be restored at the expense of a Society of Ama- 
teurs, and plays are to be performed in it during 
the summer months. 

ALPHONSE Karr is going to return to Paris, 
in order to resume again his journalistic functions 
as editor of the Figaro. 

“Nacn Mexico” is the title of a new sensa- 
tion comedy brought out at Vienna with great 
success. A propos of Mexico, it may also be re- 
corded that the new emperor has ordered the 
new patriotic Mexican liymn of Auber, in Paris. 

BraMBacu, “ Inscriptionum in Germaniis re- 
pertarum censura;” Ritschl, “ Prisce Latinitatis 
Epigraphice Suppl. IV.;” “Liber Miscellaneus 
editus a Societate Philologica Bonnensi;’”’ Fedder- 
sen, “ Schleswig-Holstein : Lyrisch-Dramatisches 
Gedicht ;’ Held, “ Deutschland, der Deutsche 
Bund und die deutschen Grossmiichte,” are among 
the most noticeable books of last week’s German 
booksellers’ reports. 

CuInEsE Literature is making way in Germany. 
Here is the pleasant name of a handbook for the 
use of students, just published at Frankfort :— 
“ Hantsewénfachoukouangtsongmou; Bibliotheca 
Sinologica, als Wegweiser zur Sinologischen 
Literatur.” 

A LIBRARIAN of the Vienna Library has dis- 
covered, in a work published at the end of the 
sixteenth century by Becker in Cologne, with 
a drawing of the town of Czaslau, the portrait 
of Ziska, with the inscription “ Vera Effigies 
Joannis Ziska.” 

DIELMANN’S statue of Schiller was unveiled 
a few weeks ago at Frankfort, in the pre- 
sence of a great number of his most eminent 
countrymen. There was also present the only 
existing grandson of Schiller—Herr von Gleichen- 
Thienen. 

THE most recent excavations at Pompeii have 
yielded, besides a bronze statuette of Silenus, 
another most important discovery. Hitherto no 
well with water had ever been found in Pompeii ; 
during these excavations, however, a subterranean 
room was laid open, with an altar, complete bathing- 
arrangements, and a well 25 métres in depth, in 
which the most excellent drinking-water was found. 
Professor de Lucca of Naples has subjected it to 
a chemical analysis, and is soon to communicate 
the results. 

A curious find was made a short time ago at 
Mehadia, near the Greco-Oriental church, which 
is in the course of being demolished. Nearly 
2000 pieces of Roman coins, beautifully pre- 
served, each of a different stamp, were found 
by a workman a few feet under the ground. It 
was probably a collection of coins hidden during 
the Turkish war. Unfortunately, the coins have 
been disposed of for a mere nothing, in small 
batches, to private individuals, and the collection 
is thus dispersed for ever. 

Srravuss’s “ Leben Jesu” is being translated 
into French by himself, Neffzer, and Dollfuss, the 
editors of the late Revue Germanique. 
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(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


VICTOR HUGO’S BOOK ON SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Srr,—lI have read, in your number of tke 14th 
ultimo, a review of the new work of Victor Hugo 
entitled ‘“‘ William Shakespeare ;” and, although I 
agree with the writer of that article that in what- 
ever Victor Hugo writes one may always find 
powerful language, images of great beauty, and 
striking thoughts, yet it must be confessed that 
he is often guilty of unwarrantable trifling with 
the public, and in no instance more than in the 
above-named work. Common sense has a right to 

rotest. It is, perhaps, one of the most extraor- 
dinary books of the season. Not only is there 
great affectation in style, but the matter is a most 
incredible mixture of heterogeneous subjects quite 
irrelevant to Shakespeare, and the grossest ignor- 
ance is shown of the facts connected with the life 
and works of our great poet. We are told, in the 
first place, that Shakespeare began life as a 
butcher’s apprentice, slaughtering sheep and 
calves, and composing verse in his leisure mo- 
ments. We are further informed that he after- 
wards became a schoolmaster, an attorney’s clerk, 
and then a poacher ; that he was imprisoned for 
deer-stealing, escaped, and came to London. His 
first means of gaining his livelihood in the great 





metropolis was, it seems, by holding horses at the 
doors of the various theatres (@ la porte des 
thédtres) ; and from this employment he was pro- 
moted to be a call-boy—that is to say, the boy 
whose functions it was to call the actors when 
they were required on the stage. Has a larger 
amount of preposterous nonsense ever been cou- 
densed within the limits of a few pages? But we 
heve not done yet. We are informed in a suc- 
ceeding chapter of the chronological order in 
which Shakespeare wrote his plays, beginning with 
“Pericles,” in 1589. The composition of each 
play is made by Victor Hugo to connect itself 
with some contemporary historical event, which 
event has not the most remote correspondence 
either with Shakespeare or with his plays. We 
will quote a few of these eccentric passages :— 
“* Pericles’ was written when James VI. of Scot- 
land was paying court to Queen Elizabeth, in 
order to become her successor to the English 
throne. ‘Henry VI.’ appeared in 1591 when the 
King of Spain was meditating a second armada; 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ in 1593, when the 
Jesuits received the Pope’s permission to decorate 
their college at Clermont in Savoy with works of 
art; ‘The Winter’s Tale’ during the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain, under Philip ITI. ;” and 
so on throughout the chapter. 

Is there any conceivable reason why these con- 
temporary events should be brought into con- 
nexion with the works of Shakespeare? A few 
pages further on we are told that Queen Elizabeth 
reigned forty-four years without even knowing 
that Shakespeare existed! And, after his death, 
adds our well-informed author, he was so com- 
pletely forgotten that, in 1707, Nahum Tate pub- 

ished a tragedy called “ King Lear,” giving out to 

the public that he had taken the subject from an 
obscure piece. Now is it credible that Victor 
Hugo, whose son has so carefully studied our 
great dramatist, should be ignorant that all this 
nonsense has been long since blown to the winds, 
and that Halliwell, De Quincey, and many others 
have proved, upon undeniable evidence, that Nahum 
Tate, in making his assertion, was uttering a 
conscious falsehood ? 

It happens, moreover, that “King Lear” wasone 
of the few Shakespearian dramas that retained its 
original form untouched. If Shakespeare was so 
entirely forgotten at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century, how is 
it that the editions of his works succeed each 
other so rapidly, by Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Bishop 
Warburton, &ec., &c.? <As to his existence being 
ignored by Elizabeth, there is contemporary proof 
against the truth of that statement in the lines of 
Ben Jonson, his great friend :— 


“Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James!” 


These crowned heads were, then, among Shake- 
speare’s admirers? Did not Milton also address 
a laudatory sonnet to his memory? But why 
need we say more? Is it not proved now by 
solid arguments that Shakespeare’s reputation was 
from the beginning steadily gaining ground ? 
How, then, can Victor Hugo write anything so 
absurd as this: “Il a fallu trois cents ans pour 
que l’Angleterre’commenga 4 entendre ces deux 
mots, que le monde entier lui crie a loreille: 
William Shakespeare !” 

Perhaps we have given too much time to all 
this folly in a writer who is so ignorant of his 
subject as to assert that, until 1664, there was only 
one edition of Shakespeare. Victor Hugo’s name, 
however, carries no ordinary weight with it, and 
even in this work he displays much learning 
where he gives us disquisitions on /®schylus, 
Homer, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Hippocrates, Pytha- 
goras, Juvenal, Lucretius, and a host of other 
great names incongruously jumbled together. 
These unconnected discussions extend from 
Orpheus and Hermes to Fulton and Mongolfier. 

As this book may be very influential in mis- 
leading the French in their conception and appre- 
ciation of our great bard, I have felt it almost a 
duty to call attention to the numerous errors of 
the writer.— Yours, &c. D. 





OUR STREETS. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

“ My dear,” said my wife this morning, coming 
in somewhat late to breakfast, “can nothing be 
done to lessen that horrible crunch, crunching ? 
They have thrown down a thick new coat of mac- 
adam on our nice quict street, making the noise of 
carriages absolutely,unbearable, and there is not a 
hope of its being better whilst the London season 
lasts. We might as well live in a power-loom 
factory, or a quartz-crushing mill; the passage 
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from one side of the street to the other is not fit 

for human beings! The draymen are obliged to 

whip their horses to force them to drag their loads, 

though the poor brutes are tugging till they are 

ready to drop down dead. Yesterday I saw a 

nurse trying to get her perambulator over; but it 

stuck fast in the middle; a monstrous big four-in- 

hand waggon came crushing forward at the time ; 

and, but for the politeness of the waggoner, who 

picked up the perambulator in one hand and the 

nurse in the other, and landed all safe on the 

pavement, the whole three might have been trod- 

den to death. Only fancy our dear little Arthur 

being daily exposed to such risks! It is too 

horrible to think of. Can’t you complain to the 

police, and claim the benefit of the Nuisance Act,as 

they are doing in the organ-grinding case? Can’t 
you prevail upon the Humane Society, or the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to interfere in the matter? Can’t you, in a quiet 
way, speak to the Home Secretary, or the Lord 
Chancellor, or the First Lord of the Treasury, or 
the Bishop of London, or some other influential 
personage, to take up the cause?” To which I 
replied, “‘As well speak to the Colossus of Roads ! 
or to the Wild Man of the Woods!” “ Well, 
then, Adam, can’t you bring it before the House 
of Commons? What és the use of your being in 
Parliament if you cannot put a stop to such bar- 
barities ? I wish I were a Member only for a 
week. Would not I make them mend their ways 
in a very different fashion! If something be not 
done, I give you fair warning that I shall be off to the 
country again, and leave you and the girls to grin 
and bear it as you best may.” This was rather a 
poser; so I said, “ My dear Clara, I shal? see what 
can be done. You know that public opinion is 
more powerful than Parliamentary opinion. I 
shall appeal to the public through the pages of 
THE READER. 

Now, then, Mr. Editor, I hope you will not 
begrudge me a column in so good a cause. It 
seems to me (and with all due respect be it said) 
that our London macadamizers go about their 
work in a very unscientific way. They cover our 
best streets with a thick stratum of big stones, 
broken and unbroken, and leave the world at 
large to break them down and make them smooth as 
best it may; and this in our greatest thoroughfares 
requires eight or ten days, and in quiet streets as 
many weeks. During this period of transition 
the public traffic is grievously retarded; both man 
and beast are overtasked to the utmost; and the 
streets of London are no more passable than the 
dry bed of a mountain-torrent. Nor do affairs 
mend till a large portion of the stones is ground 
down into powder—thus forming a cement for the 
general mass. But this cement is only skin deep; 
the under half of the stones remains without 
cement; heavy drays easily displace the frag- 
ments, causing pits and hillocks, and rendering 
frequent picking and levelling necessary. I ven- 
ture to propose, in laying down a new stratum of 
stones, that enough fine gravel, or, perhaps, better 
still, enough of the dry sweepings of the streets to 
Sill up the interstices, be mixed with the fragments. 
I feel confident that the streets, thus prepared, 
would be pleasant to drive over in two or three 
days; that the fitting, and picking up, and levelling 
down would be in a great measure avoided ; that 
such a road would be much more durable; and 
that a great saving to the State would thus be 
effected. VIATOR. 





“ME” versus “I.” 
To the Editor of Tux READER. 
Hampstead, June 7, 1864, 

Srr,—The first thoughts forced uppermost on 
reading Mr. Moon’s letter in your impression of 
Saturday last in reply to mine were the old and 
hackneyed, but never-to-be-forgotten-as-long-as- 
the-world-stands “ Much ado about nothing,”— 
“ Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus,” 
His candid admission that I am right deserves, 
and has, my best acknowledgments. Why, having 
abandoned his fort, he should have thought it 
necessary to open such a heavy battery te remove 
a few loose bricks from the parapet I cannot 
conceive, unless, like some other generals, finding 
he could do no execution, he thought it indecorous 
to retire without at least a display of noise and 
smoke. “Having yielded the point he had as- 
sumed, that the antecedent must take the case 
of the relative, he has nothing left to contend for. 
The passages of Scripture may be filled up as I 
suggested, “Jt is I’ [whom you see|—“TI am 
he” [whom ye seek ]|—which I still think the most 
natural, oras Mr. Moon suggests, or in any other 
way that may appear to the reader more consistent 
with the context. No doubt the translators were 
right in the use of the pronouns; they exercised 
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no “just discrimination ;” they simply knew how 

to write correct English, and wrote it. Had they 

written otherwise in the instances in question, 

_ they would have shown themselves incompetent 
for the task they had undertaken. 

I now unexpectedly find myself face to face 
with a more formidable antagonist ; and it is with 
no little diffidence that I enter the lists with such 
a profound philologist as Professor Key. His letter, 
however, in last Saturday’s Reaper fails to con- 
vince me that me is a nominative or any represen- 
tative thereof. Admitting that the pronoun has 
ongeet an initial m at some period of its history, 
as that m does not appear in the Teutonic branch 
(so far as I am aware; I write with no means of 
reference at hand), and as it is not the custom of 
languages to resume what has once been dropped, 
the probability is that no form with m ever 
reached the English language. Again, although 
the vowel has become e in the Greek and Latin, Z 
has persistently maintained its place in all the 
Northern languages with which our own is more 
more immediately connected, and appears in the 
Gaelic mi and in the French moi. From this, 
therefore, I think the more natural inference is 
that me is no representative of the nominative 
case of the first personal pronoun, and that the 
English J stands alone, divested of all changeable 
parts, the sole representative of a long line of 
ancestors ; and I confess I should much regret to 
see it displaced by, or forced to share its time- 
honoured dignity with, a plebeian me. 

That “It is me” is a mere vulgarism arising 
from ignorance appears to me further evident 
from the fact that the same persons who indis- 
criminately use that expression use also “It is 
him,” “It is her,” “ It is them,” “They was,” and 
a number of others equally elegant. Whoever 
defends one must defend all. Now I do not 
despise the study of these vulgarisms; they will 
sometimes help us to a little of the history of 
language; but, if they are to be recognised as 
essential parts of it, the sooner we throw away 
our grammars and adopt phrascological dic- 
tionaries in their place the better. The study of 
the English language will then become as for- 
midable an undertaking as that of Chinese, or 
more so. That barbarisms sometimes force them- 
selves into recognition is undeniable; but, by their 
adoption, the language should, and usually does, 
gain something. By the recognition of me as a 
nominative the English language would gain 
nothing ; on the contrary, it would lose in pre- 
cision—the use of one form for two distinct things 
introducing ambiguity where now there is none. 
Until, therefore, much stronger evidence and more 
cogent reasons are adduced in favour of me as a 
nominative than I have yet seen, I must maintain 
my former position that it has no claim to that 
distinction ; that “Jt is I” is the only legitimate 
expression where “I” is the predicate of “ It is ;” 
and that “ It is me” is allowable where, and only 
where, it is not the predicate, but the objective to 
a verb understood and clearly indicated by a fore- 
going question or context.—I am, &c., 

F. L. Soper. 





“TT IS ME.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Holford House, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Sir,—In reading over Mr. Key’s letter in your 
last impression, it strikes me he has taken infinite 
=— to prove a ey that, I think, has of late 

n rarely denied. This is the more superfluous 
because, in the discussion as to the correctness of 
the expression, such a point should not be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Key proves that “me” is properly the no- 
minative of our personal pronoun, efymologically ; 
but our nominative has for years been “I,” and 
such it will ever remain. The vexed question is, 
whether we are to employ the accusative or no- 
minative in such a case—not, as Mr. Key says, 
adopt a new nominative in order to prove the 
correctness of an old idiom. 

My opinion is—introduce as few idioms as pos- 
sible into a language redundant with them, and 
therefore adhere to and perpetuate “It is I.” 





—Yours, &. H. Gamsie Horson. 
SCIENCE, 
ANNUAL VISITATION OF THE ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY. 


HEN, in1710, Queen Anne issued her warrant 
appointing the President of the Royal Society 

and others Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory, 
her gracious Majesty little thought of the great 
t was preparing for others less severely 
interested in the good conduct of the Astronomer- 








Royal who are permitted to accompany the official 
inspectors. This year’s visitation, which took 
place last Saturday, was one of — interest. 
The Astronomer-Royal’s printed Reportcontains 27 
pages—full of valuable matter, as we hope to show ; 
and—a circumstance which has not occurred for 
some two or three years—the day was fine enough 
to admit of observations with the 8. E. Equatoreal 
for the first time since its erection, a hasty glimpse 
of Venus last year excepted. And so it hap- 
pened that the existence of “ willow-leaves” or 
*“ rice-grains” on the sun was tacitly assumed as 
one of the most important among the questions 
du jour; and the magnificent 13-inch, or, to be 
exact, 12°75 inch, was anxiously appealed to for 
evidence by many of the observers present, Mr. 
Nasmyth among the number. 

It was a pity that the atmosphere was not a 
little more favourable; for we hold that this 
question is one which can be best settled by such 
an occasion as that offered on Saturday last. As 
it was, however, the old battle of atmospheric 
conditions versus large apertures was raging, and 
a particularly fine spot and object glass were both 

owerless to solve the matter. We may remark, 

owever, that two brilliant patches pointed out as 
willow-leaves, standing out against the dark back- 
ground of the nucleus, did not present that 
appearance to us when we observed them some- 
what late in the day during a fit of good defi- 
nition. 

It is time, however, that we pass on to the 
Report presented by the Astronomer- Royal, giving 
first notice to the astronomical observations, to 
which, “ by long tradition,” as Mr. Airy remarks, 
the first place in importance is ascribed. 

The number of meridional observations with 
the transit-circle from 1863, May 17, to 1864, 
May 20, is as follows :— 

Transits (the two limbs being considered as 

two objects) ae . . 3729 
Pairs of observations of the collimators by 

the transit-circle. > , 
Reflexion-observations of the transit-wires . 295 


Observations of collimator by collimator . 61 
Circle-observations of all kinds . 3999 
Reflexion-obseryations of the zenith-dis- 
tance-wire . R ‘ » é 309 
Reflexion-observations of stars . 260 


Sixty-four pairs of observations of y Draconis 
with the Reflex-Zenith-Tube have been made. The 
numbers of observations with the Altazimuth are— 


Azimuths of moon and stars 672 
Azimuths of the collimator 356 
Zenith-distances of the moon 364 
Zenith-distances of the collimator 356 


The whole number of days on which complete 
determinations of the moon’s place have been 
obtained with both instruments 1s— 


With the altazimuth, 190, or 152 per lunation. 
With the transit-circle,111, or 89 per lunation. 


The instruments aroeall in admirable condition 
for future work, and the reduction of the work 
already accomplished is in a most satisfactory 
state. 

The convention made with M. Le Verrier re- 
lating to the minor planets is found to afford 
much relief; and we are glad to learn that both 
series of observations will be published by both 
Observatories. 

Among the alterations made which at once 
struck the eye, that in the Magnetic Observatory 
was most obvious ; the pillars erected in anticipa- 
tion as supports of M. Otto Struve’s geodetic 
instruments, which are shortly expected, also 
attracted attention. The alteration made in the 
Magnetic Observatory is an important one. For 
several years past various plans have been under 
consideration for preventing large changes of 
temperature in the room which contains the mag- 
netic instruments. A subterraneous room has 
now been constructed to effect this. The work 
was begun in the last week of January, and in all 
important points it is now finished. Bricks were 
selected which were almost free from magnetism. 

During the excavation the observations of De- 
clination, Horizontal Force, and Vertical. Force 
were necessarily suspended. 

In the preparations for mounting the instrua- 
ments in their new location the following points 
are remarked upon in the Report :— 

The declination-magnet (a new 2-feet magnet 
by Mr. Simms) is carried by a pier, whose upper 
part protrudes through the floor of the upper 
room, for the sake of giving greater length to the 
suspending-wire. 

For the support of the horizontal-force-magnet 
a pier is built of brick, stone, and slate, which, 


like that of the declination-photographic-magnet, 
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projects through the upper floor into the upper 
room. The suspending cords of these t 
instruments are of steel wire: although no practi- 
cal reason exists for objecting to the silk skeins, 
yet, on theoretical grounds, the Astronomer-Royal 
has determined to make this change. 

The new vertical-force instrument differs from 
the old one in the following points :—The length 
of the magnet is eighteen inches instead of two 
feet. Its ends are pointed ; a construction indi- 
cated by Lamont as giving great magnetic power, 
which, however, is not successful in the present 
instance. The knife-edge also is one continuous 
piece of steel, and the whole of the frame which 
connects the knife-edge with the magnet is of 
iron. It will be interesting to note whether any 
practical advantage attends these modifications. 

The Astronomer-Royal calls attention to a 
result of late observations which has given him 
great anxiety. 

The variations in the power of the horizontal- 
force and the vertical-force magnets depending on 
temperature were determined several years ago 
with very great care by experiments in which the 
magnet was immersed in water of various tem- 
peratures. It is evident, however, that this form 
of experiment does not exactly reproduce the 
circumstances of a magnet whose tempera- 
ture depends on that of the external air. The 
opportunity given by the command of the 
hot-air stove, constructed entirely of copper, and 
heated by gas, provided for the warming of the 
magnetic basement, was considerately seized by 
the Astronomer-Royal to experiment with air, 

The result of these experiments is to give a 
coefficient for temperature-correction four or five 
times as great as that given by the water-heatings. 
And this applies to both the magnets (horizontal 
force and old vertical force), in which the two 
systems of experiment have been compared. A 
large coefficient is also given for the new vertical- 
force magnet, though much smaller than that for 
the old one, when tried in the same manner. 

Some new dip needles have been mounted by 
the Astronomer-Royal, in order, if possible, to 
prevent, by change of form, the change of position 
which they occupy when raised or lowered, a 
change arising possibly from a small wandering 
of the magnetic axis. The breadth of the needle, 
instead of being in the plane transverse to the 
axis of rotation in the new needles, is in the plane 
passing through the axis of rotation. A numerical 
comparison has been made between the extreme 
discordances of the field-of-view-readings of the 
needle-points, and the means of extreme discord- 
ances are :— 


For an ordinary needle . 
For the new flat needle . 


ll’ 45” 
3 27 


It appears, therefore, that the discordance is 
owing to a cause peculiar to ordinary needles, as 
distinguished from flat needles (which cause the 
Astronomer-Royal still attributes to inconstancy 
in the position of the magnetic axis), whose action 
cannot be annihilated. He therefore considers it 
certain that the small probable errors which have 
been attributed to ordinary needles are a pure 
delusion. 

The self-registering apparatus for the record of 
results of the earth-current wires is ready in all 
important points ; but its mounting is delayed for 
the completion of the magnetic basement. 

The mean magnetic declination for 1863 is 
about 20° 46’; the diminution from the preceding 
year about 6’. The mean dip for 1863 is about 


68° 4’. The diminution from 1862 appears to be 
about 7’. The dip at the present time appears to 
be 68° 2’. 


The meteorologicai instruments are in good 
order. A barometer for public information has 
been erected near the entrance gate of the Obser- 
vatory. The graduated face only is exposed. 
Upon this the scale of graduations are much en- 
larged, and indexes exhibit not only the present 
state of the barometer, but the last maximum and 
the last minimum. 

The vane of Osler’s ancmometer made about 
+ 28°5 complete revolutions in the year 1863—the 
largest number that has yet been observed. , 

In the latter part of the summer steps will be 
taken by Mr. Otto Struve, whose visit has been 
before alluded to, for the telegraphic determina- 
tion of the differences of longitude between 
Greenwich and some station on the Conti- 
nent, and between Greenwich and some point 
near Milford, as portions of the great Are of 
Parallel which is to extend from Orsk, on the river 
Oural, to Valencia. Mr. Airy remarks :—“The 
initiation of this enterprise was made by Mr. 
Struve, and much of the primary work was done 
by Mr. O. Struve. I hold it to be my duty 
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therefore in no way to interfere with Mr. O. 
Struve’s plans; but to place the Observatory, and 
myself, and the influence which I may command 
among the telegraphic or other institutions of the 
country, entirely at his service; and, as a zealous 


subordinate, to take every possible measure for 


carrying out his design.” 

We nowcome to the part of the Report which 
deals with time-signals, which, as we read, 
“ Viewing the close dependence of Nautical Astro- 
nomy upon accurate knowledge of time, there is, 
perhaps, no department of the Observatory which 
answers more completely to tke original utili- 
tarian intentions of the founder of the Royal 
Observatory.” 

The time-signal-ball at Deal is dropped daily 
automatically, and time-signals are sent daily to 
great distances—as Glasgow and Cardiff—and on 
the principal railways in various directions. 
Time-signal-guns are fired daily at Newcastle and 
Shields. The Post-Office clocks are regulated 
mechanically, and signals are sent for regulating 
the Westminster clock; and all these, as well as 
the Deal ball, automatically report the success of 
- = of the current which left the Greenwich 
ClOCK. 

We should give our readers credit for very little 
er did we stop to point out the enormous 
value of these time-signals. It would seem, 
however, that the Boards of Trade and Admiralty 
fail to appreciate it. This we learn from an 
addendum to the Report, in which the Astro- 
nomer-Royal places on record some plans of pro- 
posed action relating to a system of hourly time- 
signals at the Start. 

Mr. Airy remarks :—“ It will be remembered by 
the Board of Visitors that, after consideration of 
the reasons which I adduced, and the methods of 
galvanic communication and manipulation which 
I explained, the Board, at their Visitation of 1862, 
deputed a selection of their members, accompanied 
by myself, to wait on his Grace the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and to request his favourable 
attention to the proposal; and that, in the course 
of the summer of 1862, an answer was received, 
conveying the substance of communications refer- 
ring to this proposal which had passed between 
the Board of Admiralty and the Board of Trade, 
of which the conclusion was, that the Board of 
Trade possessed no funds applicable to the defray- 
ing of the expenses attending the execution of the 
scheme. This answer was not laid before the Board 
of Visitors or known to myself till the Visitation 
of 1863. As it did not fully explain the inten- 
tions of the Board of Admiralty, 1 applied to them 
in the autumn of 1863, requesting to be informed 
whether the Admiralty considered as possible the 
establishment of these time-signals under their 
own authority; and I received their reply that 
they do not at present contemplate that measure.” 

The italics are ours. The facts speak for them- 
selves. The deputation of the summer of 1862 is 
not replied to till the summer of 1863, and then 
so unintelligibly that the meaning of the reply has 
to be written for! 

Mr. Airy, “trusting that the establishment of 
these signals is only deferred for a few years,* and 
thinking it probable that advantage may result 
to the system which will hereafter be adopted,” 
then gives the following details, showing with 
what consummate care and intimate knowledge of 
its practical side the suggestion has been thought 
out :— 

“The Admiralty possess telegraphic wires pass- 
ing underground from the Admiralty Telegraph- 
Office, in Whitehall, through the principal street 
of Deptford, towards Depttord Dockyard, Wool- 
wich, and more distant places. The Royal Ob- 
servatory possess telegraphic wires passing from 
the Observatory to a house in Deptford called 
Gothic House, through which one of the Admi- 
ralty wires is led; and here, at any moment, such 
communications of wires can be made that the 
galvanic currents from the Admiralty will ail pass 
to the Observatory and back to Gothic House 
(by what is technically called ‘a loop’), and 
thence proceed towards Deptford Dockyard and 
Woolwich. 

** When an interruption is made at the Observa- 
tory, then currents can be sent direct from the 
Observatory to the Admiralty Telegraph-Ofiice. 

“ The wire of the Deptford speaking-instrument 
in the Admiralty Telegraph-Office can be joined 
with a wire of the Devonport speaking-instrument 
‘in the same office. The wire from the Telegraph- 
Office to Devonport is continuous, and is good, 
liable only to some interruptions from occasionally 
receiving the spray of the sea beyond Exeter. 

“When these connexions are made there is 
unbroken metallic communication from the Royal 


* ‘Italics still ours, 
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Observatory to the Admiralty Office at Devonport, 
sufficiently good to insure the transmission of 
Greenwich signals with the regularity required for 
giving the information by which the Devonport 
superintendent can adjust his clock, and also suf- 
ficiently good to insure the transmission of auto- 
matic signals from the Devonport clock to Green- 
wich, by which the officers of the Royal Observa- 
tory will see the error of the Devonport clock ; 
but not sufficiently good to insure the regular 
oe of a time-signal at the Start, if wires 
should be continued from any part of the Devon- 
port telegraph-wire to the Start. 

“ The distance, however, from Devonport to the 
Start is so much less that it may be expected that 
no difficulty will be experienced in dropping a 
time-signal at the Start by the agency of a galvanic 
battery and automatic clock at Devonport. 

“The first section, then, of the proposed opera- 
tions must consist in such arrangements as will 
secure the accuracy of a clock at Devonport, and 
the second section must consist in such arrange- 
ments as will secure the accuracy (by automatic 
action of that clock) of the signal-drop at the Start, 
and will also secure a register at Devonport (by 
automatic action of the Start mechanism) of the 
actual success of the signal-drop in a form which 
will admit of convenient transmission to the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. 

“Tt was proposed that the time-signal at the 
Start should be a skeleton ball about 8 feet in 
diameter, dropped through a space of 12 or 
16 feet. The locality selected for it is a rock 
behind the Start lighthouse, called ‘The Boy.’ 
The height of the mast on which it should be 
raised would be determined after inspection from 
the sea; but no great height would in any case 
be necessary. It was proposed to commence 
with day-signals only; but night-signals would 
be given by a mere change of galvanic communi- 
cation at the Start, which would enable the gal- 
vanic current to drop a small weight, whose fall 
would fire a quantity of gunpowder sufficient to 
produce a flash visible at the distance of several 
miles. 

“The following collateral advantages would at- 
tend the establishment of this system of signals: — 
Accurate time-currents would be given at Devon- 
port, which could be made subservient to the 
public exhibition of time-signals, either at Mount 
Wise, or on the Devonport Column. A com- 
mencement would be made of coast-telegraph, 
available for military purposes. Facilities would 
be given for a commercial telegraph from the Start 
Point to Dartmouth, much desired by persons 
connected with the mercantile marine.” 

We have thought it right to give Mr. Airy’s 
suggestion at some length that our readers may 
judge for themselves in the matter. Its rejection 
is little to the credit of the two public depart- 
ments interested in its adoption. The Astronomer- 
Royal deserves all our thanks for volunteering this 
addition to his own labours, and the idea of hourly 
versus the present daily time-signals is character- 
istic of his practical mind. 

We conclude our notice by acknowledging the 
courtesy of the Observatory Staff, whose skill and 
zeal have enabled Mr. Airy to render so good an 
account of his stewardship. J.N. L. 





THE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
DUBLIN. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. | 


HE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY.—About the 
year 1782 a literary society existed in Dublin 
who called themselves Paleosophers, and in 1785 
another society sprang up, of a more scientific 
character, who called themselves Neosophers. 
These then joined to form one society, and letters 
patent were issued on September 25th, 1785, 
incorporating them as the Royal Irish Academy 
for the encouragement of Science, Polite Literature, 
and Antiquities. Their constitution consisted of a 
President; a Council of twenty-one, equally divided 
into three Committees, one for each of the three 
objects of the Academy ; four Vice-Presidents, to be 
nominated by the President; a Treasurer; a Li- 
brarian ; a Secretary; and a Secretary of Council. 
Lord Charlemont was the first President, and he 
was succeeded by Kirwan, Lord Charleville, 





Society of Polite Literature; it has published 
twenty-three quarto volumes of Transactions, con- 
taining numerous valuable papers in the three 
subjects, and is recognised in Ireland as the 
acknowledged head of the learned societies, in the 
same way that the Royal Society is in England. 

It has a large and valuable library especi 
rich in the Transactions of other learned an 
scientific societies throughout the world, and a 
valuable Museum of Irish Antiquities, of which 
an admirable catalogue, beautifully illustrated, has 
lately been compiled by Sir W. Wilde, and pub- 
lished by the Academy. The cost of this work, 
together with that of the registration of all the 
articles therein, was defrayed partly by a sum 
voted by the Academy, partly by a large sub- 
scription among its members, and partly by a 
Government grant. 

In the year 1788 the Academy was granted the 
use of a house in Grafton Street belonging to 
Government, previously called the Navigation 
House. This it retained till 1852, when it re- 
moved to the house formerly called Northland 
House, next the Mansion House, in Dawson Street, 
the rent of which is paid by the Board of Works, 
who also built, at the public expense, some large 
rooms at the back for its museum and library. 

In the year 1800 the imperial Parliament 
gave a grant of £1000 to repair the house in 
Grafton Street, and £50 per annum to keep it in 
repair. 

In 1816 this was raised to £300 per annum for 
the general purposes of the Academy, which was 
augmented in 1852 to £500 per annum. Small 
special grants also have been made from time to 
time for specific purposes, such as the purchase of 
valuable manuscripts or antiquities. 

One curious result of the fetters imposed by the 
reception of an annual Government grant has 
developed itself in the meetings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and that is the impossibility of the 
members getting a cup of tea to moisten their lips 
after the discussions. The whole of the accounts 
of the Academy have to be submitted to the 
Audit-oflice, who would disallow any expenditure 
on refreshment of any kind. A small special 
subscription among the members was tried, but 
failed from the difficulty always experienced in 
collecting small sums. Any one who frequents 
the meetings of the Royal, the Geological, or 
other scientific societies in London, can appre- 
ciate the loss of the little social chat on the events 
of the evening over a cup of tea after the formal 
meeting has dissolved. 

All the eminent men in Ireland who have dis- 
tinguished themselves either in abstract science or 
in the sciences of experiment or observation, all 
the most learned antiquarians and archeologists, 
and those who have been most famous in litera- 
ture, have been members of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, which, by the dignity of its demeanour, as 
well as the value of its labours, has always 
worthily upheld the reputation of Ireland. 

Tue Royat Zooroaicat Society OF IRELAND 
was instituted on May 10th, in the year 1830, 
when a portion of ground in the Phoenix Park was 
assigned to it by the Lord-Lieutenant. This was 
taken formal possession of in July of that 2 
and a plan for laying out the Gardens was ordered 
from Mr. Decimus Burton. This plan was laid 
before the Society in November 1832, but it was 
not till May 1833 that the bye-laws were framed, 
a President appointed, and the Gardens opened to 
the public. 

In 1837, soon after her accession, her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to become the Patroness of 
the Society, and the style of “ Royal” was officially 
authorized by a letter from Colonel Yorke to Sir 
P. Crampton, then President of the Society. 

The Society consisted of members paying £1 
annually, with an entrance fee of £1, or a life 
composition of £10, and Garden subscribers, 
who merely enter their names in a book at the 
gate and pay £1 annually. The public are 
admitted on payment of sixpence each; but, on 


holidays and on Sunday afternoons, and after 


5 p.m. in the summer, the admission is only one 
penny. ‘The plan of the Sunday afternoon penny 


admission was adopted many years ago, and has 


Brinkley, Provost Lloyd, and Sir W. Hamilton. | 
During the presidency of the latter, in the year | 


1839, the term of the office was limited to five 
years ; and it has since been held by Dr. H. Lloyd, 
Dr. Romney Robinson, Dr. Todd, and by the 
Very Reverend Dr. Graves, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, who now holds the office. 

The Royal Irish Academy is a conjoint repre- 
sentative of the three London societies called the 
Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, and the 
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not only had the best results for the people, but 
become one of the chief supports of the Society, 
the amount of the penny admissions being often 
double that of the annual subscriptions, and much 
greater than the sixpenny admissions. For the 
year ending May 1863 the total receipts were 
only £1628. 1s. 5d., of which the penny admis- 
sions gave £471, the sixpenny admissions £347, 
and the annual subscriptions £250. The expenses 
for that year amounted to £1742. 11s. 5d., of 
which £344. 17s. was paid for salaries and wages, 
and £758 for the keep of the an imals. 
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The Society never received the amount of sup- 
port which it deserved at the hands of the Irish 
public or the citizens of Dublin, and it was only 
enabled to drag on its existence through the 
famine years of 1848 and thereabouts by the inde- 
fatigable care and exertions of the late Dr. Robert 

its Secretary, and a few other public-spirited 
individuals. 

In 1854 the Council memorialized the Lord- 
Lieutenant for some Government aid, which was 
granted to them through the intervention of the 
newly-established Department of Science and Art, 
who placed on the estimates a sum of £500 to be 

id through the agency of the Royal Dublin 

iety. In return for this agency it was stipu- 
lated that members of the Royal Dublin Society 
might become members of the Royal Zoological 
Society without payment of an admission fee, or 
life members by payment of £7, instead of £10. 

The animal collections of the Royal Zoological 
Society have never been large, but have always 
comprised some interesting birds and mammals. 
They have been especially successful in breeding 
young lions, upwards of thirty having been sold 
during the last few years, the progeny of one 
noble animal, who unfortunately died of fever 
during the t winter. Two lionesses have, 
however, brought forth posthumous families since 
his decease, through whom it is hoped the stock 
may be continued. 

The Gardens are beautifully situated on one side 
of a small lake in the Pheenix Park, across which 
the mountains of Dublin and Wicklow afford a 
picturesque background to the view. Up to the 
ge time the other side of the lake has been 
eft open and undefended, the consequence of 
which has been much depredation on the Gardens 
and the impossibility of keeping any stock of 
water-fowl on the lake. The Government, however, 
have just granted permission to fence in the 
ground all round the lake, provided the fence be 
of a light ornamental character which will not 
obstruct the view. A subscription, headed by a 
donation of £25 from her Majesty, is now in 
— for the purpose of paying for this fence. 

ould still further funds be raised, so as to make 
the houses and cages in the Gardens more spacious 
and suitable, and the whole be once placed in a 
gees permanent condition, the Gardens of the 
yal Zoological Society of Ireland might, in 
a wna to their extent, be made equal to any 
in the world in usefulness, and would be surpassed 
by none in beauty of site and in general attractive- 
ness. As it is, they are often found fault with for 
deficiencies and shortcomings, and more especially 
by those who, perhaps, have never contributed 
anything beyond one solitary sixpence towards 
putting them on a better footing. 

THe Musrum or [risa Inpustry.—This, 
notwithstanding the faxtastic no-meaning of the 
name it now bears, is in reality the sister insti- 
tution of the Museum of Practical Geology in 
Jermyn Street. The Geological Survey of Great 
Brita was commenced in 1832 by Sir H. De la 
Beche, and carried on for some years partly at 
his own expense, partly by assistance from the 
Ordnance Survey. The Museum of Economic 
Geology was founded in Craig’s Court about 1835 
to contain the collections made by Sir Henry, and 
in the year 1839 he obtained the sanction of the 
Treasury for a system of lectures on Practical 
Geology in connexion with the Survey and Museum 
as soon as the necessary arrangements should be 
made for their delivery. Meanwhile the Ordnance 
Survey in Ireland had likewise established a 
geological branch, under the superintendence of 
the late General Portlock, who, in its prosecution, 
made a valuable collection of botanical, zoological, 
and geological specimens. In the year 1848, 
however, the geological branch of the Irish 
Ordnance Survey was suspended, and in the 
beginning of 1845 the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom was commenced, with Sir 
H. De la Beche as “ Director-General for the whole 
empire,’’ under the Chief Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and an Act of Parliament 
was passed in July of that year to give powers to 
carry iton. It was at the same time determined 
by the Government of the late Sir R. Peel to 
found a Museum of Economic Geology in Dublin 
like that in London, to receive the collections 
made by the Geological Survey, to contain the 
Geological Survey Office, and to be the centre of 
a lecture-system like that intended for London. 
Sir R. Kane was appointed Director of the 
Museum in Dublin; a house was taken there on 
the east side of Stephen’s Green; and plans and 
estimates drawn up for its conversion into a 
Museum of Economic Geology, pari passu with 


those for building the Museum in Jermyn Street, 


London. In each case these plans included a 








large lecture-theatre and preparations for the 
delivery of lectures by the officers of the Survey 
and other men of science associated with them. 

In the year 1847, however, Sir R. Kane pro- 
cured leave from the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests to change the title of the Museum in 
Dublin to that of the “ Museum of Irish Industry,” 
thus bringing it into closer connexion with the 
work for which he was then most known—viz., 
the “Industrial Resources of Ireland”—and giving 
it a wider scope than the Museum in London. 
This change of title, however, was so far unfor- 
tunate that it obscured the original intention for 
which the Museum was founded, and nominally 
detached it from the Geological Survey, while it 
also nominally brought it into collision with the 
* Royal Dublin Society for the Encouragement of 
Husbandry and other useful Arts in Ireland.” 
This collision was, however, nominal rather than 
real, inasmuch as that Society had then no indus- 
trial collections ; and it was impossible to found 
any institution for the encouragement of any art 
or science without trenching on ground which the 
Royal Dublin Society had not vainly endeavoured 
to occupy at some period or other of its existence. 

The house in Stephen’s Green was taken pos- 
session of in August 1846, and in the year 1849 
the first vote was taken in Parliament for adding 
wings to if and building the galleries and the 
lecture-theatre over the garden at the back. The 
building grant was spread over a period of four 
years, and the vote for fittings, &c., only passed 
in 1853 ; so that the Museum was not completed 
till the spring of 1854. Its total cost then had 
been £10,283. The house and wings contain the 
different offices, work-rooms, library and laboratory, 
with apartments for the house-steward and ser- 
vants. The Museum at the back consists of two 
storeys, each containing three galleries running 
round the three sides of a central quadrangle, 
while the lecture-theatre occupies the fourth side. 
This structure affords great facilities for the ar- 
rangement ofthe different collections in the Museum. 
The lower storey contains the Inorganic products, 
the upper the Organic ones. The Inorganic 
objects consist of collections of ornamental 
marbles, building stones, rocks, minerals, ores, 
coals, ironstones, and clays, with the articles 
manufactured from them either in metal, pottery, 
or glass, and such of the processes of manufacture 
as can be exhibited. The upper storey contains a 
large series of Irish and British fossils, about 
17,000 specimens being exposed to view, named 
and tableted, and from 8000 to 10,000 more in 
the drawers, most of which are also tableted. 
Among these are the fossils collected by the late 
General Portlock, chiefly in the North of Ireland. 
It also contains a series from his collections of 
the Irish fauna, which leads to a gallery filled 
with animal and vegetable products and manu- 
factures. 

As a good working Museum, indeed, for im- 
parting information or instruction, this Museum 
of Irish Industry may fearlessly challenge the 
inspection of any competent judges, and, consider- 
ing the time it has existed, and the scanty means 
afforded to its director and officers, will contrast 
favourably with any museum in the world. 

We have yet a word or two to say on the 
lecture-system connected with it. The buildings 
in Jermyn Street, London, were completed in 
1851, and the lecture-system there was commenced 
in November of that year, Sir H. T. De la Beche 
alluding in his Inaugural Discourse to its having 
been sanctioned by the Treasury twelve years 
previously, although it could not be commenced 
till the proper buildings were provided for it. 
When, in 1845, the Government extended the 
Geological Survey and Museum to Ireland, it is 
obvious that it was their intention to establish a 
lecture-system in connexion with it there also, 
or else the plan of the Museum would not have 
included a lecture-theatre. In the meantime, 
however, the Geological Survey and its associated 
institutions had been removed from the superin- 
tendence of the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests and placed under the Board of 
Trade, and in 1852 the Department of Science 
and Art sprang into existence out of the ruins of 
the great Exhibition of 1851. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
was made Secretary for Science, and Mr. Henry 
Cole for Art. Dr. Lyon Playfair, who first came 
into notice as Chemist to the Geological Survey, 
was thus virtually placed over his old master, Sir 
H. Dela Beche, and the institutions of which the 
latter was the real founder; and he also acquired 
control over the Royal Dublin Society. The 
whole were still kept under the Board of Trade, 
until the year 1856, when advantage was taken of 
the lectures delivered at these institutiens to bring 
them under the Committee of Privy Council for 
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Education, who very naturally regarded the 
Professors attached to them merely in the light of 
so many schoolmasters. 

In the year 1854, the Lecture-theatre in the 
Museum of Irish Industry being completed, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair came over to Dublin, in order to 
set on foot the lecture-system there on a similar 
basis to the one then in action in Jermyn Street. 
For this purpose it was deemed necessary to 
include in it the -Professorships of the Royal 
Dublin Society. It was not apparently expected 
that that body would offer any opposition to the 
scheme, inasmuch as they had never seemed to set 
any great value on their Professorships, and had 
never established any systematic plan of practical- 
science instruction. It might well have been sup- 
posed, indeed, that no body in Ireland who pre- 
tended to be animated by patriotic motives or zeal 
for the public good would have opposed the 
extension to Ireland of a scheme which had been 
set going in England for the good of the public 
there and the more economical and practical 
development of the mineral resources and manu- 
facturing industry of the country. 

We believe, therefore, that it was with no slight 
astonishment and dismay that Dr. Lyon Playfair 
and the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
(then Mr. Cardwell) beheld a great agitation 
raised in the Dublin Society, violent speeches 
made at their meetings, and deputations sent to 
London of Members of Parliament and other 
influential personages belonging to them, protesting 
against the proposed interference of Government 
with their august body, and expressing “ surprise 
and regret that the Government should have 
thought of establishing such an institution as the 
Museum of Irish Industry in such close proximity 
to themselves.” The unlooked-for “ Irish row ” 
that thus assailed them had such an effect on Dr. 
Playfair and Mr. Cardwell that they were only too 
happy to consent to any compromise that might 
appease it. 

This compromise was that a Committee of 
Lectures, half to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment and half by the Society, shouid be formed, 
and that the Professors, under the style of Pro- 
fessors of the Department of Science and Art, 
should lecture at both institutions under the 
auspices of this Committee of Lectures, so far as 
concerned “ the lectures common to the two insti- 
tutions,’ whatever that might mean. ‘The con- 
sequence was that the Professorships were limited 
to the four subjects formerly lectured on in the 
old desultory dilettante manner at the Royal 
Dublin Society, and that each Professor had to 
give a course of lectures “ free to the public” at 
each institution, in order that the Committee 
might appear to have something committed to 
them, before he could commence his real course of 
practical instruction to an actual class of students 
who were willing by a small payment to evince 
their bond fide desire of learning something. 
Lectures “free to the public” must necessarily be 
more or less adapted ad captandum vulgus, and, 
like all things that cost nothing, are generally 
about worth what is given for them. No zeal on 
the part of a lecturer can long hold up against an 
audience of listless curiosity-seekers or hunters 
after amusement and beguilers of a leisure hour, 
The free audiences in Dublin, moreover, have 
been infested by boys and girls who came in to 
play, and by children brought in by their parents, 
in the hope, apparently, that they might catch 
some science as they would the measles or the 
whooping-cough. In the theatre of the Royal 
Dublin Society this nuisance is made still greater 
by all the front half being kept exclusively for 
members and their families; so that the lecturer 
has often seen many of those whom he knew to 
be real students relegated to the back seats among 
a crowd of casual listeners, and sometimes this 
has been the case when the front seats have been 
but partially filled. It was stipulated, indeed, on 
the part of the Royal Dublin Society that their 
members should have free admission even to the 
paid lectures given in the theatre of the Museum 
of Irish Industry, though, to do them justice, it 
does not appear that any inconvenient number of 
them ever availed themselves of the privilege. 

Thus stunted of its fair proportions it is little 
wonder that the lecture-system arising from the 
Irish branch of the Geological Survey has never 
attained the strength and utility of that which has 
grown up and flourished in London. : 

The free action of the Director and the Council 
of Professors in Jermyn Street, unencumbered by 
the assistance of boards or committees, and un- 
fettered by the dictation or management of external 
meddlers, has developed itself in the establishment 
of a most useful institution, every officer of which 
works “ with a will,” while all combine to increase 
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its utility in any direction that opens itself. They 
have voluntarily taken on themselves the courses 
of “Artisan Lectures,” given to artisans of an 
evening at a small payment for the course. Any 
one who has been present on these occasions, 
when the whole theatre has been crammed with an 
eager, intelligent crowd of working men, must have 
seen how the earnestness of the audience reacted 
on the mind of the lecturer, so as to elicit from 
him the most strenuous efforts to impart that 
which he had to teach. Such popular courses 
would doubtless be as successful in Dublin as in 
London, while lectures “free to the public” 
would have as much tendency to degenerate into 
namby-pamby platitudes in one place as the other. 
In each case, however, merely popular lectures 
are not the ends for which the institutions demand 
| oem support. The thorough instruction of the 
ew who are to take part in the practical direction 
of our mining, metallurgical, and manufacturing 
industries throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies is the real object to be attained, 
since that instruction is not to be obtained in any 
other institutions than those based on the Geolo- 
gical Survey, and will, when obtained by a 
sufficient number, repay to the public the whole 
cost of the establishments in the increased 
economy and the new inventions and discoveries 
introduced by its possessors. J.B. Jd. 











BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


S far back as 1842 the British Association did 
good service in calling attention to the neces- 
sity of regulating somewhat our zoological nomen- 
clature, and in issuing a code of rules for general 
guidance. Since that time till last year, from 
sundry causes which will be found detailed in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for October 
1863, the attention of the Association has not 
been specially brought to bear on the subject, 
either as to the working of the rules or their gene- 
ral adoption. At the Newcastle meeting of the 
Association, however, the great importance of the 
subject was recognised, and a Committee was con- 
stituted “to report on the changes which they 
may consider it desirable to make, if any, in the 
rules of nomenclature drawn up at the instance of 
the Association by Mr. Strickland and others, 
with power to reprint these rules, and to cor- 
respond with foreign naturalists and others 
as to the best means of insuring their general 
adoption.” 

We trust that, at the Bath meeting, the Com- 
mittee will be able to give a good account of their 
labours. In the interim, Professor Asa Gray, in 
Silliman’s Journal for March of the present year, 
taking for granted that the improvement of 
Natural History nomenclature in general is contem- 
plated by the new Committee, makes the following 
very practical suggestions with regard to the 
application of the rules as they stand at present 
to botanical names. 

After recommending that the admirable code 
proposed in the “ Philosophica Botanica” of 
Linneus be reprinted, with indications of the 
rules which, in the lapse of time, have become in- 
operative, or which were from the first over nice, 
he continues :— 

* Proposing here to comment only upon the 
few propositions which seem to us open to 
doubt, we venture to suggest that the ‘§ 2. The 
binomial nomenclature, having originated with 
Linnaeus, the law of priority in respect of that 
nomenclature is not to extend to the writings of 
antecedent authors, is perhaps somewhat too 
broadly stated. The essential thing done by 
Linneeus in the establishment of the binomial 
nomenclature was, that he added the specific 
name to the generic. He also reformed genera 
and generic names ; but he did not pretend to be 
the inventor or establisher of either, at least in 
Botany. This merit he assigns to Tournefort, in 
words which we have already cited in this Journal 
(vol. xxv., p. 134) ; and he respected accordingly 
the genera of Tournefort, Plumier, &c., taking only 
the liberties which fairly pertained to him as a 
systematic reformer. While, therefore, it is quite 
out of question to supersede established Linnean 
names by Tournefortian, we think it only right 
that Tournefortian genera, adopted as such by 
Linneus, should continue to be cited as of Tourne- 
fort. So, as did Linnsus, we prefer to write 
Jasminum, Tourn., Circea, Tourn., Rosmarinus, 
Tourn., Tamarindus, Tourn., &c. Indeed, it_is 
not fair to Linneus to father upon him generic 
names, such as the last two and many more, which 
Linneus specially objects to, as not made accord- 
ing to rule. Specific names, of course, cannot 


antedate Linneeus, even if the descriptive phrase of 
the elders were of a single and fit word. 
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“*§10. A name should be changed which has 
before been proposed for some other genus in 
Zoology or Botany, or for some other species in the 
same genus, when still retained for such genus or 
species.’ The first part of this rule is intended, 
we presume, to be the equivalent of No. 230 of 
the Philosophia Botanica: * Nomina generica 
plantarum, cum zoologorum et Lithologorum 
nomenciaturis communia, si a Botanicis postea 
assumta, ad ipsos remittenda sunt.’ We submit 
that this rule, however proper in its day, is now 
inapplicable. Endlicher, who in a few cases 
endeavoured to apply it, will probably be the 
last general writer to change generic names in 
Botany because they are established in Zoology. 
It is quite enough if botanists, and perhaps more 
than can practically be effected if zoologists, will 
see that the same generic name is used but once 
in each respective kingdom of nature. 

“*§ 12. A name which has never been clearly 
defined in some published work should be changed 
Sor the earliest name by which the object shall have 
been so defined.’ Very well. And the good of 
science demands that unpublished descriptions, 
and manuscript names in collections, however 
public, should assert no claim as against properly 
— names. But suppose the author of the 
atter well knew of the earlier manuscript or un- 
published name, and had met with it in public 
collections, such name being unobjectionable, may 
he wilfully disregard it? And as to names with- 
out characters, may not the affixing of a name to 
a sufficient specimen in distributed collections (a 
common way in Botany) more surely identify the 
genus or species than might a brief published 
description? Now the remarks of the Committee, 
prefixed to § 12, while they state the legal rule of 
priority, do not state, nor in any way intimate, 
that a wilful disregard of unpublished names, 
especially of those in public or distributed collec- 
tions, is injurious, dishonourable, and morally 
wrong. In the brotherhood of botanists, it 
should be added, custom and courtesy and 
scientific convenience in this respect have the 
practical force of law, the wilful violation of 
which would not long be tolerated; and the 
distribution of named specimens, where and 
as far as they go, is held to be tantamount to 
publication. 

“ As to the recommendations for the future im- 
provement of nomenclature, in passing under 
review the ‘Classes of objectionable names’ we 
wonder that geographical specific names should 
have been objected to: we find them very con- 
venient in Botany, and, next to characteristic 
names, about as good as any. Comparative spe- 
cific names in otdes and inea, &c., are much used 
by botanists, and are often particularly charac- 
teristic. Specific names derived from persons, 
used with discretion, and as far as possible re- 
stricted to those who have had to do with the 
species, as discoverer, describer, &c., are surely 
unobjectionable. Generic names derived from 
persons are, we agree, best restricted to Botany, 
where, when appropriately applied, they are in 
good taste, if not too cacophonous. As to closely- 
resembling names, in large genera it may some- 
times be best to ‘call a species virens or virescens’ 
when there is already a viridis. Anagrams, like 
puns, if not cautiously handled and particulariy 
well made, are intolerable. But what can be 
prettier, among unmeaning names, than R. Brown’s 
Tellima? Botanists will hardly agree that a good 
generic name which has been effectually super- 
seded by the law of priority should never after- 
wards be bestowed upon some other genus of some 
other order. ‘It has sometimes been the prac- 
tice, in subdividing an old genus, to give to the 
lesser genera so formed the names of their respec- 
tive typical species.’ The Committee objects to 
this usage because the promotion calls for new 
specific names. To us it seems a natural and 
proper course, when the name of the species in 
question is substantive and otherwise fitting 
—most proper when (to take a not un- 
common case) one used generically in the 
first place by ante-Linnean naturalists or 
herbalists. 

“But the objection of the Committee is pro- 
bably connected with a peculiar view which they 
have adopted as to the way of citing species which 
have been transferred to some other than the 
original genus. Here many zoologists, and a few 
botanists, have been giving themselves much 
trouble and perplexjty, as it seems to us, to little 
purpose. Take for illustration our Blue Cohosh, 
originally Leontice thalictroides of Linnzus, but 
afterwards, in Michaux’s Flora, taken as the type 
of a mew genus, and therefore appearing as 
Caulophyllum thalictroides. Now, if we adopt 
the view of Linnewus, to which he would probably 
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have adhered had he lived till now, we write the 
name and the authority thus :— 

Leontice thalictroides, Linn. 

(Syn. Canlophyllum thalictroides, Michx.) 
The abbreviated names of the authors appended 
stand in place of the full reference—e.g., Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1, p. 448, and Michx. Fl. Bor.-Am. 1, 
p. 205, tab. 21. If the other view be adopted, it 
stands, in fact— 

Caulophyllum thalictroides, Michx. 

(Syn. Leontice thalictroides, Linn.) 
But, fearful lest the original describer should be 
robbed of his due credit, it has been proposed to 
write— 

Caulophyllum thalictroides, Linn. 

This is not only an anachronism of half a 
century, but an imposition upon Linneus of a 
view which he had not, and perhaps would not, 
have adopted. To avoid such fatal objections, 
it has been proposed to write Caulophyllum 
(Michx.) thalictroides, Linn., which is not only 
‘too lengthy and inconvenient to be used with 
ease and rapidity,’ but too cumbrous and uncouth 
to be used at all. And, finally, the Committee 
propose to write— 

Caulophyllum thalictroides (Linn.) (sp.)— 
which is scarcely shorter, or even to leave out the 
(sp.) The reader is thus to note that Linneus 
originally gave the specific name thalictroides, but 
not the generic. Who did must be otherwise 
ascertained. A pretty long experiente conyinces 
us that much confusion is risked or trouble 
expended, and nothing worth while secured, by 
these endeavours to put forward the original 
rather than the spinal application of a specific 
name. Ante-Linnean nomenclature broke down 
in the attempt to combine specific appellation with 
description. Here the attempt is to connect it 
with the history of its origin, which, after all, can 
be rightly told only in the synonymy. The natural 
remedy for the supposed evil which this mode 
of citation was to cure is, to consider (as is simply 
the fact) that the appended authority does not 
indicate the origin, but only the application at the 
time being of the particular name; and so no one is 
thus robbed of his due. The instructed naturalist 
very well knows the bibliography of species, or 
where to look for it; the tyro can learn. 

“8 C. Specific names should always be written 
with a small initial letter, even when derived from 
persons or places :'—on the ground that proper 
names written with a capital letter are liable to be 
mistaken for generic. (Butno naturalist would be 
apt to write the name of a species without that of 
the genus, or its initial, preceding.) Also, ‘ that 
all species are equal, and should therefore be 
written all alike.’ The question is one of con- 
venience, taste, and usage. As to the first, we do 
not think a strong case is made out. If mere 
uniformity be the leading consideration, it might 
be well to follow the example of the American 
author who corrected Ranunculus Flammula Linn. 
and R. Cymbalaria Pursh, into R. flammulus and 
R. eymbalarius! As to taste and usage, we sup- 
pose there would be a vast preponderance against 
the innovation, so far as respects personal names 
and those substantive names which Linneeus 
delighted to gather from the old herbalists, &c., 
and turn to specific use—e.g., Ranunculus Plam- 
mula, R. Lingua, R. Thora, R. Ficaria, and the 
like. Adjective names of places and countries, 
Linneus printed with a small initial—eg., R. 
lapponicus, &c. DeCandolle writes such names 
with a capital letter; and this best accords with 
English analogy, but has not been universally 
adopted, and probably will not be. 

“¢§ F. It is recommended that, in subdividing an 
old genus in future, the names given to the sub- 
divisions should agree in gender with that of the 
original group. The practical objection to this 
is, that old names should be revived for these 
genera or subgenera, if there be any applicable 
ones, which is likely to be the case in Botany.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE refer elsewhere somewhat at length to the 
Visitation of Greenwich Observatory on Saturday 
last, and to the Report read by the Astronomer- 
Royal to the Board of Visitors. We may here 
especially mention that part of the Report which 
refers to an hourly time-signal at Start Point, 
which was proposed to the Admiralty by Mr, 
Airy as long ago as the summer of ’62, and the 
importance of which, both to our navy and mer- 
chant service, it would be impossible to over. - 
estimate. After the usual expenditure of red-tape 
and correspondence which had to be referred back 
for explanation, the Board of Trade pleads “ want 
of funds,” although the Government already pos- 
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sesses a through-wire to Devonport; and the 
Admiralty decline to do anything in the matter, 
as, let us remind our readers, it declined when 
the time-ball system itself was suggested. The 

. science which aids and saves our mariners, and 
which is abroad and appreciated in the work-a-da 
world, is evidently not the science in favour wit 
our Government. They prefer scientific twaddle 
and Halls of Science at South Kensington. 

WE may remind our readers that the Soirée 
held by the President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society at Willis’s Rooms takes place this evening 
(Saturday) at 9°30. Mr. De La Rue has, we hear, 
prepared a rich astronomical treat for his invités. 

Ir has long been a matter of surprise to us that 
Geology, which is second to none of the sciences 
either in the value of the facts acquired in its 
domain, or in the popular interest attaching to 
them, has been so feebly represented in our scien- 
tific literature. We are glad to be able to inform 
our readers that this obvious gap is about to be 
filled up, and in the most satisfactory manner, by 
a periodical the prospectus of which has just 
reached us. The conductors of this new monthly 
—Professor Rupert Jones and Mr. Henry Wood- 
ward—evidence, by their list of supporters and 
contributors, that they possess the full confidence 
of every geologist and paleontologist of note in 
the three kingdoms, and of very many on the 
Continent of Europe. Original communications 
on geological and kindred subjects, and transla- 
tions of important foreign memoirs, together with 
correspondence, reviews, miscellaneous reports, 
notices, &2., form the programme which the 
editors place before us in the prospectus. Papers 
on “The Present Aspects of Geological Science,” 
by Professor Rupert Jones ; on “The Geology of 
the Sahara,” by Professor Ramsay; and on 
“Special Indications of Old Volcanic Action at 
Burntisland, Frith of Forth,’ by Mr. Geikie, 
are among those promised for No. 1. The 
publishers and editors of the Geological Maga- 
zine have evidently not hastily undertaken 
the task which lies before them; with a modesty 
which does them credit they remark that, “ having 
consulted the most eminent geologists and, paleon- 
tologists of the day (amongst whom may be men- 
tioned Sir Philip Egerton, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Sir Charles Lyell, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., Pro- 
fessors Sedgwick, Phillips, Owen, Ramsay, Morris, 
and Huxley, and Dr. Falconer), they are not 
unaware of what will be expected of them.” We 
do not fear disappointment. 

For the same month (July) another scientific 
journal is announced, our weekly contemporary, 
the Electrician, commencing a new series in the 
monthly form, and with several new claims for the 
support of all interested in that wide range of 
knowledge, dealing with electrical phenomena and 
the various uses—telegraphic uses especially— 
now made of the subtle fluid which gives rise to 
them. The various branches of the Review, 
which also embraces applied science, are to be 

laced under the direction of gentlemen of 
ong experience and universally-admitted autho- 
rity, and arrangements are being made for esta- 
blishing a thoroughly efficient staff of corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 

Tur Moniteur Belge announces the death of 
Professor Waitz, which took place a short time back. 
He was born in 1821 at Gotha, from whence he 
proceeded to Jena and Leipzig, where he studied 

hilology and mathematics. Soon afterwards, 
owever, he turned his attention to philosophical 
studies, and in 1842-43, in the course of a journey 
through France and Italy, he collected materials 
for a new edition of Aristotle’s “‘ Organon,” which 
appeared at Leipzig in 1844-46. In 1848 he 
obtained an extraordinary professorship at Mar- 
burg, which he held until his death. He was the 
author of “Grundlegung der Psychologie,” 
“Lehrbuch der Psychologie als Naturwissen- 
schaft,” and “ Allgemeine Piidagogik,” the general 
tendency of which is to expose the inconsistencies 
of the idealistic philosophy of the school of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, both as regards the matter 
and also the manner of their teaching. He sought 
to make psychology the groundwork of universal 
philosophy, thus showing an approach to the 
system of Kant. He will, however, be better 
remembered, in this country at least, as the author 
of “ Anthropologie der Naturvélker,” of which a 
translation of the first part, under the title of 
* Introduction to Anthropology,” was published 
last year by the Anthropological Society. He was 
diligently labouring at the preparation of the 
- concluding portions of this work only a short 
time before his death, and wrote confidently to his 
friends in England respecting the time when the 
work would be in a complete state. He was a 


strong advocate of the unity of the human species. 








WE described a few weeks ago a barometer with 
an enlarged scale which had been exhibited at 
the Royal Society and at the Society of Arts; 
it appears, however, that the principle of its 
construction had been anticipated by Amontons in 
1695, and Mr. Whiting in 1862. Amontons’s baro- 
meter is what is termed the “conical barometer,” 
in Sir John Leslie’s article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 7th edition, vol. iv., p. 390, published 
in 1842, the actual form adopted by Mr. Hicks, 
the exhibitor of the one we mentioned, having 
been described in the same article at p. 391 :— 
“The most accurate construction of a barometer 
of this kind [the conical barometer] is attained 
by joining together two tubes that have even but 
unequal bores, the longer and narrower being 
uppermost. If the width of the upper tube were 
supposed to be to that of the under one as two to 
three, the scale would be enlarged three times, 
since, by descending three inches from the top, 
and consequently two at the bottom, the column 
would suffer a contraction of one inch in height. 
This species of barometer is thus recommended by 
its simplicity and its ample range. But the bore 
of the tube being indispensably small, the mercury 
moves with difficulty, and resists the influence of 
minute changes of external action.” Mr. Whiting’s 
instrument, exhibited at the Soirée of the Royal 
Society in 1863, was the enlarged scale barometer 
described as above, but it had at the lower end of 
the column of mercury a small float of glass in- 
serted carrying a disc of ivory fitting loosely into 
the tube, the object of which was to enable tubes 
of larger bore to be used and get rid of some of 
the capillary attraction, which causes a sluggish- 
ness of action in the tubes of smaller bore. 
Also, page 400 of the same article, Sir J. 
Leslie says:—‘ A modification of the conical 
barometer in travelling we have ourselves em- 
ployed. The principal part consists of a small 
steel stop-cock (vide fig. 13); a glass tube 31 or 
32 inches long, with a bore of the tenth part of 
an inch, sealed at top and filled with quicksilver, 
is cemented into the one end of the stop-cock, 
and into the other end is cemented an open and 
wider tube 16 inches or more in length, and 
having its diameter above the eighth of an inch. 
This compound tube is lodged in a walking-stick, 
divided into inches and tenths through its whole 
extent, or only at the upper part.” As regards 
this latter form, adopted by Mr. Hicks for travel- 
ling purposes, or as a standard barometer, the scale 
reading both ways, with a vernier at each end, the 
only part of the instrument claimed by Mr. Hicks 
as his invention is a very decided improvement 
on the mere division of the scale into inches and 
tenths as described by Leslie, and adds materially 
to the value of the instrument. 

Cosmos for the 26th ult. describes a new and 
exceedingly simple electrophorus now in use at 
the Sorbonne for lighting, by means of electricity, 
the gas-burners in the great hall. 

Mr. PENGELLY, who is President of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, deserves general thanks 
for his introductory address recently delivered to 
that body. Not only was it admirably adapted 
for fostering the love of Science among his audi- 
tory, and keeping them aw courant with its 
progress, but, in its published form, it is destined 
to be more generally useful. Why does a Society 
which numbered Mr. Couch, and numbers Mr. 
Pengelly, among its members not publish its 
proceedings ? 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, May 23.—M. Bovssin- 
GAULT presented a specimen from Quito of the 
Prejiadillas (Pimelodes cyclopum), a fish ejected 
from the volcanoes of the neighbourhood. He 
also read a continuation of his paper “On the 
Growth of Vegetation in the Dark.” —Fizeau— 
“ Researches on the Dilatation and Double Refrac- 
tion of Heated Rock Crystal.” He found that 
the indices of refraction of both the ordinary and 
extraordinary ray were diminished, the latter with 
the greater rapidity. It follows, therefore, that 
in this crystal, which is positive or attractive, the 
extraordinary being greater than the ordinary 
index, the values of the two indices approach 
each other, and the separation of the two rays 
becomes less as the temperature increases. This 
valuable paper (to which we shall probably 
return) contains a description of a very elegant 
optical method for determining the dilatation of 
certain bodies by heat.—Some correspondence 
was read on the subject of the meteor of the 
14th ult., of which we shall give an account 
next week.— Besgue—‘“On Bernoulli's Num- 
bers.” — Guyon—‘ On the Discontinuance of 
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Febrile Cephalagia produced by compressing the 
Temporal Artery.” For this purpose the author 
proposes to use a steel band, bent into the form 
of a semicircle, furnished with pads, similar to 
those of trusses, which is to surround the head, 
the pads being adjusted to press on the temporal 
arteries. He suggests that it will be found useful 
to relieve the pains in the head experienced in cases 
of yellow fever, but admits at the same time that 
the principle is not altogether new. The space be- 
tween the head and the steel band might facilitate 
the application of refrigerants.—Matteucci—* On 
Electrical Earth-Currents.”—Donné—“ On the 
Spontaneous Decomposition of Impregnated Eggs 
—a Contribution to the History of Spontaneous 
Generation.” The author took a number of eggs 


| which, having been allowed to remain under the 


hen for different periods, were left to putrify. In 
no case did he find the slightest trace of either 
animal or vegetable life upon breaking the shell of 
the putrified eggs. He considered that, as long 
as the shell remained intact, no germs could 
by any means obtain admission ; and therefore the 
circumstances of the case were peculiarly favour- 
able for experiment as to the possibility of spon- 
taneous generation. M. Milne-Edwards, however, 
stated that M. Panceri had shown that the shell 
is not always impervious to the passage of or- 
ganized bodies.—Gaudry—“ On the Discovery of 
the Genus Paloplotherium in the Upper Calcaire 
Grossier of Coucy-le-Chaiteau eee This 
paper contains a description of remains of a 
species of this genus found some years ago at 
Coucy, and for which the name P. codiciense is 
proposed. The points of resemblance between it 
and the typical genus P. annectens (Owen) are 
noticed.—Grimaud—“ On Rivers and their in- 
fluence on Industry and the Public Health.” 
After insisting on the necessity of keeping rivers 
perfectly uncontaminated with the sewage of 
towns, the author adds that his theory, if it did 
not even inspire, at least gives a timely oe 
to, the sanitary measures now being carried out 
in London.—Faivre—“ On the Circulation and 
Functions of the latex in Ficus elastica.” The 
conclusions at which he has arrived are, that 
the latex is a sap elaborated by the leaves, 
and that it is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of the parts of the vegetable, and that 
it descends in the centre and periphery of the 
stem, is carried to the extremities, and nourishes 
them. It is also raised to the upper parts of the 
axis which are thereby increased.—J ordan—*“ Me- 
moir on the Groups of Equations Solvable by 
Radicals.”’—Tripier—* On the Treatment of Stric- 
ture of the Urethra by Galvanic Cauterization.” 
The case described was that of a man aged sixty- 
two, and who was submited to this treatment with 
perfect success. The current should be of toler- 
ably high tension and low intensity. —M. de 
Marigny exhibited some specimens of galena and 
bornite (purple copper, Phillips) obtained arti- 
ficially. He also described his process, and made 
some remarks on the theory of the formation of 
mineral veins, which he considers to be due to 
the influence of heat emitted by vast subterranean 
fires, and that the metals and metalloids have been 
condensed from the gaseous state in the fissures 
of the older formations produced by the elevation 
of plutonic rocks.—Vigouroux—* On the Nature 
and Treatment of Epilepsy, Hysteria, and some other 
Diseases.” —Pinson—“ On Silk-worms attacked by 
the Pébrine.’ — Wurtz —“ On the Products of 
Oxidation of Hydrate of Amylene, and on the 
Isomerism of the Alcohols.” He does not regard 
the hydrate of amylene, or pseudo-alcohol, which 
he discovered, as 2 binary compound of water and 
amylene, and considers it as isomeric with amylic 
ether. In the latter, five atoms of carbon are 
in direct combination with eleven atoms of 
hydrogen, the twelfth unit necessary for the 
saturation of the five atoms of carbon being fur- 
nished by the double atom of oxygen. It may 
be allowed that in the hydrate of amylene the 
eleventh atom of hydrogen is held less strongly 
than the corresponding atom of the amyl group, 
€,H,,- This eleventh atom is that which is fixed 
by hydriodic acid when it combines with amylene 
(©, H,,H 1). In the hydrate, C, H,, H (© H), 
(© H) replaces the iodine of the hydriodic acid.— 
Reboul—“ On the Bromides and Hydrobromates 
of Valerylene.” By acting on valerylene with an 
excess of bromine, he obtained a tetrabromide, 
C,, H, “” Br,, which is heavy, thick, remains 
liquid at —10°, and is isomeric with the bromide of 
bibrominated amylene. He also obtained two 
isomeric forms of a brominated tetrabromide 
(C,, H, Br)” Br,.—Berthelot—On the Action 
of Iodine and Hydriodic Acid on Acetylene.”— 
Vionnois—“ On the Action of Percolating Water 
on Embankments.” 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royal Society, May 26. Major-Gen. Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—Tux following papers 
were read :—‘‘ Investigations on the Specific Heat 
of Solid Bodies.” By Hermann Kopp. Communi- 
cated by T. Graham, Esq., F.R.S.—After discussing 
the earlier investigations on specific heat, and on 
the relations of this property to atomic weight 
and composition, he gives a complete analysis of 
the various opinions published on the subject. 
The author’s method for determining the specific 
heat of solid bodies is based on the method of 
mixtures. It is very simple, and it brings the 
determination of specific heat within reach of the 
ordinary apparatus of the chemical laboratory. 
It is also applicable to small quantities, and to 
such substances as cannot bear a high tempera- 
ture. He discusses the deficiencies and advantages 
of this method as compared with those of Neumann 
and of Regnault. In the third part the author gives 
his determinations of a very great number of solid 
bodies, which, as a rule, agree with those of Neu- 
mann and Regnault; but, where there is a con- 
siderable difference, the cause is discussed. The 
greatest number of the experiments are on sub- 
stances whose specific heat had not been previously 
determined ; they extend to all the more impor- 
tant classes of inorganic compounds, and to a 
great number of organic compounds. In the 
fourth the author gives a synopsis of the 
materials at present available and trustworthy for 
considering the relations between specific heat and 
atomic weight or composition. That is, he gives, 
for solid bodies of known composition, the atomic 
formula, the atomic weight, the more accurate 
determinations of specific heat, and, corresponding 
to these, the atomic heats or products of the 
specific heats and the atomic weights. The rela- 
tions between the atomic heat andtheatomic weight 
or the composition, and also the variations of the 
specific heat of a body, with its different physical 
conditions, are discussed in the fifth part. This 
difference is inconsiderable, as is also the difference 
of specific heats found for the same substance, 
according as it is hammered or annealed, hard or 
soft. With dimorphous varieties of the same 
substance, even where the specific gravity is 
different, the same specific heat is found in both 
cases. Great difference had been supposed to 
exist in the specific heat of a substance, according 
as it was crystalline or amorphous. The author 
shows that, for a great number of substances, 
there is no such difference, and that in other cases 
the differences depend on inaccurate experiments. 
He shows that three sources of error, more espe- 
cially, may give too great a specific heat for a 
substance, or for one of its various modifica- 
tions. 1. When the substance is heated to a 
temperature at which it begins to soften, and 
thus to absorb part of its latent heat of fusion. 
2. If the substance is heated to a temperature 
at which it begins to pass into another modifica- 
tion; and this change, with its accompanying 
development of heat, is continued in the water of 
the calorimeter. 3. If the substance investi- 
gated is porous, and (as was the case in the earlier 
methods) is directly immersed in the liquid of the 
calorimeter, in which case the development of heat 
which accompanies the moistening of porous sub- 
stances comes into play. 

The author arrives at the following result :— 
From what is at present known with certainty, 
one and the same body may exhibit small differ- 
ences with certain physical conditions (tempera- 
ture, or different degrees of density or porosity) ; 
but these differences are never so great as to 
furnish an explanation of cases in which a body 
markedly deviates from a regularity which might 
perhaps have been expected for it, always assum- 
ing that the determination of the specific heat, 
according to which the body in question forms an 
exception to the regularity, is trustworthy and 
free from foreign elements. 

The author then discusses the applicability of 
Dulong and Petit’s law. The atomic heats of 
many elements * are, in accordance with this law, 
approximately equal ; they vary between 6 and 6'8, 
the average being about 6:4. The explanations 
attempted why. this law only approximately holds 
good, he considers inadequate. A regularity, to 
which attention has been already drawn, is, that 

* In accordance with recent assumptions for 
the atomic weights, H=1; Cl=355; O0=16; 
8=32; B=10'9; G=12; Si=28. R stands for 





® monoequivalent atom—e. g., As=75; Na=25; 
K=39'1; Ag=100; R signifies a polyequivalent 
atom—e.g., Ca=40; Pb=207; Fe=56; Ca= 


634; Gr=522; Pt=184, &e. 





the quotient obtained by dividing the atomic heat 
of a compound by the number of elementary 
atoms in one molecule is approximately equal to 
64; equal, that is, to the atomic heat of an 
element according to Dulong and Petit’s law. 
According to the author’s determinations, it is 
even found in the case of compounds which con- 
tain as many as seven, and even of nine elementary 
atoms. 
pounds which only contain elements whose 
atomic heats, in accordance with Dulong and 
Petit’s law, are themselves approximately =64. 
It is less in those compounds containing elements 
which, as exceptions to Dulong and Petit’s law, 
have a considerably smaller atomic heat than 6°4, 
and which are found to be exceptions, either 
directly, by determinations of their specific heat 
in the solid state, or indirectly, by the method to 
be subsequently described. 

After Dulong and Petit had propounded their 
law, Neumann showed that the atomic heats of 
analogous compounds are approximately equal. 
Both these laws were confirmed by Regnault, who 
has also shown that the elementary atoms, now 
regarded as monoequivalent, are, as regards the 
atomic heat of their compounds, comparable with 
the elementary atoms which are to be considered 
as polyequivalent. Thus, as regards atomic heat, 
arsenious acid, As, 0,, and sesquioxide of iron, 
Fe, 9,, or chloride of silver and subchloride of 
copper, GaCl, may be classed together. Much 
interest is presented by his results in reference to 
the applicability of Neumann’s law to compounds, 
to which it had not hitherto been suspected to 
apply. In comparing compounds as regards their 
atomic heat, their chemical character has been 
taken into account, as represented by the formule 
hitherto adopted. According to more recent 
assumptions for the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments, the following salts have analogous formule, 
and the adjoined atomic heats have been deter- 
mined :— 


Chromate oflead . PbErdO, 290 
Sulphate of lead . - +» PHSO, 258 
Permanganate of potass KMnO, 283 
Perchlorate of potass KCLO, 263 


The atomic heats of carbonates, R € O,, of sili- 
cates, RSiO,, of metaphosphates, RP O,, of 
nitrates, RN ©O,, are also very near. But not 
even a common chemical behaviour, as the bodies 
in this group possess—that is, a common haloid 
character—is necessary in order that compounds 
of analogous atomic composition shall show the 
same atomic heat. Magnetic oxide of iron and 
chromate of potass both have the same atomic 
structure, and have approximately the same atomic 
heat. A similar agreement is found to exist be- 
tween arseniate of potass, K As 0,, chlorate of 
potass and sesquioxide of iron, Fe, 0,, and ar- 
senious acid, As, 0,. But comparability of che- 
mical compounds, as regards the atomic heat, is 
not limited to the cases in which, as far as can be 
judged, the individual atoms have analogous con- 
struction. We do not regard the atom of bin- 
oxide of tin or of titanic acid as analogous in con- 
struction to the atom of tungstate of lime or of 
chromate of lead; nor to nitrate of baryta, or 
metaphosphate of lime. But, if the formule of 
these binoxides are doubled or tripled, they may 
be compared with those salts, and their atomic 
heats are then yp nog equal, as is the case 
for compounds of analogous chemical character. 
The atomic heats are, for— 


Binoxide of tin 28n@,= Sn,9, 276 
Titanic acid . 27i10,= Ti,90, 273 
Tungstate of lime ° . CaWe, 279 
Chromate of lead . Phere, 29°0 
Permanganate of potaas .KMn0O, 283 
Perchlorate of potass . KCLO, 263 
Binoxide oftin 3S8n0,= 8Sn,9, 41°4 
Titanic acid 3Ti0,= Ti,9, 41°0 
Nitrate of baryta . .BaN,9, 389 
Metaphosphate of lime .CaP, 9, 39°4 


These results seem to give to Neumann’s law a 
validity far beyond the limits to which it had 
hitherto been considered to apply. But, on the 
other hand, the author’s comparisons go to show 
that neither Neumann’s nor Dulong and Petit’s 
law is universally valid. 

Neumann’s law is only approximate, as is well 
known. For such analogous compounds, as from 
what we know at present, are quite comparable, 
and, in accordance with this law, ought to have 
equal atomic heats; Regnault found the atomic 
heats differing from each other by 75 to 4. Ina 
few such cases there are even greater differences 
in the atomic heats, for which an adequate expla- 
nation is still wanting. He found that the com- 

unds of those elements which, in the free state, 

ve themselves a smaller atomic heat than most 
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other elements, are characterized by a smaller 

atomic heat. This is the case, for instance, with 

the compounds of boron; the atomic heat of 
boracic acid is much less than that of the metallic 

oxides, R, 0, and R, @,: the atomic heat of the 

borates, RB©,, is much less than that of the 

oxides, Rg 9,=(2RO), and the atomic heat of 
borate of lead, Pb B, @,, is far less than that of 

magnetic oxide of iron, Fe, O,. The same is the 

case with compounds of carbon. This leads the 

author to discuss whether it is to be assumed 

that the elements enter into compounds with the 

atomic heats which they have in the free state. 

This assumption is only admissible provided it 

can be proved that the atomic heat of a compound 

depends simply on its empirical formula, and not 
on the chemical character or rational constitution. 
Much of what has previously been said fayours 
this view of the case. It is also supported by the 
fact, which the author proves, that similar che- 
mical character in analogous compounds, and 
even isomorphism, do not presuppose equality in 
the atomic heats, if in one compound an atomic 
group (a compound radicle) stands in the place of 
an elementary atom of another; for instance, the 
atomic heat of cyanogen compounds is conside- 
rably greater than those of the corresponding 
chlorine compounds, and those of ammonium 
materially greater than those of the corresponding 
potassium compounds. A further support for 
that assumption is found in the fact that, regard- 
less of the chemical character, the atomic heat of 
complex compounds is found to be the sum of the 
atomic heats of simpler atomic groups, the addi- 
tion of which gives the formule of those more 
complex compounds. Finally, the author shows, 
as supporting that assumption, that (as was 
already maintained) water is contained in solid 
compounds with the atomic heat of ice. It has been 
held by some that the atomic heat of an element 
may differ in a compound from what it is in the free 
state, and may be different in different compounds ; 
but the author is not disposed to agree to this 
view. As the result of all these comparisons and 
observations, he arrives at the conclusion that 
each element, in the solid state and at an adequate 
distance from its melting-point, has one specitic or 
atomic heat, which may indeed vary with physical 
conditions, but not so much as to necessitate its 
being taken into account in considering the rela- 
tion in which the specific or the atomic heat 
stands to the atomic weight or composition. For 
each element it is to be assumed that it has 
essentially the same specific or atomic heat in the 
free state and in compounds. He then passes on 
to determine what atomic heats are to be assigned 
to the individual elements; but we can only give 
the results, which are not all attained with equal 
certainty. The author adopts the atomic heat 
1'8 for G, 2°3 for H, 2°7 for B. 3°7 for Si, 4 for 0, 
5 for Fl, 54 for P and §S, 6°4 for the other 
elements for which or for whose compounds the 
atomic heat is known in a somewhat more trust- 
worthy manner, it being left undecided in the 
case of the latter elements, whether (in accord- 
ance with Dulong and Petit’s law) they have the 
same atomic heats, or whether the differences in 
the atomic heats cannot at present be shown 
with certainty. The author gives for all com- 
pounds, whose specific heat has been investigated 
in a trustworthy manner, a comparison of the 
specific heats found experimentally with those 
calculated on the above assumption. The atomic 
heat of a compound is obtained by adding the 
atomic heats of the elements in it, and the specific 
heat by dividing this atomic heat by the atomic 
weight. The author remarks that a closer agree- 
ment between calculation and observation cannot 
be hoped than that between the observed atomic 
heats of such compounds, for which, from all we 
know at present, the same atomic heat is to be 
expected in conformity with Neumann’s law, to 
which, in such cases, of course, calculation corre- 
sponds. In only a few cases are differences 
between calculation and observation met with 
which exceed these limits, or exceed the deviation 
between the results of different observers for the 
same substance. Calculation of the specific heat 
gives a rough control for the experimental deter- 
minations, and it sometimes indicates sources of 
error in the experiments which, without it, would 
not have been noticed. The author gives an 

instance of this in the determination of the specific 
heat of sesquichloride of carbon G,, Cl,. In the 
sixth part the author enters into considerations on 
the nature of the chemical elements. Acecding 
to Dulong and Petit’s law, compounds of analogous 
atomic composition have approximately equal 
atomic heats’; and, if this law were universally 
valid, it might be concluded with great certainty 
that the so-called elements, if they are really 
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com ds of unknown simpler substances, are 
compounds of the same order. If we start from 
the elements at present assumed in chemistry, we 
must admit rather that the magnitude of the 
atomic heat of a body does not depend on the 
number of elementary atoms contained in a mole- 
cule, or in the complication of its composition, but 
on the atomic heat of the elementary atoms which 
enter into its composition. It is possible that a 
decomposable body may have the same atomic 
heat as an element. Chlorine might certainly be 
the peroxide of an unknown element which had 
the atomic heat of hydrogen; the atomic heat of 
peroxide of hydrogen, H 9, in the solid state or in 
solid compounds, must be =2°3 + 4=6°3, agreeing 
very nearly with the atomic heats of iodine, 
chlorine, and the elements which follow Dulong 
and Petit’s law. In a very great number of com- 
pounds the atomic heat gives more or less accu- 
rately a measure for the complication of the 
composition. And this is also the case with those 
compounds which, from their chemical deport- 
ment, are comparable to the undecomposed bodies. 
If ammonium or cyanogen had not been decom- 
posed, or could not be by the chemical means at 
present available, the greater atomic heats of the 
compounds of these bodies, as compared with 
analogous potassium or chlorine compounds, and 
the greater atomic heats of ammonium and 
cyanogen obtained by indirect determination, as 
compared with those of potassium and chlorine, 
would indicate the compound nature of those 
so-called compound radicles. The conclusion 
appears legitimate that for the so-called elements 
the directly or indirectly determined atomic heats 
are a measure for the complication of their com- 
position. Carbon and hydrogen, for example, if 
not themselves actually simple bodies, are yet 
simpler compounds of unknown elements than 
silictum or oxygen; and still more complex are 
the elements which may be considered as follow- 
ing Dulong and Petit’s law. It may appear 
surprising, and even improbable, that so-called 
elements which can replace each other in com- 
pounds—as, for instance, hydrogen and the metals 
—or which enter into isomorphous compounds as 
corresponding elements, like silicium and tin, 
should possess unequal atomic heats and unequal 
complication of composition. But this really is 
not more surprising than that an undecomposable 
and an obviously compound body, like hydrogen 
and hyponitric acid, or potassium and ammonium, 
should, without losing the chemical character of 
the compound, replace one another, or even be 

resent in isomorphous compounds as correspond- 

constituents. 

e author concludes his memoir with the 
following words :—‘‘I have here expressed opinions 
in reference to the nature of the so-called ele- 
ments, which appear to depend upon allowable 
conclusions from well-demonstrated principles. 
It is of the nature of the case that, with these 
opinions, the certain basis of the actual, and of 
what can be empirically proved, is left. It must 
also not be forgotten that these conclusions only 
give some sort of clue as to which of the present 
undecomposable bodies are of more sustuliosted, 
and which of simpler composition, and nothing as 
to what the simpler substances are which are 
contained in the more complicated. Considera- 
tion of the atomic heats may declare something as 
to the structure of a compound atom, but can 
give no information as to the qualitative nature of 
the simpler substances used in the construction of 
the compound atoms. But, even if these con- 
clusions are not free from uncertainty and imper- 
fection, they appear to me worthy of attention in 
a subject which is, for science, still so shrouded in 
darkness as the nature of the undecomposed 
bodies.” 

“On the Orders and Genera of Quadratic 
Forms, containing more than three Indetermi- 
nates.” By H. T. Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 


Royal Astronomical Society, May 13. Warren 
De La Rue, Esq., President, in the chair. Capt. 
Basevi, Royal Bengal Engineers, Messrs. Albert 
Escott, H. P. Finlayson, and R. 8. Newall were 
elected Fellows.—THxE papers read were as follows: 

_—* On the Satellite of Sirius.” By M. Otto von 
Struve.—For the mean of the observations made 
with the Poulkowa refractor we have— 

1863°21 p=1014 P=80°5 

1864°22 1092 74°°8, 
and, consequently, 

The sonnel’ chines of distance +0'77 

a % ition —5°7. ae 

' to Mr. 8 computations, 
| that the small star is in no physical 








connexion with Sirius, and has for itself no 
sensible proper motion, demands for the same time 
An annual change of distance +089 
‘a " position —5°'8 ; 
while the hypothesis that the small star was 
identical with Bessel’s obscure disturbing body 
would imply a feeble diminution of distance, 
and also a diminution (but only of 1°94) in 
the angle of position for the same interval. On 
the first glance we are, therefore, led to the 
conclusion that the hypothesis of accidental juxta- 
position of the two stars is by far the more pro- 
bable; and this conclusion is even strengthened 
by the comparison of Mr. Bond’s observations of 
1862. Nevertheless, he does not yet regard this 
conclusion as sufficiently established. 

Mr. Dawes remarked that he had seen the satel- 
lite twice only, although he had sought for it several 
times during the last year. He believed it —e 
the very best atmospheric condition in order to 
detect it. He was surprised to see in what a 
strong twilight it was visible. 

“On the Probable Error of a Meridional 
Transit-Observation, by the ‘ Eye-and-Ear’ and 
Chronographic Methods .’ By Edward Dunkin, 
Esq.—This most valuable paper concludes with 
the following summary :—1l. In “ eye-and-ear” 
observations, the probable error of a Greenwich 
transit observed in 1853 over one wire is + 65078, 
while that of a complete transit over the seven 
wires is + 08029. In chronographic observations, 
the probable error of a Greenwich transit observed 
in 1857 over one wire is + 0%°051, and that of a 
complete transit over the nine wires is + 0,‘017. 
2. There does not appear to be any certain differ- 
ence in the probable error of transits of stars 
between the first and sixth magnitudes. 3. In 
“ eye-and-ear”’ transits, for stars whose N.P.D. is 
greater than 60°, it would seem that the probable 
error of a transit increases slightly as the N.P.D. 
decreases ; while in the chronographic transits the 
corresponding changes are insignificant. 4. In 
‘* eye-and-ear”’ transits, the personal discordances 
are liable to a considerable variation between the 
different observers ; in chronographic transits, the 
differences between the observers are comparatively 
small. The general steadiness of observing by the 
latter method is very remarkable, and shows the 
great advantage obtained by its adoption. 5. The 
probable error of a Greenwich result for Right 
Ascension in the year 1853, as determined from 
“ eye-and-ear” transits, is + 0048; while the 
corresponding probable error, resulting from 
chronographic transits, in the year 1857, is 
+0034. By arranging the separate results 
into groups, according to the stars’ magnitude, it 
is found that no certain difference can be dis- 
tinguished in the accuracy of the observed tran- 
sits, excepting only that there is a tendency in 
both methods towards an increase in the probable 
error when transits of stars of the first magnitude 
are observed. The amount of increase in this 
instance, however, is in reality small, and is pro- 
bably to some extent accidental. 

Mr. De La Rue remarked that it was impossible 
to listen to papers such as the foregoing one 
without congratulating ourselves upon the exact- 
ness of modern observations, and upon the in- 
dustry of our lovers of science, both amateur and 
professional. Looking to the result of the calcu- 
lations contained in Mr. Dunkin’s paper, one was 
almost overcome by the amount of persevering 
industry which must have been required for 
bringing observations to such a point of excel- 
lence. He then referred to an improvement upon 
a proposal, made some time ago by Professor 
Wheatstone, for increasing the accuracy of transit 
observations. Most of the members present 
would be aware that there was a personal equa- 
tion existing even in the chronographic system. 
The finger might move a little too soon or too late 
upon the tappet, and the tappet might hang fire, 
and a number of other circumstances might occur. 
This, Professor Wheatstone proposed, should be 
remedied by a system of wires in the transit 
instrument, which, when the star was brought 
between them, should follow its movement; and 
when the star passed the optical axis of the 
instrument, or any number of known points from 
that axis, then the chronographic contact would 
be made by the wires making contact, so that a 
number of records would be obtained independent 
of the will of the observer, and only dependent 
upon the irregularity of the movement in followin 
the star—a method very similar to that sear ad. 
by the speaker in his first lunar-photographic 
experiments. 

Colonel Strange, in a recent visit to Paris, had 
consulted the astronomers at the ial Obser- 
vatory as to the value of the phic 
method, and had received a report very ive 
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against it, a very strong opinion having been 
expressed that it did not exceed the old method 
in accuracy, even if it came up to it. M. Le 
Verrier’s remark in addition being “ Cela fait de 
mauvais astronomes.’” He was, however, still of 
the opinion that the Greenwich method was the 
more sound of the two. He had, therefore, with 
the sanction of the Government, ordered a com- 
— chronographic apparatus for the use of the 

ndian Survey. He believed that M. Le Verrier’s 
condemnation of this process must have been 
based upon a comparatively small number of 
observations ; whereas, where we have to deal with 
the fractional part of an arc, a few observations 
were of very little value. The French astronomers 
performed their experiments no doubt with their 
usual skill, but they had not the advantage of 
data which rendered possible calculations such as 
the Society had just had laid before them. With 
reference to what had fallen from the President, 
Colonel Strange remarked that he believed the 
method proposed by him of having a telescope so 
constructed that the star should automatically be 
followed over the wires had been already achieved : 
he had examined, while in Paris, an apparatus of 
this description contrived by M. Peltier in action 
at the Paris Observatory ; the wire was carried so 
steadily across the field—so exactly with the same 
velocity as the passage of the star—that the 
intersection of that star with the wire was a 
matter of the most perfect ease and certainty—in 
fact, there was ample time for the observer to 
call an assistant to verify the observation before 
leaving the instrument. This system, together 
with the chronographic method, could not fail to 
reduce to within even smaller limits those already 
excessively minute errors with which Mr. Dunkin 
had so ably dealt in his paper. 

Mr. Dunkin, in reply to Colonel Strange’s allu- 
sion to the objection urged by some astronomers 
to the chronographic system, that it tended to 
produce bad eye-and-ear observers, remarked that, 
so far from that being the case, it was found in 
practice that the old observers at the Royal 
Observatory, who had not practised eye-and-ear 
observations for ten years, when the clock was out 
of order, and they had recourse to the old method, 
made their observations just as accurately as they 
did ten years ago. 

Mr. Pritchard said that perhaps few people 
had an idea how very small the present errors in 
observations really were. The whole extent of 
them was simply this: the third of a second ofan 
are might be represented by putting a human hair 
at the distance of 125 feet. 

“ Results of some recent Observations of the 
Solar Surface, with Remarks.” By the Rev. W. 
R. Dawes.—One of the objects the author had 
principally in view was, to ascertain whether in 
any part of the photosphere any objects could be 
found which could reasonably be compared to 
willow-leaves in their form. e writes, “It may 
be well to state here that I have always found it 
difficult to devise any appropriate appellation for 
the small bright irregularities of the surface which 
would avoid an assumption of their character, or 
ascribe to them a regularity of form they do not 
possess. In my first paper I expressed my stron 
objection to any name of this kind, as calculate 
to convey an erroneous impression. The term 
willow-leaves seemed utterly inapplicable to any- 
thing I had ever succeeded in discovering. A 
far less objectionable term, as it appears to me, is 
that of rice-grains, applied by Mr. Stone to those 
objects with which all careful sun-observers must 
be acquainted, as there is no difficulty in seeing 
them in a moderately favourable state of the air, 
and which have been familiar to myself for many 
years; so much so, indeed, that, when they were 
not discernible, I invariably abstained from any 
further scrutiny of the solar surface, as being 
useless. Yet even this appellation conveys the 
idea of uniformity of shape and size which these 
objects do not possess, and is, I think, on that 
account objectionable. But I have been led by it 
to apply the term granulations, or granules, which 
assumes nothing either as to exact form or precise 
character ; and I yenture to hope that the term 
will be generally adopted.” ‘The author then 
gives the results of his recent observations. In 
these researches he met with nothing which had 
the slightest resemblance to the interlacing which 
Mr. Nasmyth has so clearly described and so 
distinctly depicted in his communication to the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 


“Mr. Nasmyth haying subsequently favoured me 
with a copy, I was so struck with the clearness 
and decision of his assertions that I began to 
think I must have overlooked the peculiar appear- 
ances of the objects which he has depicted in his 


diagram as being ‘ the exact form of these remark- 
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able structural details,’ which he describes as 
‘forming the entire luminous surface of the sun ;’ 
and, therefore, to leave nothing untried, I collected 
all the information I could as to the means 
sey ih by him, and by other observers who 
had seen something of the same kind, in the hope 
that some change in my apparatus or mode of 
using it might at length render me successful. 
Now, however, it appears that Mr. Nasmyth has 
withdrawn his former statements as to the exact 
and uniform figure of the objects he claimed to 
have discovered on the entire surface; and that, 
in fact, all that might have been regarded as a 
discovery resolves itself into an appearance perfectly 
well known many years before.” A second 
object of investigation was to determine whether 
the granulations existed equally in the brightest 
and in the less luminous portions of the surface, 
which together form the general and comparatively 
coarse mottling of the photosphere. 

“On the Appearances of the Sun’s Disk.” By 
C. G. Talmage, Esq.—Mr. Talmage has not seen 
the slightest trace of “ willow-leaves,” “ rice- 
grains,” or “ thatch.” 

Mr. De La Rue, referring to the full discussion 
which this subject had received at previous meet- 
ings, remarked that it is to the sun himself, and 
to other observers, that the confirmation or non- 
confirmation of Mr. Nasmyth’s discovery must be 
left. Mr. De La Rue maintains, notwithstanding 
what had fallen from Mr. Dawes, that it is a 
substantial discovery. Mr. De La Rue had recently 
fitted up one of Sir John Herschel’s eye-pieces, 
with a view of continuing these observations upon 
the sun, and he has also designed a prism for his 
Newtonian Reflector, with the same view, in order 
to collect more facts on this subject. 

Mr. Dawes said he thought one of the most 
remarkable things connected with the matter was 
that, whereas these granules, or “ rice-grains,” 
were easily seen—a small telescope, with a power 
of 40 or 50, bringing them into view—Mr. Nasmyth 
should have aceepted them as his “ willow-leaves,” 
which, he says, are so difficult to see with an 8-inch 
aperture. 

Mr. De La Rue said that, with regard to one 
person having observed them with a compara- 
tively small power, he might state he could recol- 
lect the time perfectly when he could see lines and 
spaces of 200 to the inch; he could not do so now 
without a magnifier, and he thought this apparent 
contradiction might be accounted for in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Stone said the appearances presented to 
him were what he had described-—viz., luminous 
particles scattered over the sun’s disk, which, by 
way of description, he had called “ rice-grains.”’ 
He was not prepared to say that Mr. Dawes’s 
“granules” were not the same things; all he 
could say was, that he was not aware of his having 
published any account of them. He felt very 
great confidence in the existence of what he had 
described, and he had examined them with magni- 
fying powers up to 400, and had not found the 
slightest change in their appearance. He was not 

repared to say that it might not be a very pecu- 
iar appearance of the luminous clouds, such as 
Mr. Dawes suggested; but he considered that, 
even supposing it to be so, it was well worth the 
attention of the astronomer. 

Mr. Howlett corroborated a remark made by 
Mr. Dawes as to the general presence of a bright 
annular appearance just outside the penumbra of 
@ spot. He sash alluded to the eye-piece recom- 
mended by Sir John Herschel for observations of 
the sun by means of screen projections in a dark- 
ened chamber; the construction of which, it was 
remarked by Mr. Pritchard, is not at all difficult. 

“Occultations of Stars by the Moon, and an 
Eclipse of Jupiter’s Third Satellite, observed at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the Month 
of March, 1864.” 

“ Occultations of Stars by the Moon,” observed 
by Captain W. Noble, at Forest Lodge, Maresfield. 

“On Planet (76) Freia,” by N. Pogson, Esq.— 
Observations of an asteroid, originally observed for 
Concordia, extracted from a letter to the Astro- 
nomer-Royal. It would appear that these are 
really observations of the planet (76) Freia. 

“Notes on a Centauri and other Southern 
Binaries, and on the Nebula about » Argds,” by 
E. B. Powell, Esq.—A brief notice of the motion, 
during the last two years, of a Centauri. The last 
mean measures of a Centauri were as follows :— 


Epoch. Position-Angle. Distance. 
1862-205 358°-0 6°79 


Mr. Powell has since secured the means given 
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The author invites attention to the important 
portion of the orbit now about to be described— 
viz., the part in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the lesser maximum of distance. If this maxi- 
mum be accurately determined, one most promi- 
nent feature in the path will be fixed; and then, 
as the companion will revolve with continually 
increasing rapidity till its distance from the 
primary diminishes to 1” or less, a really excel- 
Jent orbit will be caleuiable in 1870, or there- 
abouts. He remarks that the orbit contained in 
the notes to the observations of 1859-62, though 
agreeing tolerably with observation up to this 
time, assigns too small a magnitude to the lesser 
maximum distance. The following are his latest 
measures of two other Southern binaries :— 

Star. Epoch. Position. Distance. 


p Eridani 1863017. 250°9 «= 4’"88 
y Corona Aust. 1863°836 318 ‘1 ILljest. 


The latter star is moving rapidly, though not so 
rapidly as was anticipated ; it has described about 
20° in the last four years. In the note 9 Argis, 
in the paper already alluded to, the author called 
attention to two points connected with the nebula 
about that star: (1) That the whole nebula had 
Jaded away very considerably in 1860; and (2) 
that it had altered its form, the nebulous matter 
having receded so as to leave open the southern 
end of the lemniscate vacuity. These remarks 
were based upon numerous observations taken 
in 1859, 60, 61, and 62, and particulars are now 
given. 





Geological Society, May 25. W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Chad- 
wick Bates, F.R.A.S., Messrs. W. Brooke, W. H. 
Nevill, and J. Pentecost, F.C.S., were elected 
Fellows.—Tue following communications were 
read:—1. “ On the Geology of Part of the North- 
Western Himalayas.” By Capt. Godwin-Austen. 
With Notes on the Fossils; by Messrs. T. 
Davidson, F.R.S., R. Etheridge, and 8. P. Wood- 
ward. Communicated by Mr. R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S.—The geological formations occur- 
ring in these regions were stated to be (1) a 
fluvio-lacustrine series, (2) a Siwalik series, (3) 
Nummulitic Limestone, (4) Jurassic rocks, and 
(5) a Paleozoic series. In reference to the fluvio- 
lacustrine strata, the author gave a résumé of the 
conclusions respecting their physical features and 
mode of formation at which he had arrived in a 
former paper, and in addition gave some details 
respecting their position and stratigraphical cha- 
racters, especially describing the mode of occur- 
rence in them of some land and freshwater shells, 
which were referred to in a Note by Mr. 8. P. 
Woodward, The lakes in which the lacustrine 
deposits were formed were supposed by Capt. 
Godwin-Austen to have been produced in conse- 
quence of the mouths of valleys, into which rivers 
run, becoming blocked up by means of glaciers 
and otherwise, as now often happens in the same 
region. Stratigraphical details of the other series 
of rocks were then given, the Jurassic formation 
being supposed to belong to the Middle division 
of the Ontites, and the Paleozoic limestone being 
described as Carboniferous Limestone—both of 
which determinations .were confirmed by Messrs. 
Etheridge and Davidson in Notes on the Fossils. 
The age of the clay-slate and mica-slate was stated 
to be very doubtful ; and the author concluded by 
describing the localities in which granitic rocks 
occur, but chiefly as forming the axis of the 
North-western Himalayas. In Notes appended 
to the paper, Mr. Davidson described species of 
Brachiopoda from three deposits, one of Carbon- 
iferous age, one of Jurassic, and one of unknown 
date; Mr. Etheridge described the remaining 
fossils from the Jurassic strata; and Mr. Wood- 
ward noticed the shells from the fluvio-lacustrine 
series. While the latter were stated to be nearly 
all recent British species, Mr. Etheridge remarked 
on the great affinity of the Jurassic fossils to 
those of the same age (Middle Oolite) in England, 
and Mr. Davidson observed that the fossiliferous 
limestone of the Carboniferous series bore a great 
resemblance, lithologically and in its fossils, to 
deposits of a similar age in Great Britain. 

2. “On the Cetacean Fossils termed Ziphius by 
Cuvier, with a notice of a new species (Belem- 
noziphius compressus) from the Red Crag.” By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.—The genus Ziphius, 
as originally constituted by Cuvier, contained 
three species described by him—namely, Z. cavi- 
rostris, Z. planirostris, and Z. longirostris ; but 
it is probable that each of these really belongs to a 
distinct genus—the first to Ziphius, the second to 
Choneziphius, and the last to the author's genus 
Belemnoziphius. More recently M. Gervais has 


longirostris ; and this species, with that described 
in this paper, and Professor Owen’s MS. species, 
were also considered referable to Belemnoziphius. 
Besides the foregoing conclusions respecting the 
affinities of the fossil Rhynchoceti, Professor 
Huxley discussed the relations of the recent 
genera and species belonging to the same up, 
including the cetacean of Aresquiers, which was 
considered by Gervais to belong to the genus 
Ziphius. Ue exhibited these relations in a 
tabular form, and concluded by stating that he 
had arrived at the following results :-— 

1, Unless the cetacean of Aresquiers be iden- 
tical with Ziphius cavirostris, all the Ziphii of 
Cuvier belong to Cetacea generally distinct from 
those now living. 

2. If the cetacean of Aresquiers be identical 
with Ziphius cavirostris, it is not certain that the 
latter is truly fossil; nor, if it be so, have we any 
knowledge of its stratigraphical position. 

3. Of the certainly fossil Ziphii, the stratigra- 
phical position of Belemnoziphius longirostris is 
unknown; but all the other species of that 
genus, and Choneziphius planirostris, are derived 
from the English or Antwerp Crag, and are not 
known to occur out of it. 

4, So that at present we are justified in regard- 
ing Belemnoziphius and Choneziphius as true Crag 
Mammals. 





Zoological Society, May 24. Professor Huxiey 
in the chair—Mr. W. H. Frowrr read a com- 
munication on a lesser fin whale (Balenopiera 
rostrata) stranded on the coast of Norfolk, and 
lately presented to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons by Mr. J. H. Gurney. 

Dr. J. E. Gray read a paper on the cetaceous 
animals observed in the seas surrounding the 
British Islands, in which he enumerated twenty- 
eight species as having occurred on the coasts of 
this country. Dr. J. K. Gray also read a note on 
Urocyclus, a new genus of terrestrial gastero- 
podous mollusca discovered on the Zambesi river 
by Dr. J. Kirk, : 

Dr. P. L. Sclater pointed out the character of a 
new species of falcon obtained by the late Dr. 
Dickinson, of the Central African Mission, on the 
River Shiré, and proposed to be called Falco 
Dickinsonii, in commemoration of its discoverer. 
Dr. P. L. Sclater also read a note on the species of 
American cuckoo of the genus Neomorphus. 

Mr. Leadbeater exhibited some remarkable tusks 
of an elephant from the East Indies, from the 
collection of Sir Victor Brooke, Bart., F.Z.S. 

A communication was read from Mr. Otto 
Semper on a new species of molluse of the genus 
Rigistoma belonging to the family Cyclostomatida, 
and on a new species of Vitrina from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Jone 13th. 

Britisu Arcuirects, at §.—9, Conduit Street. 
LONDON AND SurREY ARCH XOLOGICAL, at 8,—22, Hart Street. 

Blooms y Square, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30,—Burlington House. 1. Letters from 
Dr. Livingstone to Sir Roderick I. Murchison and the late 
Admiral Washington. 2. Extract of a Letter from Dr. 
Baikie from Lukoia onthe Niger. 3, Travels of Portuguese 
in Inner Africa, between Mozambique and Benguela 
Mr. W. D. Cooley. 


TUESDAY, Juye i4th. seshd ie sa 
HorricutTurat, at 3.— South Kensington. on 
Fellows. Lecture on “ Pelargoniums ‘me W, Senders 
Syro-Ee¢yprian, at 7.30,—32, Hart Street, Bicoms ury Square. 
“On the Site of the Temple at Jerusalem :’’ Mr. Thomas 
Lewin, M.A., F.S.A., &. 





lations to Civilized Society :” Mr. 8. E. Bouverie : 
Re taan Remains from Portland:” Mr. Geo. E, 
Roberts, F.G.8. 
Mepicat AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. lias Os tad Gamal 

ICAL, at 9.—11, Hanover > e Ske 
700 Great ‘An ” Prof. Owen. “* On the Psittacide of the 
Indian Archipelago: Mr. Wallace. “ Remarks on the 
Coecal Grand tum and other Parts of the Giraffe :’’ Dr, 
Crisp. 
WEDNESDAY, June 15th. 

MereorowocicaL, at 7.—25, Great George Street, West- 
minster, Anniversary. 


THURSDAY, Juxz 16th. 

Numismatic, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Seeahe tn’ it On the Idéntity of 
HEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. “ e i 

q Methyl and Hydride o Ethyl:’’ Dr. Schorlemner. Ton 
Vacuum Experiments :” Dr. Sprengel. 

Lixxeax, at 8,—Burlington House. 1. “On the Sexual 
Relations of the three Forms of Lythrum Salicaria: Mr. 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. and L.S. 2. “Account of a ve 


rfect Skeleton of Dinornis Giganteus, recently received : 
Mr. Thomas Allis, F.L.8. 3. #On the CSsophagus of the 
Ruminantia:” Mr. William Rutherford, M.D. 


AwnTiquarigs, at 8.—Somerset House, 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, June 17th. 


at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “Onthe of 
"Reduplicated Wonlss” Mr. HB. Wheatley. 2" Some 
Old Words wholly or almost left out of use; 











tablished a new ies—Ziphius Becanii—from 
a specimen formerly considered to belong to 2, 
155 


Rey. W. Barnes, B.D. 
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ART. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH 
PICTURES. 


HIS Exhibition is the eleventh of a series which 

we hope will be without end. It is a great 
thing that we should have in London every 
spring a small and well-assorted collection of 
modern Continental pictures—profitable to the 
public, on the one hand, in affording materials for 
a fair comparison from year to year of the rela- 
tive condition of British and Yoreign Art, and 
useful to English artists, on the other hand, in 
familiarizing them, at little trouble and cost, with 
the works of their foreign competitors, keeping 
them alive to their own deficiencies, and stimu- 
lating their efforts to take up a better position in 
the race in which, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
they have hitherto been distanced. 

On glancing round the room we feel at once 
that we are in the midst of a small and choice 
collection, and that there are few pictures we 
shall care to miss. The prevalence of violent 
colour, which characterizes an English exhibition, 
does not already fatigue the eye before we begin to 
look at the pictures in detail. The general uni- 
formity of the pattern adapted for framing has 
also se agen do with the quiet character of 
the display. ‘The only drawback to the pleasure 
whicha stranger enjoys arises from the trouble he 
has to discover a picture by any particular 
master that he wishes to see. The Catalogue is 
arranged on the foreign plan of printing the mas- 
ter’s name over the list of his contributions-—an 
excellent arrangement when his works are also 
hung in contiguity ; but, when, as in the present 
Exhibition, the numbers which are given conse- 
cutively in the Catalogue are attached to pictures 
in various parts of the room, it is next to impos- 
sible for a stranger to find the picture he is in 
search of. We strongly recommend Mr. Gambart 
to see to this, and next year to arrange his Cata- 
logue with reference to the pictures in the Exhi- 
bition. 

The two pictures by Gallait will not add to the 
reputation he acquired in England by the exhi- 
bition of the celebrated “ Lying-in-State of Counts 
Egmont and Horn.” The same period of his 
country’s history has been illustrated rather 
melodramatically in “The Oath of Vargas” and 
“The Sentence of Death read to the Counts 
Egmont and Horn on the Eve of their Execu- 
tion.” In the former pictvre Vargas is repre- 
sented taking the oath of secrecy in the presence 
of Alva and the members of the hideous Pribunal 
of Blood; but we feel instinctively that this 
horrible business was not performed in this minor- 
theatre fashion, the principal actor being got up 
in a blood-coloured robe, and scowling over his 
oath in the midst of raving and cursing monks. 
These people are all tenth-rate actors, and even 
the —e of the Duke of Alva bears little or no 
resemblance to his well-authenticated portraits. 
The other picture is open to the same objection in 
a less degree. The characters are more ably dis- 
criminated, and the action is more subdued and 
natural; but still it is a stage rendering of his- 
tory; and from the stage, rather than from the 
sober, though infinitely more pathetic facts of his- 
tory, the painter has preferred to derive his in- 
ae Of the dramatic element in history, 

laroche, among modern painters, was the real 
exponent, Gallait’s pictures are able, melo- 
dramatic, and x ager. but they have not 
the qualities which entitle him to assume the 

that has been claimed for him in the still 
vacant chair of the great French painter. 

We turn with pleasure from these clever mis- 
representations of history to the pictures of the 
Baron de Leys, which, notwithstanding a certain 
quaintness which trenches closely upon exaggera- 
tion, are never unfaithful to the past or false in 
sentiment and taste. The portraits of Philip le 
Bel and the Duke of Brabant are slavish imita- 
ticns of older masters, and whatever value they 
possess as tye must have been derived from 
originals which rendered their production unne- 
 cessary; but a scene of the domestic life of the 
sixteenth century, which places before us “ The 
Burghers and Wives of Antwerp on their way to 
Church on New Year’s Day,” is reproduced with 
extraordinary power and vividness. A picture 
like this can only be painted by an artist who is 
intimately acquainted with the manners and cus- 
tume of the period, and whose sympathies are 
with the past rather than with the present. M. 
Tissot is another painter working under similar 
influence, as may be seen in his fine picture of 
“The Departure of the Betrothed Soldier.” Ina 
finely-composed landscape, we mee: a young 





sixteenth-century soldier walking with his be- 
trothed a little in advance of her parents and 
other members of the family, who have come thus 
far on the road to bid him God-speed: the mo- 
ment of separation is now at hand, and the lover’s 
arm clasps his sweetheart, whose head leans on 
his breast. This incident, common to all times 
has received in this picture a treatment that 
vividly recalls to us the past: even the face of the 
landscape bears the marks of medisval culture, 
and we detect nothing approaching to an ana- 
chronism in the whole composition. 

A fine picture by Israels, “The Widow’s Re- 
moval,” by its general tone of colour recalls to 
our memory “ The Drowned Sailor,” exhibited in 
the International Exhibition of 1862. The pre- 
sent picture depicts an equally pathetic episode of 
seaman-life, and is quite as remarkable as that was 
for the treatment by which the unity of the 
thought is expressed. A study of a head, “A 
Young Woman of Landvoit,” is another contri- 
bution by the same artist, admirably painted and 
full of character. Madame Jerichau’s large pic- 
ture of a shipwrecked mother and child is a thea- 
trical version of an old story. The mother, in a 
fainting sort of attitude, is, with her child, in the 
hut of a Danish peasant, whose daughter is tend- 
ing her. More fortunate than most ladies in 
similar circumstances, she has saved her baggage, 
though half drowned herself, and she has the 
gratification of seeing it all arrive on the peasant’s 
shoulder, apparently uninjured by the sea-water. 
The picture is very cleverly painted, and bears 
evidence of great experience on the part of Madame 
Jerichau. A portrait, by the same artist, of the 
Prince of Wales’s Baby has lately been added to 
the collection; it will be looked at with great 
interest, and is deserving of sincere commenda- 
tion. It is said to be a faithful likeness; it is 
certainly an admirably modelled and painted head 
of a child, though injured by a tasteless arrange- 
ment of blue drapery. 

Gérome contributes two pictures—“The Barge” 
and “ Bashi-Bazouks.” The first represents a 
barge on the Nile, in which a prisoner is bound 
hand and foot, and stretched at full length on his 
back athwart the boat, which is being propelled 
by the vigorous strokes of two black rowers. This 
is a fine work; not only for the quality of the 
painting, but for the largeness of the style. The 

odies of the oarsmen are magnificently drawn ; 
the muscular action which gives life to the oars is 
indicated with certain knowledge, and the action 
is in fine contrast with the death-like stillness of 
the prisoner, whose eyes are fixed upon the sky. 
Gérome is a pupil of Paul Delaroche; and, in all 
that he does, we see the result of his superior 
training and great acquired knowledge. 

Edouard Frére has only one picture ; but it is an 
important work in size for him. At first sight it 
is not attractive, being unusually devoid of colour, 
and also painted in a very low key ; but, when we 
begin to examine it, we are more than ever struck 
by the truthfulness and simplicity of the artist’s 
nature. The subject is the interior of a labourer’s 
cottage, the inmates of which are gathered round 
their frugal meal and in the act of “Saying Grace.” 
Whether we look at the action of the figures as a 
whole, or upon each countenance separately, we 
shall feel how unconscious the actors are and how 
modest. Frére lifts for a moment the thin veil 
that divides us from the , and makes us feel 
that it is perhaps our fault after all that it is not 
rent for ever. 

Adolphe Schreyer is a painter of great power 
whose pictures of Arab-life have attained great 
celebrity. He contributes five works, large and 
small, to the collection. The most important of 
these is, surely, a personal recollection of “ Sledge- 
Travelling in Russia.” We see a sledge in which 
is seated a single traveller. A Cossack driver 
urges three frantic, terrified horses over and through 
the snow; the road is hardly distinguishable but 
for the thicket which bounds it; a wolf has been 
tumbled over in the foreground, either by the 
iron heels of the mad grey horse, or by the gun of 
of the traveller—probably by the former, as the 
man, unwilling to waste a shot, with teeth set 
and eyes fixed upon the pack which we see not 
yet, but that we know will be here in a moment, 
still grasps his rifle at the ‘‘ready.” The spirit 
and dash of this picture almost take away our 
breath ; we feel that in another moment sledge 
and travellers will have given place to the wolves, 
the foremost of which is rolled over on to his 
back before our eyes. The expression on the 
men’s faces—the driver alive to the danger, and 
knowing that all depends upon his control over 
the terrified horses, the traveller turnin upon the 
=o like an animal at bay—is wonrleetally intense. 

ot less truly rendered is the expression of fear 
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shown in the movement of the horses: one almost 
dreads the snapping of the cords by which they 
are bound to the sledge, knowing that all now 
depends on its holding well together. The picture 
is painted in a large, masterly style, and is alto- 
gether one of the best examples of the master. 
Though of less thrilling interest, Mr. Schreyer’s 
other pictures are among the best works in the 
room, especially the two smaller ones—“ An Out- 
lying Picket in Algeria” and “ Vallaques travelling 
through a Storm.” 

The school of Meissonnier is represented by his 
pupil Ruiperez, who contributes two small pic- 
tures in the style of his master. They are 
extremely good, though the subjects are utterly 
uninteresting : a fault that may fairly be brought 
against many of the pictures of Meissonnier him- 
self. His fine treatment and style redeem them 
from insipidity, and raise them above criticism ; 
but we should be sorry to find him with a large 
following; we have already too many * Card- 
Players,” ‘‘ Connoisseurs,” ‘* Amateurs,’ &c., &e., 
of the time of Louis Quinze. 

Plassan, like Meissonnier, is well known and 
greatly admired in England ; and there certainly 
is a wonderful charm about all that he does, even 
though it be owing in a great measure to his 
perfect mastery of execution. He has four ys 
tures in the room, the most important of which is 
ascene from ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”’ There 
is nothing in the Exhibition that surpasses this in 
its way: it is a Frenchman’s reading of a page 
from Moliére; and we must confess that no English 
artist—not even Leslie himself, who was so fond 
of illustrating this comedy—has ever succeeded in 
so thoroughly entering into the spirit and meaning 
of the author. 

Duverger and Thom are pupils of Frére; but 
the former has broken new ground, while the 
latter has hardly ventured far afield. ‘ Hide and 
Seek” is a very favourable example of Duverger’s 
talent for composition, as well as of the good taste 
with which domestic subjects are treated by the 
best French artists. 

There are many other works of interest in this 
delightful little collection which we have not 
space even to enumerate. Ivon has a painful, 
though clever picture of “ Bullock-Carts con- 
veying wounded Soldiers from Solferino.” Tide- 
mand has a picture called “ The Convalescent,” 
inferior in every respect to “The Norwegian 
Duel,” in the Academy. Bisschop has a very 
clever study, called “ All Alone.” The Bonheur 
family are very inadequately represented by a 
small picture of a Goat and Kids, by Juliette—a 
sister, we presume, of the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Rosa. Laugee contributes but one picture— 
“The Dame School,” full of merit. Scholten has 
a pathetic little subject, called ‘ The Loss of an 
Old Friend.” Alfred Stevens, Madou, Trayer, and 
others, are more or less well represented. 

The Exhibition contains a few portraits ; but 
they are singularly inferior, and bear a marked 
contrast to the general excellence of the collection. 

We have no room to speak of the landscapes 
at present; but there are some very good ex- 
amples on the walls to which we hope more par- 
ticularly to refer at some future time. Achenbach, 
Lambinet, Bossuet, Theodore Frire, Gall, Isabey, 
Lamoriniére, Vervier, and other artists who are 
less known in England, are contributors. We 
have to regret, however, the absence of the 
greatest name among foreign landscape-painters. 
There is no work contributed by Troyon. 








ART NOTES. 


Tae Arundel Society has published a very 
satisfactory report for 1863. The annual publica- 
tions for 1864 are now in the course of delivery, 
and consist of two chromolithographs by Messrs. 
Starch and Kramer—the “ Presentation in the 
Temple,” from the fresco by Luini at Saronno, and 
a full-sized head trom the same, together with two 
line-engravings. one by Professor Gruner, after 
Raffaelle, and the other by M. Stoelzel, after the 
fresco of “St. John” by Fra Angelico in the 
chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. The mem- 
bers of the Society are invited to attend the 
Annual General Meeting, to be held at the rooms 
of the Society on Friday, the 17th instant, at 
half-past two o’clock; and a notice has been 
issued that it is intended to propose the following 
new rule :—“ That all public institutions, whether 
in England or abroad, shall be admissible as_sub- 
scribers immediately on paying an entrance dona- 
tion to the copying fund, without passing through 
the class of associates.” ; ; 

Lzssrn@ has finished his painting, “ Disputation 
between Luther and Eck,” a subject lately chosen 
also by Hiibner for a picture. 





THE READER. 











——— 


We have to include the name of Sir John 
Watson Gordon, R.A., President of the Scottish 
Academy, in our list of recent deaths. He was in 
his seventy-fourth year. Sir John was related to 
Robertson the historian, to Falconer the poet, and 
Sir Walter Scott. As a portrait-painter he took a 
high rank, and in the present Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy are five portraits painted by him. 

Ra vigorous debate, Parliament has rejected 
the proposition of removing the National Gallery 
from its present site to Burlington House by a 
majority of 52. 

Mr. Kenny Mrapows has received a pension 
of £80 on the Civil List. 

AN interesting letter from Mr. Nugent Bankes 
5 pet in the Times of Thursday, showing that 
the sketch by Velasquez of his celebrated picture 
of “T.as Mefiinas,” now on view at the Gallery of 
the British Institution, is the original and not a 
replica, as has been suggested, the vermilion cross 
of the order of St. Jago having been put on the 
figure of the painter by the hand of Philip IV. 
himself. 

Four German artists received prizes at the late 
Paris Exhibition of the Salon—viz., the painters 
O. Weber and Schreyer, the sculptor Sussmann- 
Helborn, and the engraver Barthelmes. 

In a convent near Hall a well-preserved painting 
has been discovered, which turned out to bea 
Lucas Cranach. It has been added to the 
Museum at Innspruck. 








MUSIC. 


“STRADELLA” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


HEN the Count de Flotow made the tale 
of Stradella the theme of a serio-comic 
opera he was wasting a fine subject. Pretty and 
pleasant as is the music to which he has set it, 
one cannot help wishing that the theme had fallen 
first into the hands of one of the great composers. 
What would not Meyerbeer, for instance, have 
made out of such material? He would have 
found room for the immense scenes of display 
in which he so delighted, and a plot fertile in 
those conjunctures of passionate interest which 
used to call forth a still greater inspiration. Any 
great composer who hears Flotow’s opera in the 
future may echo Beethoven’s joke on being taken 
to hear a poor opera, “ Really this is a capital play 
—I must set it fo music !” For poor Stradella’s 
story was in reality a very ieaatiid one, if we can 
believe tradition. The old Venetian noble, who 
had seduced, say the narrators, the fair young 
creature with whom the musician fell in love, 
must have been, according to the same authorities, 
a very demon of malevolence. For years he pur- 
sued the ill-fated pair from city to city. Once the 
victim was actually stabbed by bravoes, but re- 
covered. Once it was only the melting eloquence 
of his voice which, according to the = Reects old 
tale (well found if not true), averted the assassin’s 
dagger. But his enemy did not relent: a fresh 
detachment of ruffians was procured, who executed 
their commission satisfactorily. Husband and wife 
were stabbed in one another’s arms. A dismal 
story this, but with elements of poetry in it which 
might have been turned to grand account. Herr 
Flotow, however, and his librettist give onl 
& rose-coloured version of the tale. With 
them the revengeful patrician enacts the part of 
the obstinate but relenting parent of the conven- 
tional tableau—“ Bless you! my children” —which 
brings down the curtain; and the great scene of 
the play, that in which the hero charms the would- 
be assassins into a renunciation of their bloody 
business, becomes semi-farcical, the two bravoes 
being of the regular stage-type which we have be- 
come familiar with in “ Fra Diavolo” and a score of 
other operas. But, as the composer has chosen to 
adopt this treatment of the subject, it is only fair 
to take it as it stands. Flotow is Flotow ; and 
Vienna the volatile likes him. Whoever knows 
“ Martha” knows “ Stradella.’’ The last, which 
was composed the earlier of the two, is de- 
cidedly the weaker piece ; but the music has the 
same easy flow, the same tripping melody, which 
have made “ Martha” so popular. Its tunes are 
sufficiently buoyant, though by no means very 
fresh. Throughout the piece it needs no divina- 
tion to discover who has been the composer’s 
model. Auber is followed without disguise. The 
structure of the piece, the combinations of solo 
Voices and chorus, and of both of these with ballet 
—all is Auberian. For this Herr Flotow has been 
visited with much critical contempt—contempt, as 
it seems to us, quite waieet Originaing ie 
& very precious thi ; but it does not follow 
all that is not original is worthless. Auber’s 
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| music is so delightful that even “ Auber-and- 
water,” as some people call Flotow, has charm 
enough to entitle it to a hearing. Whether 
it is, in common phrase, worth while to go to 
the Opera to hear it is a matter which the 
relation between tastes and pockets must de- 
termine. Of course, if we had an “O 
Comique” in London, “ Stradella” and “ Marta” 
would go there, along with the “Crown Dia- 
monds,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and the rest of M. Auber’s 
delightful creations. But, as we have not this 
musical luxury, there is no reason why we should 
not have ‘Stradella” on the regular Italian 
boards, even though its small dimensions appear 
a little out of proportion with the scene. if the 
music is pretty enough and pleasant enough to 
be worth sitting through, it does not matter much 
to the listener whether it was the genius of Auber 
or the cleverness of Flotow that produced it. The 
creation of a style is an achievement which we 
; regard as one of the surest tests of genius: that 
a style should be imitated—that is, that men of 
inferior power should let their fancies shape them- 
selves in forms struck out by greater minds—is 
quite a legitimate result. The process is one of 
the regular modes of development by which 
art of all sorts grows. It is because ideas 
are thus fertile—because original genius tends 
to reproduce itself in the schools which itself 
creates—that originality is so precious. But 
to deny merit to all that is not original would be 
to deny genius to the most original of composers ; 
for it is among these that we find the greatest 
borrowers, as the history of music abundantly 
testifies. If Herr Flotow and his operas are to be 
pooh-poohed, let it be on account of what they 
contain, not merely because their style is modelled 
on that of another man. That the music of 
“ Stradella”’ is trivial, and far below the demands 
of the subject, we readily admit ; but it is music 
nevertheless, and very pleasant and pretty music 
too. It affects to be nothing more; and we can 
enjoy it accordingly. 

To analyse either book or music here would 
be superfluous. Both are too transparently simple 
to need comment. Nor of its performance at 
Covent Garden need much be said. Herr Wach- 
tel, who acted the part of the hero with spirit, 

roved once more, and most conclusively, that he 
is as yet no singer. Again and again he threw his 
audience into a transport by the explosion of the 
high chest C; but this is his sole resource. He 
keeps correct time, and is generally in tune; but, 
subject to these two qualifications, his singing is 
as bad as it is possible for singing to be. It has 
absolutely not a trace of art about it. Its tone 
and its phrasing are alike coarse, thick, and 
monotonous; the notes appear, not to flow, but 
to be squeezed out of the throat; and an accent 
broader than the broadest German yet heard upon 
this stage completes the list of disagreeables. 
Despite all this, it must be confessed that the 
occasional outburst of two or three strident and 
sonorous high notes has a wonderful effect upon 
the listener. They are uttered with an air of 
triumphant force which disarms all question. So 
long as this at present irresistible attraction lasts, 
multitudes will throng to hear Herr Wachtel, and 
managers, justifiably enough, will bid against each 
other for his services; but, if such singing is 
accepted by English opera-goers as a style of 
performance proper to the Italian stage, it will be 
a strange proof of the decline in the taste for pure 
vocal art which has been going on simultaneously 
with a rise in the average of musical intelligence. 
If “Stradella” were otherwise worthless, it 
should be seen for the sake of Signor Ronconi’s 
acting. He plays and sings in the character of a 
First Ruffian ; and anything more overpoweringly 
comic than his performance it has not been our 
lot to see on any stage. He has the audience 
completely in his power. One little piece of fun 
—a good-natured burlesque of the C di petto 
of the tenor—threw the house into a spasm 
of laughter the like of which had probably not 
been heard within those fashionable walls. 
Malle. Battu was the Leonora of the piece—why 
must an operatic heroine be always Leonora or 
Elvira ?—playing the. part of the musician’s wife 
with due spirit. Signori Ciampi and Capponi 
filled the characters of the second ruffian and the 
revengeful noble. The choruses, which are slight 
but effective, were beautifully sung (the first only 
excepted) ; and tho production of the piece is, in 
other respects, what we should expect to see at 
Covent Garden. It would be an advantage if the 
management would assume a license often exer- 
cised on slighter grounds and in graver cases, and 
cut down the wearisome length of the ballet. 
Some rude and rather stupid horseplay in the 


masque-scene might well be spared. R. B. L. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


_ How ardently the English public loves music 
is to be seen at the Saturday Opera Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, where four or five thousand 
well-dressed people throng the great transept 
every week merely to see the faces of the great 
singers of the day. Hearing them is, of course, 
out of the question. The music at these gather- 
ings serves about the same pu as the display 
of plants at a flower-show: it is the apology for 
bringing together a gaily-dressed multitude. But 
the place of meeting is a delightful one ; and, if the 

ublic likes to pay for gazing at the lions and 
ionesses of the opera stage, the directors, we 
suppose, must be pardoned for taking their money. 
Mr. Coward’s organ-playing, however, is music 
which every one can hear and every one must 
enjoy. Far down over the terraces, even in the 
“rhododendron valley,” the tones of his magnifi- 
cent instrument may be listened to with pleasure. 

HERR NreManyn, who enjoys the reputation of 
being, perhaps, the foremost of the “robust’’ 
tenors of Germany, has just been engaged for life 
for the Court-Theatre of Hanover at a salary of 
£750 a year, with the magnificent retiring pen- 
sion of £100 (800 thalers) in case of his losing his 
voice. The musical worid of Hanover, as repre- 
sented by its chief artists, seems to have migrated 
this season to London, Herr Jaell, Herr Joachim, 
and Dr. Gunz, the tenor who has been engaged to 
sing Florestan in “ Fidelio”’ at Her Majesty’s, 
being all from that city. 

AmonG recent arrivals of interest to musical 
circles we may note that of Madame Tardieu, 
from Paris, a pianist who is much commended b 
good judges as a “ classical’ player of rare merit 
and of a wide range of accomplishment. 

MDLLE. ADRIENNE PEsCHEL, the eminent 
pianist who obtained the first prize at the Conser- 
vatoire of Paris, and is well known throughout the 
principal cities of the Continent by her perform- 
ances on the pianoforte, has just arrived in town, 
and intends to appear in public during the season. 

GARIBALDI has conveyed his acknowledgements 
to the musical artists of London for their cordial 
welcome of him in the following note, addressed 
to Signor Arditi (the text of which we take from 
the Musical World) :—“ Gibilterra, 3 Maggio, 1864. 
Mio Caro Arpitr1, — Accettate una parola 
d’affetto e di gratitudine per tante vostre gen- 
tilezze. Vogliate porgere un caro saluto a tutti 
quegli artisti distinti che si compiacquero d’onor- 
armi in Londre—e ch’io giammai dimentichero. 
Ricordatemi pure all’amabile vostra Signora, e 
tenetemi per vostro sempre,—G. GARIBALDI.” 

MosentHat’s “ Deborah,” translated into 
“Leah” in English, is to be brought out as an 
opera in Italian. The libretto is by a Mr, 
Marcello, and the music by M. Schira. Two acts 
are finished already. The opera is to be performed 
at the Italian Opera in Paris. 

Tur “Ernst”’’ concert given on Monday last 
gave the frequenters of the Monday Concerts one 
of the most interesting and pleasant evenings they 
have ever enjoyed. We hope to be able to notice 
some points of the performance next week. 

Tune National Choral Society gave on Wednesday 
evening a performance of the “ Hymn of Praise” 
and Rossini’s “ Stabat.” Signor Giuglini, who 
appeared for the first time in Exeter Hall, earned 
unbounded applause by his magnificent singing of 
the tenor part in the latter work. The choir, 
which is now becoming pretty well acquainted 
with these two works, sang with its usual spirit ; 
but there are passages in both pieces which it is 
probable no large chorus could ever thoroughly 
master. Of this kind are the unisonal phrases in 
the “ Eja Mater.” 

Mryerserr has left £400 to the Association 
of Musical Artists in Paris. The paragraph of 
his will embodying this request is thus quoted 
in the note in which his widow, Ninna Meyerbeer, 
has written to the President of the Society :— 
“Je lgue A |’ Association des artistes musiciens, 
présidée par le baron Taylor, 4 Paris, dont je 
suis membre depuis de longues années, la somme de 
10,000 francs, argent de France. Cet argent doit 
étre placé comme capital inaliénable, les intéréts 
seulement doivent en étre versés pour les musiciens 
nécessiteux dans la caisse de secours de la Societé. 

Wurtz Meyerbeer “lay in state” in Paris, his 
“ Robert le Diable” was performed there for the 
470th time, and the “ Huguenots’’ for the 398th 
time. The “Prophet” has had as many as 300 
repetitions in Paris. 

[Tne weekly musical periodical started some 
little time back by the publishing house of 
& Co., under the title of the Musical and 


Review, has ceased to appear. Its i 
state in explanation that they “have seurmined 
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upon this ery tc ob asa aa ta their 
receiving sufficient support from publishers, con- 
cert-givers, and other advertisers, to provide for 


the heavy ex that is entailed by the produc- 
tion of a first-class paper. .,.. Although the 


Review has attained a sale unprecedented in the 
history of musical journals, a circulation which 
could not fail to be of great service to a large 
class of persons as an advertising medium, its 
adyan in this respect have not been appre- 
ciated. lishers would not advertise in a paper 

g to another publisher, however indepen- 
dent it might be; while concert-givers and 
managers refused their support except as an 
exchange for favourable criticisms on their per- 
formances. An independent paper was viewed 
with aversion by all except the public.” 

M. FrorEntIno, the musical and dramatic critic, 
has just died in Paris, at the age of fifty-seven. 
He was a prominent member of the Parisian press, 
being known as the musical feuilletonist of the 
Moniteur, and as principal editor of the Entr'acte. 
He was also a translator of Dante. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 138th to 18th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 
Goncert for Surrey Ophthalmic Hospital, Beethoven Rooms, 
.m. 


8 p.m, 
=. Union Matinée, St. James’s Hall, 
.m. 


P 
WEDNESDAY.—Children’s Choral Festival at Crystal 
Palace (Five Thousand Voices). 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s First Pianoforte Performance, St. 
James's Hall, 24 p.m. 
F. H. Cowen’s Matinée Musicale, Dudley House. 
Musical Society’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Signor Arditi’s Morning Concert, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 
Signor Campana’s Matinée, Dudley House. 
Mme. Oswald’s Matinée, Collard’s Rooms. 





SATURDAY.—Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Per- 
rmance, over Square Rooms, 
OPERAS :— 
Covent aRDEN.—To-night, and Tuesday, “ Otello ;” 
Monday, “Faust ;” yr, “Un Ballo in 


; urs > 
Maschera;”’ Friday, “* Don Giovanni.” 
Her Maszstry’s.—To-night, and Wednesday, * Robert 
le e;” Toowdas Faust.” 





= — = 


THE DRAMA. 


“LIGHT AND SHADOW ” 
PRINCESS’S, &c. 
a“ well-known anecdote of the Hunchback 
of the Rue Quincampoix, who, when every 
house in that famous street was gorged from 
cellar to roof with frenzied dealers in John Law’s 
shares in his great Mississippi scheme, made 
fifty thousand crowns by letting his round shoul- 
ders as a peripatetic writing-desk, has furnished 
Mr. A. R. Slous the groundwork of an extremely 
interesting three-act drama, received with decided 
marks of favour on Monday evening. It is meri- 
torious in Mr. Slous that his piece is original, as 
its construction, and most carefully 
written ; in both ry my agreeably contrasting 
with the majority of the pieces recently brought 
out at our theatres. In saying that his piece is 
original, we only mean that it has been con- 
structed by its author without reference to any 
foreign source. There is, in fact, nothing strik- 
ingly new either in the characters of the piece 
or in the situations into which they are thrown. 
Several of these situations, however, are very 
effective in the higher dramatic sense and a 
from their stage effectiveness; and the whole 
action of the piece is worked out with a sustained 
earnestness that takes solid hold of the attention 
of the audience from the first scene to the last, 
even though the dénouement of the story is 
clearly discernible long before the author brings 
the story to a close. The plot is slight, 
and set forth with something approaching to 
severity of form; but it is, at the same time, by 
no means wanting in incident or variety. The 
title, “ Light and Shadow,” does not very happily 
convey a notion of the drift of the story, except 
inasmuch as there are scenes in it, ans fonaer 
moving, some pathetic: its applicability must be 
sought, perhaps, rather in the sentiment that 
pervades the drama than in the circumstances of 
the drama itself. {n this sentiment there is a 
great deal of true poetry; and, although it ex- 
presses itself in prose, there is a fervour in its 
utterances that belongs entirely to the higher mood 
of feeling and expression. It would not, perhaps, 
be possible to point out a single ex i 
felicitous passage throughout the piece ; but the 
impression which the author’s di leaves is 
that he has a result of literary finish 
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of the unusual belonging to his work, The 
whole of his dramatis persone are French, and 
he appears to us to have been very happy in 
indicating the moral tone of the class from which 
his principal characters are drawn. In 1720 the 
Re, viution was a long way off, and the relations 
of the noblesse and the peasantry were upon a 
footing differing very little from the feudal system 
of three hundred years earlier. The great landed 
anager would not, perhaps, have ventured to 

ill one of his serfs for the purpose of warming 
his feet in his blood, but there was little in the 
way of vassalage that he hesitated to exact 
from him. At the opening of “ Light and 
Shadow,” Pierre la Croche, a hunchback pea- 
sant, born on the estate of the Marquis de 
Bellemaison, is represented as having raised 
himself to the position of secretary to the 
Marquis. There 1s a romantic story connected 
with the accident to which his personal defect is 
owing. In his early youth he had fallen from a 
tree, into which he had climbed to catch an 
escaped pet bird belonging to Clarisse de Belle- 
maison, the daughter of his liege lord. The boyish 
gallantry which had cost him so dear has ripened 
mto love, and he wears upon his heart a portrait 
of the high-born lady to whom he can hardly 
dream of openly avowing his passion. Accident 
reveals the fact of his wearing the portrait of his 
mistress. Clarisse has a lover, Victor de Monter- 
reaux, who, with the reckless disregard of life 
belonging to his class, rides over the peasant- 
secretary while on his way to keep an appoint- 
ment with Clarisse. Deigning to give a moment’s 
attention to the injured man, he has assisted in 
opening the hunchback’s dress and discovered the 
miniature, of the existence of which he informs 
Clarisse. The daughter of Bellemaison is both 
astonished and indignant at the presumption of 
her peasant-born lover, and in a subsequent in- 
terview compels him to give up to her the offend- 
ing miniature, at the same time making him 
clearly understand that she looks upon his ling as 
an insult. She is not all harshness, however, and, 
on the representation of Pierre, promises to in- 
tercede with her father to avert the projected 
demolition of the cottage in which the hunch- 
back’s mother is lying in such a precarious 
condition that the least excitement may prove 
fatal to her. But the Marquis de Bellemaison 
is quite incapable of understanding that any 
such considerations as those suggested in 
opposition to his will are worthy of notice: 
the cottage is razed to the ground for the 
sake of improving the park of Bellemaison, and 
the peasant-mother falls a victim to the harsh 
proceeding. Goaded beyond patient endurance, 
Pierre curses the Marquis, and is sent to the 
Bastille for his pains; while Jacques Sabot, a 
rough peasant-friend of his, is packed off to the 
galleys for having violently opposed his lord’s will 
and pleasure in the pulling down of the hunch- 
back’s cottage. An interval of seven years is 
passed over between the first and second acts, 
and during this interval the relative positions of 
the principal personages of the drama have changed. 
Pierre, forgotten in a dungeon of the Bastille for 
five years, struggling against madness and despair, 
and supported in his trial by the thought of aveng- 
ing the murder—as he considers it—of his mother, 
has at length been set free. He finds all France 
delirious with the excitement that followed the 
promulgation of the “ Mississippi Scheme ”—the 
advantages of which were wildly, not to say mon- 
strously, eulogized by no less a writer than Fon- 
tenelle—and becomes known as the “ Hunchback 
of the Rue Quincampoix.” Into this speculative 
vortex he plunges, and comes up the richest and 
most powerful man in France—the ruler of the 
Cardinal Dubois, who was the ruler of the a 
He has learnt that his old friend Jacques Sabot is 
a galley-slave, and effected his liberation ; and, as 
a reward for his unmerited sufferings, bestows 
upon him part of the estate of Bellemaison, of 
which he has become the master. The scene in 
which the two friends meet is one of the best in 
the piece, the dramatic effect of the picture being 

eatly heightened by the minor incidents intro- 
- ser into it. Amongst those who, in the open- 
ing scene of the story, had exhibited a callous 
contempt for the feelings of the wretched hunch- 
back when he was appealing in behalf of his 
dying mother were the Baron de Chdteauvieux 
and the Count D’Oriflamme. These gentlemen 
have been ruined by their Mississippi speculations, 
and are reduced to wear the livery of the parvenu 
Pierre La Croche, in the hope that by his influence 
they may succeed in getting some small appoint- 
ments in the household of t beg get and their 
agony of mind at being obli y their master 
to wait wpon a released -slave is highly 
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comic. The Marquis dé Bellemaison has not 
only to bear the sting of poverty, but is threatened 
with the loss of his son, who has committed 
treason and is condemned to be executed. On 
appealing to the Minister for mercy, the agonized 
futher is referred to the all-powerful Pierre La 
Croche, with whom the fate of the condemned 
young man has been left as a polite attention on 
the part of the complaisant Cardinal, The old 
lord, hardly able to comprehend the change of 
circumstances that makes it necessary for him to 
appeal to his ‘‘vassal,” makes the appeal; but in 
vain. Pierre La Croche has determined to take 
the life given into his hands as an acquittance 
for that of his mother. There is another person, 
however, whose appeal he is less able to withstand; 
this is Clarisse. As far as she knows, she is free 
to bestow her hand upon her hunchback loyer of 
old, news having reached her that Victor - de 
Monterreaux has been drowned at sea; and, as 
the price of her brother’s life, she offers to become 
Pierre’s wife, accompanying the offer with ex- 
ressions of regard that make him only too happy 
o accept it. The third act commences with 
preparations made for the wedding. Pierre is 
in a dream of happiness, out of which he is 
speedily wakened by the visit of a secret agent 
of the Cardinal’s, who comes to inform him 
that Victor de Monterreauax, after being held 
for years in captivity in Algiers, has landed 
in France, but that the Minister will see that 
he is shot, or shut safely away in the Bastille, 
just as it may please his excellent friend La 
Croche to determine. The hunchback magnanim- 
ously prefers to settle his differences with his 
rival by a duel, in the midst of which Clarisse 
rushes in; he then discovers that her heart is 
still set upon her resuscitated lover, and, after a 
final struggle with his feelings, withdraws his 
claim to her hand. So ends the piece —not 
altogether satisfactorily, since Victor has done 
nothing to show himself worthy of the happiness 
thus handed to him, and is, in fact, a thorough- 
going example of the aristocratic heartlessness 
against which the whole story is a protest. 

It will be seen, from the outline of the plot 
above given, that Pierre La Croche is the 
central and principal character in the piece, and 
that the interest necessarily hangs upon the events 
of his fortune. The gentleman to whom it is 
confided, Mr. Dominick Murray, is comparatively 
new to the London stage ; and we have to congra- 
tulate him on the deep impression which he suc- 
ceeds in making upon his audience by thoroughly 
legitimate and artistic means. There is hardl a 
scene in which he might not have won thought- 
less applause from the gallery by the ordinar 
means of stage-exaggeration; and it gives usa high 
sense of his quality to see him careful only of the 
dramatic demands of the character he is por- 
traying, and regardful only of the applause due 
to its successful embodiment. Mr. Dominick 
Murray is unlike any character-actor on the Lon- 
don stage: neither so intense nor so varied 
as Robson, Toole, or Belmore, he is perhaps 
better able to express the more tender phases 
of pathos than any of those admirable actors, 
with whom he is otherwise well worthy of 
being classed. To Mr. David Fisher, who plays 
the little part of Jaeques Sabot, warm praise is 
due for the vigorous and well-sustained drawing 
with which the character is wrought out. His 
wondering and almost hysterical delight on find- 
ing himself free and enriched by his old friend 
Pierre is a bit of acting not often equalled on the 
stage. The Marquis de Bellemaison is excellently 
played by Mr. J. W. Ray, the struggle between 
aristocratic pride and deadly anxiety for the life 
of his condemned son being very powerfully and 
truthfully rendered. Mr. H. Forrester and Mr. 
R. Cathcart represent the Count D’ Oriflamme and 
the Baron de Chdteauvieur, and both enter well 
into the spirit of their parts, especially the former, 
whose misery at being compelled to wait on 
Jacques Sabot, the released galérien, is most 
humorous. We cannot say anything in the way 
of praise either of Mr. H. N elson for his present- 
ment of the lover, Victor de Monterreaux, or of 
Miss Caroline Carson for her Clarisse : the cha- 
racters sustained by them are not agreeable as 
drawn by the author; but they make them gra- 
tuitously harsh and repulsive. As we have said, 
“ Light and Shadow” was received with applause, 
and Mr. Slous was called for and bowed his 
acknowledgments from his box. 





Ar the Haymarket, on Monday evening next, Mr. 
Sothern is to make his ap ce in a new comedy 
entitled “Lord Dundreary Married and Done 
For.” All the prominent characters in “Our 
American Cousin” will re-appear in the new piece. 
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New Books to ask for at the Libraries. 





HAUNTED HEARTS, By the Author of ‘The Lamplighter.” 2 vols. 


A Second Edition of THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


2 vols. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA; or, Life amongst the Poor of Paris, By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD.’ 2 vols. 


HANNAH THURSTON. 


By Bayarp Tayrror. 


3 vols. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By Henry Hort. 3 vols. 


STRATHCAIRN. 


By Cartes Aniston CoLxrs. 


NOTION.—im order to facilitate an early and full supply of their Novels at ali the Libraries simultaneously throughout 
the country, and at the same time to maintain equal wholesale terms, Messrs. LOW & CO. have adopted, since the 


lst of March last, 83, per Volume, instead of 10s. 6d., as the uniform published price, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, Ludgate Hill. 





138, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 

oy Bersage LUMLEY, ve Years Director of Her 

aj 8 Theatre. 8vo., with Portrait of the Author by 
Count D’Orsay. 

This work comprises numerous interesting anecdotes and 
recollections in reference to almost all the principal musical 
artists and composers of our time, among whom will be found 
Pasta, Catalani, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, Jenny Lind, Alboni, 
Cruvelli, Persiani Tietjens, Brambilla, Castellan, Catherine 
Hayes, Wagner, Picco omini, and Rachel; Taglioni, Fanny 
Elisler, Cerito, Dumilatre, Lucile Grahn, Rosari, &c.; Rubini, 

ario, Fraschini, Gardoni, Moriani, Calzolari, Gi lini ; 

lache, Tamburini, Ronconi, Fornasari, Coletti, Belletti, 
and Staudigl ; Rossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Halevy, Benedict, Balfe, &c. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor 
Hueco, Authorized English Translation. 1 Vol., 8vo., 
., bound, 

** A notable and brilliant book. M. Hugo sketches the life 
of Shakspeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facts. 
There is high colouring, but therewith a charm which has not 
hitherto been found in any portrait of Shakspeare painted 
by a foreign hand,”—Atheneum, 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH ro ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duke or MancnesterR. Second Edition, revised. 
2 Vols., 8vo., with fine Portraits. 


**'These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matter is here collected from sources which 
are not within everybody’s reach.” — Times. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Tllustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPON- 
DENCE, By Mrs. Otapeant. New and CHEAPER 
Epir1on, in | Vol., with Portrait, price 9s., bound. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


MOTHER of NAPOLEON III. New and CHEAPER 
Epirioy, in 1 Vol., 6s., bound. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murter. 2 Vols., 2is. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, AS IN- 


DICATED IN PROPHECY. Bythe Rev. Joun Cum- 
minG, D.D, 1 Vol., crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Huao. The Authorized — 1 Translation, 
Tilustrated by Mru.ais, price 5s., bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c, 3 Vols, 


“Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect satis- 
factory. It has a well-contrived, well built-up plot; it is 
caref written; and has a solidity and force that impress 
the er with a sense of the reality of the story. We have 
read it through with interest, and can recommend it to our 
readers. It is a healthy, pleasant book.” —Atheneum. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


“NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: a Warr,” &. 3 Vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD, By the Author of 


“ PAUL FERROLL.” 2 Vols. 
*** John Greswold’ is not only a book, but one of the 
very few stories which one cares to look over again after 
them h.’’—Saturday Review, 

e best novel the author written. —Messenger. 

“ The be 1 thor has writte M ug 

“We have found * John Greswold’ avery delightful com- 
" style is charming.’”’—Sun. 


JANITA’S CROSS, By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE’S.” 3 Vols. 
“There is real cleverness in ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ The cha- 
racters are distinctive and lifelike.”—Saturday Review. | 
“* Janita’s Cross’ is in all respects equal to * St. Olave’s. 
Janita is a fine character, a true, noble woman.”’—Post. 


Second Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By Ametis B. Epwarps. 3 ges a 4 
“We consider ‘Barbara’s History’ to a thoroug: 
goog hook of its kind. Itis the fruit of a well-stored 
heart. E page.is radiant with the happy 
Saaheriee of 0 tuitivated life —-Saturday Review. 
ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 
Lord Author “ Pifty 
RT ne oa 
we > 





This day is published, in One Vol., post 8vo., price 15s., 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Reproduced 


in Dramatic Blank Verse. By T. 8S. Noneate. 
Lately published by the same, post 8vo., price 12s., 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Repro- 


duced in Dramatic Blank Verse. 
Also, by the same, price One Shilling, 


BATRACHO - MYO - MACHIA; or, The 


Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. An Homeric Fable, 
Reproduced in Dramatic Blank Verse. 
WILLIAMs and Noreare, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


FREDERICK RIVERS, Independent 


Parson, By Mrs. Fiorence WILLIAMSON. 
Witurams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 


DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., price l5s., 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


the ROMANCE LANGUAGES, from the German of 
Fx. Diez, with Additions by T.C.Donxin, B.A. 

In this work the whole Dictionary, which in the original is 
divided into four parts, has been, for greater convenience in 
reference, reduced to one Alphabet; and at the end is addeda 
Vocabulary of all English words connected with any of the 
Romance Words treated of throughout the work. 


Uniform with the above, 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 


An INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR 


of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Translated from 
the German of Fr. Diez by C. B. Cayuey, B.A. 
WIL.LIAMs and Noreatsr, London and Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW, 


with acritically-revised Text, various Readings, includin 
an entirely new Collation of enty-eight Hebrew MSS. 
(most of them not prettondy co hed) and a Gram- 
matical and Critical Commentary ; to w ich is appended 
the Chaldee Targum, with various Readings, Gramma- 
tical Notes, and a Chaldee Glossary. By the Rev. Cu. H. 
H. Wrient, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


Lately, by the same Editor, 8vo., price 5s., 


The BOOK of GENESIS in HEBREW, 
with a criti -revised Text, various re. Gram- 
matical and Critical Notes, &c. By the Rey. Cu. H. H. 
Wricar, M.A., Trinity College, Dubh. &c. 

WILuiaMs and Noreate, London and k._~»urgh,. 





Nearly ready, in post 8vo., 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Newly Translated 


from the Original Hebrew, ~ ith Notes, by the Rev. J. M. 
RopweE.u. M.A., Rector of St. Etuelburga, Bishopsgate 


Street, 
Lately published, by the same, crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


THE KORAN, Newly Translated from 


the Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, the 
Suras arranged in Chronological Order, by the Rev. J. 
M. Ropwe tt, M.A., &c. , 
WIuiams and Norearte, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


New Works Immediately Forthcoming. 


Immediately, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esa. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 
By RALPH VYVYAN. 


In Two Volumes, post 8yo. 


.A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE 


From 1750 To 1850. 


Including Court and Fashionable Life—Political 
Clerical Life—Law and Lawyers, &c., &c. 


By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “* Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, 
Painters, and Wits and Humorists. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE. 
A NoveEt. 


By ANNIE BEALE, Author of “ Gladys the Reaper.” 
In Three Volumes, post vo. 


Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary te Mer Majesty. 
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A Novel. 


[On Tuesday. 


Life— 











Completion of the First Volume. 


a ee Ee er el 
A HISTORY of the WORLD, from 
ONE EARLIEST RECORDS to 


ENT ~ 
E CONTINUOUS NARRA a Denar Basen, 
Bs cbachite ante! Contato he lon 


work will form Rigit Volumes, demy 8v0., divided as 


HOEY FIRTORS, tra, 
ODEBN HISTORY, 4 yols. 


Continued in Mon at 
wy & hg 2s..and Half-yearly Volum, 


vo Pore. ST ata ssk i, vole © 


London : Wantoy me) Mistarr, Upper Gower Street, 


Dr. Garrod’s Materia Medica. 
Now ready, small 8vo., is. 6d,, cloth, lettered, 


PHE ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. By A.B. Gaxno 
M.D. TRE. Professor of Materia Modicesnaite > ties 
at Ring's Odllege, London, Second Edition, revised and 


much enl 
ce at which the reader A 





A Table of Contents, by a 
at once see all scientifically arranged, th 


their pharmaceutical preparations, is contained in the pre- 
Rent otteim § as likewise a tabla indicating the p pal 
c es of nomenclature an pocortans differences of 
strength between preparations in the tish 

and in the London Pharmacopceia of 1851. A copious 
logical Table is also given in this edition. 


London: Watton and Maner.iy, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 


New Edition of Erichsen’s Surgery. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
One Volume, 8vo., 30s., 
THE SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; 
ing a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Dise and 
Operations. By J. E. Ericusen, Professor of Sarpecy in 
University College, London, 

“The excellent arrangement adopted throughout this 
work in the consideration of the multiplicity of subjects 
included in the wide domain of the science andartof x 
together with the and lucid izle in whieh it ui 
written, afford a reason for the popularity of the volume 
with the profession, and for the deckena of its translation 
into French and German, and of its reprintin America. Mr. 
Erichsen’s * Science and Art of Surgery’ has taken its posi- 
tion amongst the standard works of the day.’’—Laneet. 

London: Wavton and Manerty, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane, 


Baron Liebig’s Works. 

“Side by side, as long as husbandry shall last, will these 
three names shine in co-eq wa} ginny ~ Antgine Lavoisier, Hum- 
phry Davy, Justus Liebig. belongs the noble 
initiation of the work; to Davy, its splendid prosecution; to 
Liebig, its glorious consummation. Embracing in his masterly 
induction the results af ali foregone and contemporary inves- 
tigation, and supplying its large oa by his own incom- 
parable researches, has “up on 
JSoundations, as a connected whole, the code of sim vee tor ott 

a 


laws, on which regenerated agriculture must henc 
time repose,””— nternational Exhibition Report, 1862. 


1. 
IEBIG’S NATURAL LAWS of HUS- 
BANDRY, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


II. 
IEBI@’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 


CHEMISTRY, inits Relations to Physiolo e 

e, Commerce, Se loa! Bailey ih wae 
tion, revised and enlarged, One Volume, crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. mn 


LiBBIa's LETTERS ON MODERN 
AGRICULTURE, Small Syo., 6s. 
London: Watton and Maneriy, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 


Dr. Smith’s Olassical Encyclopadia. 
I 


MITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By 
various Writers. Medium &vo., illustrated numerous 
Engravings on Wood. Complete in Three Volumes, Svo., 
£5. 15s, 6d., cloth, 


Il, 
MITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Tilus- 
trated with LPROGRAERY. By veney" dlsn . Two 
Volumes, 8vo., £4, cloth. rt. 


MITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Second 

Edition. Illustrated by several hundred Engravings on 
Wood. One thick Volume, medium &vo., £2. 2s., cloth. 

“I have been for some time in the habit of using the Die- 
tionaries of Antiquity and Ancient B hy, as well as the 
Dictionary of Ancient graphy, and I have no hesitation 
in say ing. m my knowledge of them, that they are far 
superior to any other publication of the same sort in our 
language. ‘They are works which every student of ancient 


literature ought to consult ep AY and which are in- 
o researches 


dispensable to eve arson engaged riginal 
into any departmen or antiquity.” —Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 


London: Watrow and Mazerty, and Jonny Munnar. 


By Dr. Lardner. 


HAN DBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete in Four Volumes, 20s. 
*.* Also in Volumes, separately, as under :— 


NICS. 5s. 
HYDRO: ATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s. 


ELE SICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 58 
HAN DBOOE. Oe ead 
Royal Obsrigtory Grosamgeh. st Platce andi! Wood 
ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, the Body and 
Tro Votre en . each. - 4 


London: Wattor and, Mapeatr, Upper Gower Street, 
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J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCT. 


JOURNALS. 


Price for a year by Post, 15s. 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 
Année 1864. Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 


Price for a year by Post, 12s. 





Morren 
Liége). Belgique Horticole, joctnal des jardiné 
aé . Morren e 

ed gate eth Morren. La Belgi posse’ « ee ie 

m ux feuilles oO. au 

moins, chacune enrichie de Planches colori¢ées répré- 
sentant plusieurs de fleurs ou de fruits, et de 
— gravées relatives a tous les intéréts de l’horti- 

: Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Herincg (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 
de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d’entrer 

8a ide année, a été fondé en 1851, par un de nos 
plus savants botanistes horticulteurs, M. F. Hérincg, 
r ur en chef, avec le concours d’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont exécutés les artistes les 
ae és. I Rah Ge om ue a 
cahier de pages de et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. ¥: 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


Price £20. 
Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 


sive Commentationes botanicw, imprimis de plantis 
Indiz orientalis, tum 7 incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumphi Roxburghii, Walchii, elioram 
recensitur, 4 vol. in-fol. avec 200 Planches, en partie 
colori¢ées. Price £2. 
Blume Muszum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 
tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 
tarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 
descriptio. 
Tome 1, cum 24 tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
a genera, 1 volume in-8 de 404 pages. Price 


Tome 2e, no 1 4 16, cum 32 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 
——— exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages. 


5 Price £17. 


Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Javz nec 


non insularum adjacentium. 3 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches. ‘ 
Price £5. 


Blume Flore Jave et insularum adjacen- 
tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
s avec 72 Planches ifiquement coloriées. 
.B.—Les planches doubles, p me les ouvrages de M. 
Blume, comptent toujours pour deux planches. 

Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 

croissent naturellement dans le département des Bou- 
ches-du-Rhoéne, 1 vol. in-18. 


Price 2s, 


Deherain (P. P.) Recherches sur l’Emploi 


Agricole des Phosphates. 1 vol. in-13. 


Price is. 
Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle). L’Cillet, son histoire et sa culture. 1 vol. in-16. 
Price Is. 6d. 


Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 
[Rooms Schraderi, Kunth; Ceratochloa pendula, 
r). Mémoire Iu a la Société Fo age et centrale 
ee dans sa Séance du 3 Février, 1864 
little book o 


n a Forage Plant will be of th hest 
interest for every Agriculturist, —s 


Price £1. 4s. 


Streinz (W.M.) Elements d’Horticulture ; 


ou Jardins Pittoresques expliqués dans leurs motifs et 
réprésentes par un destiné aux amateurs, pour les 
er dans ia création et l’ornementation des pares et 
jardins d’agrément. Traduit de l’allemand par Saint- 
poeceees Un plan colorié réparti en quatre grandes 
fe primées sur Bristol, avec texte explicatif; le 
tout richement cartonné. 


Price 12s. 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


pignons, liste syno me des genres et des espéces 
sogompasnce d’une biblio hie de tous | vrages 
qui tent de In Mycologie. I volume in de 750 pages, 
Price, in black, £1; coloured, £1. 12s. 
Zaccone (V. F., sous-intendant militaire). 


Album des Plantes Fourragéres. Atlas grand in-folio 
de 60 planches, représentant les plantes de grandeur 
sotureie, accompagnées d’une légende. 


Price £1. 


Siebeck (R.) directeur des jardins im- 
péeriaux 4 Vienne. Petits Parcs, ou Jardins Paysagers : 
album de 24 plans coloriés sur la composition et l’orne- 
mentation des jardins d’agrément, a l’usage des amateurs, 

riétaires et architectes, Traduit de l’allemand par 

—ihy Rothschild, Speqeens d’une introduction générale 





= ‘le M. Charles Na (membre de l'Institut). 1 volume 
Go onde pratia pour tout jardini 
me pour er ou 
amateur a été couronné Ff Société et cen- 
trale d’ Horticulture de 5 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 





~ : ————__ | 


LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 


A. LACROIX, VERBOECKHOVEN, ET C®, EDITEURS, 
A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 





EN VENTE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé. 


Prix: 7 fr. 50 c. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 


LE SECOND EMPIRE 


UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 


PAR 


CHARLES DUNOYER, de l'Institut de France. 
1 fort vol. in-8, de plus de 600 pages. 





TABLE*DES MATIRRES :— 
Avertissement de |’éditeur.—Introduction. 


Livre. I.—LA CRISE DE LA RFVISION. 


Chap; 1.—Etat des partis en France avant le coup d’état du 

Décembre. ; oi 

Chap. 2.—Projets et menaces de la démagogie socialiste. 

Chap. 3.—Prétentions inconstitutionnelles du parti bonapar- 
tiste et de son chef. : i 

Chap. 4.—La candidature du prince de Joinville. 


Lrvr. II.—LE 2 DECEMBRE ET L’EMPIRE. 
Chap. 1.—De la prétendue nécessité du coup d’état. 
Chap. aaa a été préparé le coup d’état du 2 Dé- 
cembre. 
Oop. 3.—Dnu régime politique inauguré par le coup d’état du 
2 Décembre. ‘ 
Chap. 4.—Singuliére indulgence avec laquelle a été jugé le 
coup d’état. 


Lrvr. III.—L’EMPIRE AU DEHORS. 


Chap. 1.—*‘ L’Empire c’est la Paix.’’—La guerre d’ Orient, 
Chap. 2.—‘“‘ L’Empire c’est la Paix.’”’—L’imbroglio européen. 
Chap, 3.—“ L’Empire c’est la Paix.””—La guerre d’Italie. 


Livr. IV.—L’EMPIRE EN FRANCE. 


Chap. 1.—La Comédie du suffrage universel. 

Chap. 2.—L’Empire socialiste. _ ; ¥ 

Caee. 3.—Infiuence du nouveau régne sur le clergé et l'état 
es questions religieuses. 


Livre. V.—UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 

Chap. 1.—Des causes qui ont présidé 4 la formation des 
meeurs politiques en France. , . 

Chap. 2.—De l’esprit d’usurpation révolutionnaire. _ 

Chap. 3.—Nécessité de revenir a l’ancienne hérédité monar- 
chique. 

Chap. 4.—Conclusion. 


Briissel: Ave. Scuniz, Editeur. 





Price lés., 
Revue des Eaux et Foréts— 


Economizr ForestrireE—REBOISEMENT—Bois DE MARINE— 
CoMMERCE pes Bors—Cuassr—LovuveTERIE—PkCHE—PIscI- 
CULTURE—MUETALLURGIE— LEGISLATION ET JURISPRUDENCE, 
Publié M. Frizarp, avec le concours et la collaboration 
de MM. Paraps, Directeur de |’Ecole Impériale Foresti¢re 
de Nancy; le Baron pe Stevens, Grand Maitre des Eaux et 
Foréts de Prusse; le Cre, DE LAPPAREUX, Directeur des 
Constructions Navales, &c, 12 nos. par an. 


J. Roruscuip, 14, Rue de Buci, a Paris. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Lecog (H., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle, correspondant de l'Institut.) Les Eaux Minérales 
considérées dans leurs rapports avec la chimie et la 
géologie. 1 vol. grand in-8 de 350 a 400 pages. 
_Indépendamment des vues particuliéres de l’auteur sur le 
réle important des Eaux minérales dans la création de l’écorce 
de la terre, ce volume renfermera d’intéressantes considéra- 
tions sur les éléments chimiques des Eaux et sur leurs di- 
verses réactions. On y trouvera encore des notions étendues 
sur les matiéres bitumineuses et organiques que l’on y ren- 
contre, et dont l’action thérapeutique est bien loin d’étre 
connue, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6. 


Blume (Ch.-L, de) Collection des Orchidees 


les plus Remarquables de |’ Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches coloriées, dont une en 
double format, et par 13 planches noires. Ouvrage 
dedié 4 8, M. Guillaume Ier, roi de Wurtemberg. 1 vol. 
in folio, With an Introduction on the Books by M. 


Blume. 
Price 12s., bound 14s, 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbes. Etudes sur leur 


structure et leur végétation, Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, par M. E. Moreen, professeur a Liége. 
Nouvelle édition, ilustrée de 10 superbes vures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographicées, representant ensemble 550 sujets. 1 beau 
volume grand in-8yo, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Pothier (M. A. F.) De l’ Exploitation et de 


la Législation des Mines en Algérie et en Espagne. 
1 vo ].in-8vo. 
Price 5s. 


Grognot, aine. Plantes Cryptogames 


cellulaires du département de Sadne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux synoptiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la description succincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de variétés nouvelles 
Teconnues par l’auteur. 1 vol. in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux, 


Price 12s, 


Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 


et fluviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie. 1 vol., grand in- 
8vo. 1 carte et 8 planches coloriées. 


Price 10s, 


Deshayes (G. P.) Conchyliologie de I’Ile 
de la Réunion (Bourbon). 1 vol., 8vo,, avec 14 planches. 


— 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





LONDON: 270, 


FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


STRAND, W.C. 





MAPS AND GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


Stanford’s Tourists’ Catalogue, 


now ready, contains a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all 
the Books and Maps likely to prove of service to the British 
and Continental Traveller, and may be had on application, 
or post free on receipt of one Postage Stamp. 


Epwarp Sraxrorp, Agent by appointment for the Ordnance 
Maps, Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charts, 





6, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 
Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOG, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMESAT 


CARDS. 
London : W. Stevens, 421 »! Strand. 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 
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By tHe Avrnor or “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
Was Commencep 1n No. 1097 of tos FAMILY HERALD, 


Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 


SERIAL TALE, 


PUNISHMENT, 


“LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 








THE READER. 
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Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITEBS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM, 


““THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 PAGES. 





ST. PETERSBURG: A.MUNX, 14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 
LONDON: D. NUTT; TRUBNER & CO. 





66, Brook Srreert, W. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY “ MANHATTAN,” 


MARION: A Novel. 


By “MANHATTAN.” 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
(Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY.” 


VELVET LAWN. A Novel. 
By CHARLES FELIX, Author of ** The Notting-Hill 











Three mcr 8vo. (Ready. 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


Joun McDovatu Srvart’s JouRNALS OF EXPLORATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA FROM 1858 TO 1862. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &€. 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Twelve Page 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by Greorce FreNncH ANGAS, 
from Sketches taken ous the Expedition, and accom- 
panied by care -prepared Maps of the Explorer’s Route 
across the entire Continent. 

One large Volume, 8vo., 21s. (Ready. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON FAMINE, 


From THe Fai or SumTER TO THE PASSING OF THE 
Pusiic Works’ Act, 


Br R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
8vo. [Just ready. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


THE DANES IN CAMP. 
LETrerRs FROM SONDERBORG. 
By tHE Honovraste AUBERON HERBERT. 
One Volume, post 8vo., 6s. [Ready. 


A THEODICY; 


Or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as Manifested in the 
Constitution and Government of the Moral World. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 


One Volume, 8vo., 12s. [Ready. 


A PIECE OF BREAD. 


From the French of M, Jean Mace. 
By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of “* Parables from Nature,” “‘ Legendary Tales,” &c. 
One Volume, fcap., 8vo. (Just ready. 


RINGTON PRIORY. A Novel. 
Br ETHEL HONE. 
Three Volumes, pest 8vo. [Jmmediately, 


MR. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID 
(OF CASCONIA), A Nove. 
Epitepvp spy MARK HEYWOOD. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. [Immediately. 





London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





In Two Vols., price 2ls,—NEWBY, Publisher. 


PHASES OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. G. SMITH, 


Author of “Tue RirLte Rover.” 


“WONDROUS STRANGE!” 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION. 
110th Thousand, cloth, gilt leaves, price 3a. 6d., 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


With the Aurnor’s Puorocrarns and AvTooraPsH. 


London: Hatowarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Just published, fcap. cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


POEMS BY THREE SISTERS. 
London : Marcmsap & 5 Oo 187, Ploepdiliy, Booksellers to 














NEW TALE, 
Just published, fcap. cloth, price 3s, 6d., 


A OHANGE AND MANY A OHANGE, 


London: Harcuanp & Co., 187, ily, Booksellers 
+ ae a HL, the Princess of Wales, 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Montuty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,” “‘ Davip CopPERFIELD,” &¢, 





Now ready, Parr II., price 1s., of 


MUTUAL FRIEND. 


OUR 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus STONE, 








London: CHapmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


“ HOLIDAY PAPERS” will be out 
next Week. 
London : Rosert HarRDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 








SECOND EDITION. Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F. Gr.Bert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL 


SCENERY, LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE 
SONGS. With Notes. By R. N. Dunnar. 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illustrations 
are always happy, and often striking.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which they were written have been caught by the 
author of these pleasant poems. .... The amatory passages 
are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic. 

**Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of his trip across,the Atlantic. The present 
author has availed himself of the tical treasures there in 
no scant measure, and with much grace and power. The 
notes are valuable.”—Morning Herald, 

“The present volume is enriched with five additional 
lyrical poems, and a charming design,”’—John Bull, 


London: Rospert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





122, Fieer Street, Lowpoyx, 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 





NEW NOVEL BY WM. E. BRADDON 





Fourtu EprirTion, this day, at aH Libraries, in Three Vols., 
poat 8yo., 


HENRY DUNBAR 


By rue Avruor or “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


Norice.—Three Editions of this most popular Novel have been 
exhausted in less than Three Weeks. The Fourth Edition 
was ready on June 1. Beyond ali question, the New Novel, 
“* Henry Dunbar,’ has excited more genuine public interest 
than any other work issued this year. 


BARBARA HOME, 
A New Novel, in Three Vols. 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s. 
MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


NEW NOVEL BY MBS. BENNETT. 


STELLA. 


By the Author of “ Taz Corrace Grru,” 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
** A sensation novel of the most powerful kind,” —Morning 
Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
Br W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
Br THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 


Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


** No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. As adescrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
best we have seen.” —Saturday Review, April 2, 1864. 





NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE CHASE.” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By ©. J. COLLINS. 
Three Volumes., past Svo., Sls. 6d. [Ready. 





London: Joun Maxwett & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, EDINBURGH. 


NOW READY, 
A thoroughly Revised and Corrected Edition of the follo 
MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. This well-known Series o! 
Geographical Works is the most extensive and complete, as 
it is, also, the cheapest ever published. It has also the great 
recommendation of being uniform in size, style, and price. 


LARGE WALL MAPS. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 





EASTERN HEMI-| FRANCE 
SPHERE. SPAIN. 
WESTERN HEMI-| ITALY. 
SPHERE. CENTRAL EUROPE, 
ENGLAND. INDIA. 
SCOTLAN NORTH AMERICA, 
IRELAND SOUTH AMERICA. 
EUROPE CANADA, NOVA 8CO- 
ASIA. TIA, NEW BRUNS- 
AFRICA. WICK, &e. 


AMERICA. AUSTRALIA. 
CANAAN AND PALES- NEW ZEALAND. 

INE. WORLD, Mercaror’s 
BRITISH ISLES. 





PROJECTION. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES 
(One Map). 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ORBIS VETERIBUS GRACIA ANTIQUA, 
SIA MINOR 


: AS . 
ITALIA ANTIQUA, ORBIS ROMANUS. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
WORLD rn HEMISPHERES, | EUROPE. 
ASIA. (OTHERS IN PREPARATION.) 
Each Physical Map is accompanied by a Handbook, with a 
Coloured Sketch Map reduced from the large one, 
Extra Copies of the Handbooks, 1s. each, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


No. Il—MECHANICAL POWERS, 47 Diagrams, 
No. IIl_—HYDROSTATICS, 28 Diagrams, 


. e 8. 
No. V.—HUMA 0. 1, 27 Diagrams. 
No. VI.—HUMAN ANATCMY, No. 2, 42 Di ’ 
No. VIL—STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
15 Diagrams, 


Explanatory Handbook to each Set of Diagrams, 
All the above Maps, General, Classical, and Physical, and 
also the Llustrations, are of one UNIFORM 
Size AND PrRIcE. 
S1zz—4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
Price—Coloured, on Cloth and Roller oo... cen 9s 


With a Selection of Maps or Illustrations, folded 4to, (13 by 
103 inches), to the number of 5 or 10, will be given an Orna- 
mental Box, free of charge. 


SMALL WALL MAPS. 
EASTERN HEMI-| ASIA. 


oe AFRICA, 
STERN HEMI-! AMERICA, 

SPHERE. CANAAN AND PALES- 
ENGLAND. TINE. 
SCOTLAND. | WORLD, Mercaror’s Pro- 
IRELAND. | JECTION, 
EUROPE. 


CANADA, UNITED STATES, AND MEXICO, 
Size—2 Feer 9 Incues py 2 Feer 3 Incugks, 


Price—Coloured, on Cloth and Roller ..................... Ss 
7 ad Varnished ... 6a. 
" Folded 4to, in Portfolio........... 5s. 
With a Selection of the above Maps, folded 4to. (134 by 1lé 
inches) to the number of 5 or 10, will be given an Ornamental 
Box, free of charge. 
A MAP illustrative of GrograpnicaL Terms, with Glossary. 
CrronoLocicaL Cuart or Ancient History, from the Crea- 
tion to the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, with 
Glossary. 
Uniform in Size, Price, and Styles of Mounting, with the 
Smali Wi 


Maps. 
SCHOOL GLOBES, 
$0 inch Black Stand (Terrestrial only) .............. 48 8 0 
. am pow Eicek Bienes this Sipe °% ¢ 
” Ww - go 
ee High Mahogan} SIL wastes aa diapebden oak GA 770 
12 ,, Low Black Stand...................c000. 2 8 8B @ 
12 ,, High Mahogany Stand .................... » 8 3 0 


AGEntTs :—London: Epwarp Stayrorp, GroomBrRiper and 
Sons, and W. AtLen & Co. Liverpool: Wess and Huwr, 
Manchester: E.Suarer. Dublin: McGiasman and Gin, 


Just published, 
A PHYSIOAL MAP OF THE GLOBE, 
IN HEMISPHERES, 


Suow1ne, By Suapine anp Colours, 
THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES, TABLE LAND 
AND VALLEYS, with their Elevations above the 
Six separate Charts of the World, showing the ver 
Syste Climates of the World, the Chief Races of 
es and Vo 
urricanes, 





A ied by a HAND-BOOK with Coloured Sketch M: 
eigtalaina @ concise outline of the Physical Geography Of the 
Globe, by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., &., &., 
Part of Jonnsron’s Series or Watt Maps. 
ee Roller, Varnished..................118. 


» 00 Roller, Plain ...............cc00... 98s 


w. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


GEOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS TO THE QUEEN, 
EDINBURGH. 


:—London: Epwarp Srayro GroomBRIDGE and 
—, and W. Autan & Co, Laverpocl: Wann and Hunt. 
hester: E. SLaTEeR. : McGLasHaNn 





° 
Pad 


Om ee ee ee ee 


SHORTHAND. 

Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 

Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 

Pitman’s Phonography Taught 

Br MR. F. PITMAN, 


Peat sete 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily earned, and is of inestimable 


London : F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
: I, Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 








oo 





Now ready, demy 8v0., price 5s., cloth, the Ssconp Edition, 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


E of the FLOOD, as set forth in the party Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. Renbe.u. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.O. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s.; 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

* The ons of Dr. Parker aré noticeable for 
cleats of ce and language. seems as if it were 
writte th a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascen i c ge tigen Py opi od 
no or speaking’s e, no display of any kind; 
every wort i an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard, 

London: F, Prraay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 





Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grixpoy. Third Edition. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 


ers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
fons will be ‘awelootne boon.’ —Swh. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Temperance Works of Dr. Lees. 
Three 


olumes, 21s. Vol. I. onthe Moral, Chemical, and 
Controversial Aspects of the Question ; Vol. II. on the His- 
teal and Bib ; Vol. IfI. on the Physiological and 


Life and its Renewal: an Essay 


on Disease and its Cure, and on Alcohol as an Anesthe 
Medicine, 8d, 
“ Every medical practitioner should see this paper; while 


its by any person of o intelligence will form an 
inurcctive dectthin,” -Unrishion Hn, 


The Last Verdict of Science, 


including the French Experiments on Alcohol, 3d. 


President Nott’s Ten Lectures on 
og Sy TEMPERANCE ; with Address by Bisnor 


R, 
** No lectures on the sti at all to be compared with them 
™ Hees will be of immense service to all abstainers,”’ 
—- ews. 


F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 
ures Bheets th the Wind The Men at tho Wheel The 
To es to —The Down 
will Mrs. Grundy 
Bay as before. 
In paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street, 


ebities Tre 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 


Ricuarp Mercatrs, Esq. 
Laeata and Roses, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, V: treet, W., 
and at the AAT Morhscasdesee, Gee Barnet” 








—sa inti 





[HE TERCENTENAR 4,07 Tas THREE 
F papanaee Bintapay oF WittiAm S#axsreAre. 


“ a ceundlbadion 00 the vanes tival, ® a 
recen' , Moses an 

Bon issued ah * which, whilst 
ieeu extraordinary mphlet, Whilst 


Sun 27. 
r i Moses and Son, the well-known tailors, have published 


a and 7? am P, Ni 1, 
SiggeE veaitt a fairly written, and the illus- 
trations peare happily chosen. As a 
paeter itto thonor the late Lea gute May ne 
“You have issued a not ill-written pam: Pw oh, 


May," clever and ingenious production.”’—Sporting Pilot, 


x oa spent jour Kean | manners 
excellent the ; run ¥ e whole is in 
Be FD oy ET ES 
nothing! Court Circular, April $8. “i 


any aplicane,peronaly sid por be r 
New Oxroun § g Sone and At Count Roan, 


IOTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF GEO- 


ae eee. Six Charts, 22 by 30 
ak es ee 


Bacox & Oo,, Map Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Tue Gonchupine Portion or THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
“Dr. » 2 ip and Days’ SALE: 


MESSRS. 
Q OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Atte, will Sell by Auction, a their House, No. # 
(late 3) ellington Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDA ’ 
JUNE 2isr., 1864, and Seven following Days, at One o’clock 

recisely, the Second and Concluding Portion of the x 

ENSIVE and VALUABLE LIBRARY of HERBER 
N. EVANS, M.D., F.S.A., of Hampstead Heath, comp 
Rare Editions and Versions of the Holy Scriptures; a mos 
extensive Series of Psalters and Greek Testaments, several 
of which are undescribed ; Liturgies, Liturgical Works, and 
Service Books; Fathers, Patristical Works, and Mediseval 
Writers; Capital Books in Theology, Ecclesiastical History 
and Antiquities ; Canons and Councils ; the Best Editions of 
the Greek and Latin Classics, including rare_“ Edi- 
tiones Principes;’’ the principal Gramm , Lexico- 
eegoers. and Commentators, from the Presses of learned 

talian and French Printers; numerous Important Works in 
various Departments of Literature, Bogie) and Foreign, 
especially Bibliography ; Publications of the Camden, Percy. 
and ZElfric Societies; Works on Language, Criticism, an 
Antiquities; Syriac, Early Italian, Romance, lo-Saxon, 
Celtic, and Northern Literature, &c., &c., &c. e Whole 
in the Choicest Condition, by the best Binders, a large 
number being on fine or large paper, and having scarce Auto- 
graph Names and Notes. 

be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had, on 

receipt of Four Stamps. 





Important Save or Books, 


ATALOGUE DE LIVRES ANCIENS 


ET MODERNES, EN LANGUES FRANCAISE ET 
ETRANGERE: Sciences et Arts, Linguistique, Poésie, 
Patois, Philologie, Satires, Histoire pouages et littéraire, 
Théatre, Romans, Contes et Nouvelles, Chants populaires 
de différents peuples, Facéties, Livres curieux et singuliers, 
dont la vente aura lieu le 20 juin et les 5 jours suivants, salle 
Silvestre. Le Catalogue se trouve chez M. Frawgors, direc- 
teur du CHASSEUR BIBLIOGRAPHE, rue Bonaparte, 26. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and AD- 
VENTURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, 
are in circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the de- 
mand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 





First-Ciass SuBscRiprion 
For a constant Succéssion of the best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 

*.* The Library Messengers call on appointed days to 
deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers, in every part 
of London and the immediate poeoommeod, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

List of Works recently added to the Library, a Revised 
Dasaingne of Books withdrawn from Circnlation and offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, and Lists of Works in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded Postage free on 
application. 








CHARLES Epwarp Mupiz, New Oxford Street, London. 


CHEAP BOO KS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


A LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 
Sale at the New and Spacious Premises, now occupied 
by BULL’S LIBRARY, 


52, Wtemone Srreet, Cavendisn Squirn, W. 














Post free, on receipt of One Stamp, 


BARTHES AND LOWELL’S 
HAND CATALOGUE 


(No, 12, JUNE) 
OF POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS; 


New and Secondhand, comprising a Selection of the latest 
Publications on lomacy and International Law, also 
Works on Ceramic Art, &c. 


Bartués and lovait. Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
arlborough Street, W. 





AN EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 


Wittiam Atian & Co.’s, Importers of Fo Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


” a 





TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


past II. OF NATTALI AND BOND’S 


CATALOGUE for 1864, comprising | 800 Choice and 
Valuable Books in English and Foreign 
ready, post free for four — . 

A Gompiere CaraLocue of their extensive Collection of 
Books can also be had, price Sixpence, or free by post for six 
stamps. 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


terature, is now 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 
« in stock cer low ces: also a collection of 
Miscellaneous ure, and F . Books of 
any description bought by J. WesrTe.t, for immediate cash. 
New Oxford 8 three doors east of Tottenham Court 


ih. 





OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost given for them in cash, thereby sa the 


gecond-hend a a % "years! standing,” NB: Catan 
70, Newgate Btrecte 
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R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. ey 80 perfectly resemble the teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals the closest 
observer, They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
anteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
th sto , and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 


(eeTH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for su ying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
Lee | are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices connadetely Gotveng 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth froin 5s. ts, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” 


*,.* No connection with any one of the same name, 








CAUTION, CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan, 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Courtthat Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned HKst usihg any 
compound called by the @ name, as the mpersons com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active rinciple, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the origin and Re vsine —ris , 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO: 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, ke., and’no house or home 
should be without_it, Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle, Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$8, Great RusseELL Street, Buoomssury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. 7eey act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d,, 2s. 9d., and Ils, each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “‘ Norton’s Piuus,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 





*“*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in canes of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.”’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Intes, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by, Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—" I find it to be entirely composed of 
the one of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 

uality,’’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Tb. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per lb. 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib.; of in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 8ilbs., at Is. per Tb. 


Sole Agents and Consigneeés, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828, 


[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public nara. that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his usefal productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as 4 guarantee of 
quality ; they are put ap in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced hit warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
de s of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv ail stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, pismuagn ee ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
87, Gracechurch Street, London, 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonons ; and, igniting only on 
the hos, engee to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

Wuairecuaret Roan, Loxpon, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark— An Ark. 





ITALIAN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


(\ATALOGO DI LIBRI_ VENDIBILI 
COLLO SCONTO DEL 50 B DEL PER CENT. 


pronta cassa, 


‘ ‘bblica, Bibtio- 
Parte Prista: Ginrisprndenza, economia Pe blintecs Sile 





teca lare di Pom 
vestri, Teologia, Libri Tt iy eolone Ling ca Italiana. 
wednre Erombe : Lingnistica Italiana poaieensese). 
a Chirurgia ecc., Sericoltura, OF 
a Romanzi, Poesie, Teatro, Storia nat , Fisica, 
mt direct ot by post on application 
sen ; 
EBHARDT. 
Venice, Jzneé, 1864. alla Fenice.) 
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HEELER AND WILSON’S 


‘UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 
Sawrte MACHINGS, with every recent improvement and 


Socrery For Supptyine Home Teacuers anp Booxs IN 
Moon’s TyPz, TO ENABLE TRE BLIND TO READ THE 
ScRIPTURES, 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Messrs. WHEELER and WiI1son, March 15th, 1864. 


GenxtLemex,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
ae of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 

achine, 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it, I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the rer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced. 

Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we havé 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 


See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on application, — free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others. Lastruction 
gratis to purchasers, 


Offices and Sale-Roomas, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


EWTON WILSON & OCO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest 2ambric or 
the heaviest material. ey are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own, braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Centrat Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


OR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 
SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. Price from £6. 6s. 
Wuiteut and Mann, 48, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 











MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put ont of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.G, 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Onass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 


CLerGy, AND ScHoo.t PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats : meetings, services. 

$level tables & seat Hor 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 

As Inventep for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
gor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

Sancrionep by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. Fr. U. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; st. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tue Ciercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 

ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLAR, with Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. nave been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.,R.H. the Princess or Wates, This 
Starch is used in THe Royat LAuNnprRy, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruersroon & Co., Glasgow and London, 


y) on 


TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 
Lan- 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, 


cashire, sends, post free on a prcetions an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, ineluding full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, C ts, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of payment, Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical. 








SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
(\HRISTIAN and RATHBONE havo just 


received from PARIS a large assortment of FRILLED 
SREROIDERED. ene ty) a ay ly of 
tlegant an rfectly New Designs. ice per Shirt, from 
10s. 6d. Ganmeeie ond RaruBone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 


[HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WBRAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold er and Guienny, 152, Strand, next 
Dorrie at by —— 52, d, 


N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application, 








(jLASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, | t, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
"a LESSONS on the 

ewsbury Road, West- 


. 


to announce that she is prepared to 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8,8 
bourne Park, W. 


USIC. —- THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. ils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


(JHUBRCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 


T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvuracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, 











ILTERS—BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, aré—Ist. Because 
t nd cannot get foul on the inside; 2nd. ey can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
pespons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

ilters, an lustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. Jd. Arxiys 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side emple Bar. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEAN dies = ate Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c, 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 

overs, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 638., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANBDB’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 

andsome assortment, 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete, 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in ail modern and ap- 
proved patterns. 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and ge a variety of patterns, 
French and English, 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 


Liqueur 


DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable, 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 


DEANPE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


\HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and §ON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge ass of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever n attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamen 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Dea 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would in theirown Rooms. A Suite 





of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a conmiplete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
— increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

ree + Ye ~ paid to the ~_——? > Si _ Cuisitet- 
work, an e ve just erected large Workshops on the 
Prem for this , that the man may be 
under their own imm care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is Zoe, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 


Heat and Sow’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
and by post,— 


Bed-room Furniture sent free 


197, 198, Court 
763 


a 





GUN COTTON MANUFAOTORY :— 
REAT KASTERN CHEMICAL oo UF- 
ext S for the pathos 


° 
FORK :~Messrs. THOMAS, PR I 
HIS Sinupactosy has been — 3 


un the 
and was opened on the of January last, under the in- 


spection of Baron Leyx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton its most 
form, either for the purposes of and 


or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the 
of Artillery as a substitute for queers. 
The advantages of Baron nk’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 
For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile ean be obtained 
bya aes of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degtee of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of —— ; 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, G 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder, 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts'‘double the 
explosive foree of gunpowder. 

10, It may be 80 used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to — j smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down a eee 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, le 
& much eed quantity of work to be done in 4 given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce 4 given 
a in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder, 

14. In blasting rock under water the bk a 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MIirary ENGINEERING. 


6. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineér to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider tange of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same p se, From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Navat WaRFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ve and cose-enased Sam eo absence 2a creme, vomores 
the great evil, of the firing of one peding the rs) 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid fring. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of amoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained, The absence of foul- 
a A of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open i 


and 
é€ cost 


mes as as before. 
24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn, 


25, The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Oo. are now in @ position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 


be sup- 
plied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of Spee ng oy 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges, 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFIN E. 
Adopted by her *s Government for the Military 
Stations oy et een FIELD. 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spnrions \. 
Their label is on all Packets Boxes. - 904, by all dealers 
carom _~ = i ie olesale gn 4 = at 
r arsh, Lam 2 b2- 
o Works, Upper tat “colotaved ‘Gulted’ Berrios "Soap 


Tablets 


FrELos CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Who and for Ex ion at the W U 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be o 
Medal Paraffine C es. 


(SHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR pe .n Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. SratTvetres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLERS GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Ww 


h 
Sa Legs, fy On nt Cpe, Ta 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, 














z a: 
All Articles marked in plain Lsgates, 
Orn tal G and suitable for 
amen lass, Eng’ Foreign, 


presents. Mess, Export, 
executed. 


LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxronn Sraxer W, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manvracrory and Suew Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807, 
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Now ready, price 1s, 6d 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to 
LITERATURE, ART, and POLITICS, JUNE, 1864, 
ConrTENTS :— 


A TALK ABOUT GUIDES. 

THE KALIF OF BALDACCA. 

LIFE ON THE SEA ISLANDS, II. 

A FAST-DAY AT FOXDEN. 

PROSPICE. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

THE RIVER. II. 

THE NEVA. 

ROBSON. 

THE PARALLEL ROADS OF GLEN ROY IN 
SCOTLAND. 


UNDER THE CLIFF. 

SEVEN WEEKS IN THE GREAT YO SEMITE. 

HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. VI. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

HOW TO USE VICTORY. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
London: Triizner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthl ly, de- 


voted to Literature and National Policy. MAY, 1 


CONTENTS :— 
I, AMERICAN FINANCES AND RESOURCES, 


It, AENONE. 
IIL, OUR DOMESTIO RELATIONS; ok, HOWTO TREAT THE 
REBEL STATES. 


IV. THE MOUND BUILDER, 
Vv. A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 
VI. A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 
VIi. THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
VIII. THE HOUSE IN THE LANE, 
IX. MUSIC A SCIENCE. 
X. THOUGHTS. By VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 
XI. THE WAR, A CONTEST FOR IDEAS. 
XI. HINTS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
XIII. APHORISMS, 
XIV. THE WILD AZALEA. 
XV. A PATR OF STOCKINGS, 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American panes Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row 





Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Entomo- 


1oereel SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vot. I. 


PART 
CONTENTS :— 


I, JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS, 
If. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Ill, ON THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALLIED TO THE 
GLAPHYRIDA, 
IV. ON THE SCYDMAENIDA OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
V. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A DIPTE- 
ROUS INSECT. 
Vi. OF Tus PSELAPHYD OF AUSTRALIA, SECOND 
APER, 


VII. DESCRIPTION OF NEW COLEOPTERA FROM PORT 
DENISON, 


VILL. ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA. 
IX, oF tg SCARITIDA OF NEW HOLLAND. 
APER. 


London; TRiBNnER & Co., Gatentel Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row 


SECOND 





Now ready, 4s. ; annually, prepaid, post free, 18s, 4d., 


No. V., MAY, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
1, CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2. PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM, 
8. MISCEGENATION. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA. 


6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED _ ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS, 

8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY contains Papers by R. Lee, J Bente: J 
ibarts, C, Carter 


Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass 
Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 
London: Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





ae published, price 1s,; free by post, 1s, 1d., 


Spirit- Rapp pingin Glasgow in1864. 
Facsim1Le Sprrir Letrer and other ILLusrrations. 
“A narrative in which the tricks of a charlatan medium 
are well exposed.’’—London Review. 
See also Examiner, June 4th. 
M and Son, Glasgow. 
Warp +5 hy Fleet Ktreet, London, 





Price Is., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE | AS THE BASIS OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE the Labours of the German Sc 


of hool in that 
Fist nase they note overvalued ? By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., 
F.R.S., ) 1a demas Comparative Grammar, University 


London: Nurr & Co. 
A condemned & writer in the Saturday Review, 
wig» also Says, We wil not enter into details,” This, 





THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW, 


ON JULY ist, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. LEE’S SECOND YEAR OF CAMPAIGNS IN 
DEFENCE OF RICHMOND, By Captain C.C. 
CHESNEY. 

II. THE NAVY SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
III. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


IV. by STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE. By James 
RANT. 
V. COLONIZATION AND WAR IN “EW ZEALAND, 
VI. SIR GALAHAD’S RAID. 
VII. FIVE AND THREEPENCE PER DIEM, 
VIII. THE NAPIERS. 





London : 9, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W., and all Booksellers, and all Railway Bookstalls. 





“NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—All Advertisements for the first number of 
the “ BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW” must be forwarded to the Office, 
9, Waterloo Place, S.W., on or before the 21st instant. 





RECENT WORKS 


BY 


W. ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D., M.R.0.P., 


Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &c. 


I. 
ON HUMAN ENTOZOA, including the 


Description and Treatment of every Species of Intestinal 
and other Parasites found in the Human Body. Pp. 251, 
with Woodcuts and Glossary of Terms. Price 8s. 
**Contains the best information yet published on human 
entozoa.”’—Dublin Medical Press. 


II. 


ON ENURESIS, FROM IRRITABILITY 
AND WEAKNESS OF THE BLADDER, &c., and 
DIABETES. Second Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., post free. 

““We can strongly recommend this little book.’”’—Medical 

Circular. mm 


ON GLYCERINE, AND ITS USES IN 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHARMACY. Cloth, 
1s. 6d., post t free. 

** A thoroughly practical treatise.’”’—Chemist. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street North, W.C. 





Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. 
Small 8vo., 15s., cloth, 


R.GARRODon GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
GOUT. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


“Dr. Garrod has in this edition incorporated the results of 
his increased experience of the nature and treatment of 
gout; and has added a chapter on the diseases to which 
gouty persons are peculiarly liable.”’— British Medical 
Journal, 

“Dr. Garrod informs us in his Preface that this second 
edition is enlarged as well as carefully revised, and that the 
additions are chiefly of a practical character, derived from a 
wider experience. After a careful perusal, we are satisfied of 
the correctness of the statements, and that, compared with 
the first, the work now before us is in every way of enhanced 
value.” British and Foreign Medical Review. 


London: Watton and and try Lane,» Upper Gower Street, 
VY 





Seventh Edition, Tenth gncceene, price 2s, 6d.; post free, 
itamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Txuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.”’—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricnarps, 87, Great Queen Street. 





This day, demy 8vo., 20 coloured Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Rambles in Search of Flowerless 


PLANTS. B MARGARET Puives, Author of “ Rambles in 
Search of Wild Flowers.” 


London: Hovuistron and Wricuat, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day, demy 8vo., sewed, each with Four coloured 
Illustrations, 1s, 6d., 


Rambles in Search of Mosses, 


FERNS, SEAWEEDS, LICHENS, hp By Mar- 
GARET Puvgs, Author ‘of “Rambles in Search of Wild 
Flowers.” 

London: Hovutston and Wricurt, 65, Paternoster Row. 


Manchester Walks and Wild 


FLOWERS, by L. H. Grinpon. 2s. 6d. 





Epwin S.atTer, 16, St. Ann’s Square, and 129, Market Street. 





The North British Review. 
No. LXXX, is now ready. 


CONTENTS :— 


I, LORD ELGIN—IN MEMORIAM. 

II. A FORTNIGHT IN FAROE. 
III. ENERGY. 

IV. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 

V. DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 
VI. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
VII. ANGLO-SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

VIII. RAMBLES IN THE DESERTS OF SYRIA. 

IX. SPORTING BOOKS. 

X. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


Epmonston and Dove as, Edinburgh. 
London: Hamiirox, Apams, & Co. 


The Alexandra Magazine, and 


WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE. 
Price Sixpence, with an Illustration. No. II, for JUNE. 


CONTENTS :— 


DOCTOR KEMP (with Illustration). 

THE CHOICE. 

THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 

RECORDS OF IRISH WOMEN’S INDUSTRY. No. I. 
Ellen Harrington. 

A DISCUSSION ON THE ADMISSION OF GIRLS TO 
THE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

omni” hg WOMEN ON MONEY-EARNING;; No. II. 

NOTICES OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; Workhouse 
Visiting Society. 

OPEN CORRESPONDENCE, 

MONTHLY MEMORANDA, 


London: Jackson, bene - and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Ow, 








Just out, Parr III. for JUNE, price 6d., 


The Museum, and English Journal 


OF EDUCATION. 
CONTENTS :— 


An Examination under the Revised Code—Day-Dreams of 
a Schoolmaster—The Administration of the Education Office 
— Eton School-Books—Cambridge Local Examination of 
Girls—Indian Civil Service Examinations --Correspondence 
—Notices of Books— Notes and Queries —QCpen Council— 
Education at Home—Education Abroad — Proceedings of 
Societies—The Month. 

“The best Educational Magazine pulis’sed,.””"—Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, 


T. Newson and Sons, *. .i: ition end Edinburgh, 





COMMENCEMENT Of A NEW VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XIII.—MARCH, 1864, 


CoNnTENTS :— 
I, AiG. Vv. a OF THE BARRI- 


Cina s, XVI., XVIL., 
Viti. “Chaps. VIL., VIII. 


a VI. German IMMIGRATION 
II. sus Carrran QUESTION. =o Wiasheee. 


III, Tue Unpone, VII. War In AUCKLAND. 
IV. Tae HoMELANDANDTHE | VIII. Montruty LITERARY 
ARAB, REVIEW. 





Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Creieutron and 
A. ScaLEs, Queen Street. 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Edito 
* Authors “5 none Authors Abroad; Notes on Books an 


r; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe 
d Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 


Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America ; Advertisements, &e., &c. 
‘the Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


—) 











Printed by Wii1u1aM Stravens, at his Office, No. 37, 
Oftioe, 94, Tuviotock Burese Covent Gendon tae One en 


Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the in the of Middlesex; and published by Jamzs Boum, at the 
of W ple Rolls, County 3 


, June 11, 1864, 
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